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BARON HERMANN VON SODEN. 


A SHOCK of mingled pain and sympathy ran through the world 
of scholarship and learning at the news of the sudden death by 
an accident on the Underground Railway of Berlin of Baron 
Hermann von Soden. It is not for us to intrude upon private 
sorrow; but we would fain be allowed to offer our deeply 
respectful sympathy to the family that has thus in a moment 
suffered the loss of its head, at the height of his powers and of 
his fame, and in circumstances so distressing (Baron von Soden 
was born in the year 1852, and was thus in his sixty-second year). 
The eldest son, Baron Hans von Soden, has already won for him- 
self an honoured name in theology by two elaborate and important 
monographs on the Letters of St Cyprian and on the African 
Text of the Latin New Testament. It should be remembered 
that his father was by no means only a textual critic. He was 
an excellent exegete, and contributed commentaries on the later 
Pauline Epistles, Hebrews, 1 and 2 St Peter, St James, and 
St Jude to the Hand-Commentar. Ve travelled, and wrote two 
small books on Palestine. Special mention is due to two other 
small works, Urchristliche Literaturgeschichte (translated into 
English in Williams and Norgate’s Crown Theological Library), 
and Die wichtigsten I'ragen im Leben Fesu (both published in 
1904). This latter work especially was marked by much insight 
and beauty of expression. Together they shew the author as 
a Liberal-Conservative or Conservative-Liberal who made it his 
task to mediate between old and new, and he was one of those 
who have perhaps hit the happiest mean in this respect. In 
addition to these works of scholarship he has held for many 
years the charge of Jerusalem Church, one of the leading churches 
in Berlin, where his pastoral work has been highly valued, 
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especially in preparing for Confirmation the sons and daughters 
of the German aristocracy. 

As to the great work on the Text of the Greek Testament 
(two large volumes, 1902-1913), by which his name will chiefly 
go down to posterity, I have some hesitation in speaking. I ought 
by this time to have a fuller and more closely tested knowledge 
of it than I have. In any case it represents a vast constructive 
undertaking, very parallel to the work of Tischendorf. It has 
evidently been a work of enormous labour, which must have put 
the severest strain upon the nerves and clearness of head, not to 
speak of accuracy of hand and eye. My own chief interest would 
be in the principles on which the text is reconstructed. It is 
understood that such reconstruction of the text must be based 
upon a previous reconstruction of the history of the text. 
Synthesis must be based upon preceding analysis. Von Soden 
has taken especial pains in mapping out the later stages of the 
history of the text (Nicene and Post-Nicene), but the chief 
question in my mind is whether he has been equally successful 
in mapping out the Ante-Nicene stage. It will be obvious that 
a great deal turns on this. 

I cannot close this brief and inadequate tribute to a scholar 
of great eminence without a word, which must be also one of 
sympathy, for the author of a criticism which appears later in 
this number. Mr, Hoskier is well known as one of the most 
independent and most incisive of our writers, with a passion for 
precise detail. It has fallen to his lot to review the great book, 
and he has done so in a sense that is adverse, and even hostile. 
I know that he regrets the unhappy coincidence which brings out 
his criticism at this particular juncture. It is one thing to throw 
down a gage of battle before a champion who is in possession 
of the lists and in the fullest vigour to defend his own cause, and 
another thing to issue a like challenge over a newly closed grave. 
All who are connected with The Fournal of Theological Studies 
would have wished to avoid such a coincidence ; but the article 
was already paged for the January number of the JOURNAL, and 
on the eve of being printed off at the time of Baron von Soden’s 
death, and the publication of it could only be deferred for the 
moment. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


VON SODEN’S TEXT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT* 


I HAD looked for great things from Dr von Soden’s final volume of 
the Text. The earlier volumes were very heavy reading, but I expected 
that his Text and critical notes would fill a gap in our studies. 

Alas, he has but complicated our problems, and instead of writing 
a eulogy on his work I regret to have to condemn it strongly. The 
only redeeming feature of the whole work consists in the collations of 
codices at Sinai, Jerusalem, and Athos, not forgetting ® at Tiflis.+ 

As to the presentment of the combined critical material, after making 
every allowance for the division of work among forty people, it can only 
be said that the apparatus is positively honeycombed with errors, and 
many documents which should have been recollated have not been 
touched, others only partially, and others again have been incorrectly 
handled. 

Dr von Soden frequently opposes Schmidtke’s edition of Paris’, and 
doubtless it is von Soden who is wrong every time. He misquotes my 
604/700 (his **) and has not correctly handled 28 (his ™) or 157 
(his *”). He does not tell us if he had W recollated. If he only used 
Lake’s edition of Mark and Collation of the other Gospels, then he has 
done a great wrong by printing endless false readings. If he has had it 
recollated then Lake’s work was rather careless. I leave them to settle 
this matter between them. 

It has been my duty to go over von Soden’s text and apparatus 
throughout the Gospels in all passages concerning a difference between 
& and B (in connexion with a work which is in the press), and very soon 
after beginning the investigation it became clear to me that von Soden’s 
work was a step backward. I have striven myself to keep textual matters 
on as clear a basis as possible, and here we have an editor, who, not 
content with throwing overboard all our previous nomenclature in an 
excess of pride in his forthcoming enterprise, has brought this enter- 
prise to fruition in such a way as to befog the issue at every step. 

Without further preliminaries I proceed to indict him on the most 
‘ serious count of all; upon a count on which none of his predecessors 
have been found guilty,} for they handled these matters with infinite care. 


* See supra p. 306. 
+ Now published by Beermann and Gregory as the ‘ Koridethi’ Gospels. 
¢ I think Tischendorf is unwittingly guilty on one occasion only. 
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As regards Hort, his method had the merit of simplicity, whatever we 
may think of the result. When he was confronted with five or six 
varieties of order or three or four different readings, he chose upon 
occasion to follow B, even if alone, by preference. Not so von Soden. 
His method is that of eclecticism, carried to such a point that he zxvents 
scripture by conflation or combination, and instead of reducing our many 
various readings, he has actually increased them ! 

Here is the proof. 

(I) of Scripture. 

He prints— 

(1) Mark iii 3 xai A€yer 7H Te Thy enpappevny xeipa Exovte. 

There are varieties of reading here, but no MSS that I know of read 
as von Soden’s text. 

Tisch. has ro Enpav xeipa Exovre 
W-H ,, xetpa éxovre Enpav 
Text.rec. ,, é&ypappevyv éxovte tiv 
D ,, €xovre xetpa 
28 ,, Ti Exovte Eypappevnv 
[ Matt. xii 13 rore A€yer TG tantum 
Luke vi 8 ctrev dvOperw Enpiy exovte Tiv xeipa with varia- 
tions (and some tw e€npappevyy exovte THY | 

(2) Luke xxiv 27. Von Soden prints deppyvevoey aitois ev 
tais ypacais [ri | ra éavrod. 

In his margin he has ‘om Ta X gg 7/5? bo Ja % ya b pa’, 

Now 62 = 8 and 648 = 33, plus L (= f after 6 48), have re yy but 
in quite a different position, viz. before év. So does 1 [on fam 118- 
209-131] represented by von Soden as y*; so that unless Sod™, or Sod?** 
(= Evan. 22) has his order he has grossly erred and invented a new 
order with the addition, just as other MSS did when incorporating some- 
thing from the margin. 

As regards 22 Mr Sanders informs me that + rt: nv occurs there before 
év, so that the matter narrows down to Sod®, but the edition just 
published shews 7: nv before év there also. 

(3) Luke i 42. Another case of composite handling, without brackets. 
Von Soden prints: avepwvngev avy peyadn. 

Now avedwvyce is the reading of B p/ur against 8C F Soden” 
28 892 minn® or © for aveBonoev, but dwvy on the other hand is the 
reading of & p/ur against the xpavyy of BL= and W 2?e Paris” 
Origtet doh§x, so that von Soden follows B for one thing and deserts 
him as to the very next word. He thus tacitly accuses & in one word 
and B in the other contiguous one of bearing false testimony. Does this 
justify him in ever following & B alone elsewhere, as at Matt. xviii 24, 
Mark viii 32 &c.? Or does it justify him in following & B L alone 
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at Mark xvi 4? Or in following L alone at Luke xvii 12? Or B 892 
alone at Mark ii 22? Or B'T 892 alone at Luke xxii 30? If xpavyy of 
B L&W 2? Paris” Ovigte® conjoined be wrong here in Luke i 42, how 
can he be convinced that the other singular or semi-singular readings of 
B referred to above are correct when he adopts them elsewhere ? 

(4) John xiii 26. Von Soden prints Baw ro kat emdwow avtw, 
instead of Baas to erdwow avtw. 

But those MSS which change Baywas to Baw . . . xa, all have dwow 
afterwards and not eridwow. 

Unless I am greatly mistaken, von Soden’s Bayw to Pwpiov Kat eridoow 
avtw is invented, whereas Baw to Yop.ov Kat dwow avtw is read by BC 1. 
(8) 213 Sod* Joh (sah) arm aeth. 

(5) Mark x1. I considered until I came across this passage that 
von Soden had simply committed errors in his text, but here he shews us 
something, for he prints ‘ [dca tov] zepav’, which, in its entirety, és 
only exhibited by one MS, Laura*'. His apparatus is so constructed 
that you could not tell it from that, for Laura‘ (= his”) is not 
cited thus. 

He inserts the bracketed xa: because 8 B C* LW 892 read kat zepav 
against the simple wepav of DG W AC? min alig lat syr goth arm. He 
follows it with [dia tov] because A N & wxc"' and aeth have this, but the 
general summary result is the product of conflation, in which process 
I arraign him as guilty with Laura*'™. 

(6) Luke v 2. Von Soden prints zAoupia dvo. This has, as far as 
I know, no Greek authority whatever, the witness for it being only a of 
the Zatins. Von Soden’s notes are so arranged that it is impossible to 
observe whether any of his new Greek witnesses so read. He has con- 
flated the order of BW 892 Paris” ¢ copt syr W-H**t : zAova dvo, with 
the dvo of AC LQ RW &c. (W-H™8), while D minn?! read 
dvo wAow. It is in this same verse that he holds amezAvvay against 
W-H, with exAwov BDWo1 892, exAwav XC*LQX 239 299 372 
Paris” Sod""’, and the simple /avadant of the Latins! 

(7) Luke xxiii 8. Out of a good many varieties + von Soden chooses 
uxavov Oedwv ( xpovov or xpovwy). No editor had done this before 
because there was no uncial authority for it. ‘There happens to be 
one uncial MS for it now, viz. ¥ (Lake este), but von Soden does 
not recognize it, because he quotes 66 (=) in his notes (and on 


+ Txt. rec. OeAwy ef wavov as most, or ef cxavov xpovov Wal. But ef 
xpovew NBT X alig.c. Oedov ef txavwv xpovwy 157, €f ikavov Xpovov 
fam 13, L (—OeAwyv), erat enim cupiens videre illum a ux. xp.) 
Ord. ita: Sedov eadew avrov xpoveay Dd cf. sah syr, cf. e, 
Oerwy ¥ et Soden ¢xt soli vid cum 241 et evangelistarits sex. 
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page 946 of Band I, Abt. II) as reading xpovov fost avov of his text, 
thus :— 

Add xpovov p txavov (Ac 27,) 47 3° In’ &c. 
Thus (unless Lake is wrong, and I do not think he is) von Soden stands 
alone again, as far as the evidence recognized by him was concerned. 

(8) Mark xv 34. Von Soden shews us how a polyglot mind among the 
scribes of old led to trouble, for, without any Greek authority, he prints 
in his text xa ty wpa evarn. What he means to print (judging from his 
note) is ty evatn wpa with FLW&c. The majority of 
Greeks have ry wpa tn evaryn, but none wpa evary, nor does 
he give any MS in his notes which omits rn ante evary. 

(9) Luke x 42 where Ddadce ffilr(syrsin) Amb Clem omit the 
clause altogether, and where Hort got into difficulties and followed 
C? Lt [non fam] 33 (add now Paris”) against B, while C* A wnc'* and 
W ¥ 892 minnvl give another version, von Soden elects to follow one 
Greek MS, viz. 38+ (about which we hear but little generally) for oAvywv 
Se eorw xpera.{ I am justified in placing this here, for I do not recollect 
him ever to have quoted Evan. 38 in his apparatus (N° 8355). So 
he adopted this reading in all probability without knowing of this solitary 
MS authority because (see p. xxiv) of his rule: ‘ Fiir die Darstellung der 
Lesart war die Aufgabe denkbarste Knappheit, leichte Ubersichtlichkeit, 
unmissverstindliche Klarheit’ So, at the expense of documentary 
evidence, he prints out of his head: which incidentally is a wonderful 
commentary on the previous action of Evan. 38 syr hier and dohiv, 

The passage involved is the famous one conveying our Lord’s 
remarks to Martha about Mary :— 

‘dvds dome xpeia- Mapia ri dyabny pepida jris 
ax’ airis.’ 

The early sentence is found 

in B as odtywv de xpeva Evos 

in &* as odrywv de 

in L 1.33 Paris” as odAvyww xpera 7 evos. 
Clem with Ddadbce ffiilr Ambr (syr sin) omit it altogether, but 
von Soden with 38 and syr hier boh®'S** elects :— 

for ‘Knappheit’ and ‘ unmissverstiindliche Klarheit’. 

(to) John vii 12. Who would suppose from von Soden’s text ‘ xa 
yv avtov modus’ (agreeing with ‘Tischendorf’s text) and 
from his apparently simple note 


+ The famous one (of four cursives only) which joins in omitting the first word 


from the cross. There at Luke xxiii 34 von Soden does not quote it, so he was 
evidently not familiar with it. 


$ Syr hier and arm are the only others to agree (partially). 
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‘ ~ modus i) yoyyvapos Ta K gg Hi' 014 §48f 5 § 371 T ob 410 0129 1246 
549 Ke AS C bq Xp, om 5° f af a ff? 1| ~ wepe avrov nv 
af Xp, om avrov 5%” 


that he and Tischendorf (quite unwittingly I suppose) had very nearly 
invented scripture here also, for 33 appears to be the only witness for 
their case? It will be observed that 5‘ (= 33) is the only MS (with an 
exception to be mentioned immediately) which occurs in both lists. It 
so happened that the differing orders which caused them so to act also 
misled another very ancient authority who preceded them by a thousand 
and half a thousand years. A close inspection will shew ‘Xp’ also 
appearing twice, and a reference to Matthaei’s edition, p. 127, of St John 
exhibits :— 

that is to say, practically all his codices of St Chrysostom ! 

So Chrys. and 33%! Tisch. and von Soden invite us to read : Kat yoy- 
yvopos nv Tepe avrov toAvs, because of trouble at that place very early. 

The common text of most is yoyyvopos rodvs avrov yy, 
but & reads yoyyvopos nv wept avrov, whereas B LT (X)W 
and a few cursives have yoyyvopos wept avrov yv which Hort 
prints. 

is omitted outright by D acde fl aur foss arm, and is 
probably basic. The order of B LT X W is opposed by syr and fers 
which place woAvs in the text in an early position. [eps avrov is 
omitted by goth. Von Soden now adds ®*° (= 3) but does not mention 
goth, (127 reads yoyyvopos nv rept avrov.) 

This muddle has misled both Tisch. and von Soden, unless they have 
purposely made a composition of the readings of 8 and BLT X W. 

At any rate their authority is Chrys. and 33 only. On p. 957 Band I, 
Abt. II, von Soden does not include this reading of 33 with Chrys. 

Von Soden ends with ev ros oxAors against ev tw oxAw of 33. His 
clause in its entirety is absolutely alone with Chrys. 

(11) Luke xii 18. Von Soden prints ravra ta yevnparta Kat ta ayaba pov, 
omitting povafter yevnpata. Lhnow of no Greek MSS which do this. He 
has apparently mixed the testimony of B LT minn alig and the versions 
which substitute rov ovrov without pov for ta yevnpata pov, but this does 
not justify his action in the least. It is impossible for a student, not 
versed in these matters, to gather anything from his notes, for he states 
the two matters differently. Thus :— 


‘add pov p yevnp. Ta K gg HB) 6 1016 Jy pO 1444 207 
| tov ovrov | ta yevnpatra Ta AS syp. 


Possibly Sod'** has ta yevnpara without pov, but he surely did not 
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follow this one MS intentionally here. He has either made another 
mistake (from making up his text as a ‘ desk-student’ from the apparatus 
gathered and put together by others and which he did not understand 
himself) or has gratuitously invented scripture once more, preferring 7a 
yevnpara Kat ta ayaba pov to the double use of pov. Another instance 
of how ‘ pairs’ have caused various readings in the MSS themselves. 

(12) Luke xxii 64. It is a question whether among the great and 
heavy variations in the Greek and Latin many, or any, can be found to 
support von Soden’s text :— 

‘kal abtov éxnpwtwv adtov A€yovtes’ 
for those which omit erurrov avrov to tpoocwr7ov also omit the avrov before 
Aeyoures. 

(13) John xiii 18. pot tov dprov (fro per epov tov aprov) is an inven- 
tion. The codices which suppress per read pov, not «pov. See 
von Soden’s own note below on the subject ‘ per evov | pou. . .’, 

(14) John i 50 (49 with von Soden). Here he surely does not mean to 
neglect all the Grecks and go alone with the Latins f/ / gat ag as he does 
by printing drexpiOn atitG Na@avayA dyer]. 

This is how it looks set out in all its aspects :— 


Naavand fantum (— amexpiOy avtw) +e: sah"8 grandiloguus. 
avtw BL W 33 249 Paris” daur W-H txt. 
Kat evrev avtw NafavanrA aeth 
Nabavand arexpOy avtw sah (variant plurimum 
Et Natanahel respondit 
Na@avand xa XY? 
Respondit Nathanael et ait 
Na@avand car Aeyer avtw =A A une’ al. (5) Chr Cyr 
Nadavand avtw ame pers |hiant Dd syr cu sin| 
NaOavand avtrw TA Wid 28 245 435 Sod!” 
Evst 19? 26? 49 60? (8 dixit vel ait) g syr pesh 

avtw NaavanA X 124a farm? Epiph 
avtw Na@avandr Aeyer avtw vid. 
Respondit ei Nathanael et ait By, 1 gat vg 

avtw Na@avayr | Aeya Soden sol inter cr} 


Von Soden’s reading is therefore grotesque. And then immediately 
afterwards he proceeds to omit altogether from his notes the graphic + 
fili at the end of John ii 3 by his favourite ‘af’, and 4 f# 7 (which he 
follows at i 49) and Amdbrosebis | hiant D d syr cu sin). 

In view of the lacunae in D d syr cu sin, we should certainly have our 
attention called to this pretty addition, even if it is quite unauthorized 
beyond e #7, for Buchanan has added 4 for it. 


syr hier arm? 
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(15) John viii 41. Von Soden prints o6 yeyevqOnpey without MS 
authority. ‘The textus receptus, with the majority and Orig Chr Cyr, 
has 0d yeyevvyjpeOa as Tischendorf and Hort™e. Hortt*t has éyevvyj- 
Oypev with B D* 409, while is read by 8 L'T Sod, 

(16) Lastly, von Soden’s reading in John xxi 18 in its entirety :— 

is a complete invention. 

Kor the first part «at dAdo. oe von Soden is following & 
alone; for the second part xai droicovew he follows If alone, and 
érov ob OéXes agrees with B and the majority (against &), but for 
von Soden’s sentence as a whole there is no MS authority. The matter 
will be found set out fully in vol. ii of my ‘Codex B and its allies’ (in 
the press). 

(Il) Von Soden’s quotations of ‘ af’. 


Having satisfied himself that his son has correctly ‘restored’ the 
African text, the elder von Soden makes a practice of quoting ‘af’ 
instead of e or & or Cypr, or ek, or ek Cypr, or e Cypr,or k Cypr. ‘The 
viciousness of this system is obvious. I will give one illustration. 

At Mark xii 4 where e and & are both extant, von Soden has in his 
notes ‘om xa' I@'* afc’. He means ‘om 28 ce’ for & says Et 
Iterum against [terum of e. 

(He neglects the fact that sak arm and fers also omit the initial 
xa. It is important here, for they replace syr siz which omits the whole 
verse.) 

(III) System. 


As to system there is none. Sometimes & B are followed alone, as at 
Matt. xiii 36 duacadyoov (pro dpacov) (+ these witnesses 
are deserted by Soden on countless other occasions); whereas at 
John iv 15 depyopac (Pro epxopar) & B, adopted by W-H and John x 18 
npew (pro apa) & B, adopted by W-H, are put aside by von Soden. 

In the former case von Soden does not even place ¢pagor in his 
upper notes or margin. 

In the latter case he condemns ypev by placing it in his third or 
bottom series of notes, but takes pains to add after ‘ ypev /oco ape 
H®'—**?: “99 Op Aw Evo’ that is to say 8 B but against Origen, Didy- 
mus, and Eusebius. 

Why then at Luke vi 28 did he suppress the great Patristic testimony 
for umep (as against 8B LW 604 Paris”) by Justin Dial Clembis 
Orig Eusvis? 

Here is his note in Luke : vmrep | wepe (Mt. 5 44) A gg 

Not one word about the Fathers. Not one single new cursive added 
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for wept, because 376= Paris” we knew already from Schmidtke’s pub- 
lication. 376 belongs in von Soden’s limited group: 33 56 % 
5 #8 66 7 1016 376 5371, that is tosay NBWCWZ 33 LA 802 Paris”, 1241 
(Sinai 260). The f then (as 1016=892 does xo? read thus) can only 
refer to 9°", Does this Sinai MS read wep? If so, it should have 
been mentioned by name. 

It may be said as regards John x 18 that jpev there is so palpably 
wrong that von Soden properly rejects it, and that it is merely a change of 
tense. But at Matt. xviii 24, where a change of order from zpoonvéx6y 
els dpererns to rpoonv. ds attra ddedrérys does not appreciably 
affect the sense, yet von Soden follows the latter order in his text on the 
sole authority of s B. 

The order is awkward. is was probably introduced into the text of 
& B from the margin and put in the wrong place, for syr siz and e with 
245 and Sod" omit ¢s altogether. Syrcu holds the usual order, 
against 8 B ‘before him one of them ’. 

Similarly at Mark viii 32, instead of rpooAaBopevos airov Mérpos 
aire, von Soden, on the sole authority of B (sak doh 
syr), adopts the order xai mpoodaB. & Métpos abrév xrA. But adrdy is 
omitted by D Sod'*” and fers, and very likely here too airév was 
introduced into the 8B text from the margin and put in the wrong 
place. 

Luke xxii 30. Order tas dwdexa pvdas xpwovres of Sodtxt is only 
supported by B'T 892 7. 

I urge that there is no system in von Soden’s text. Consider among 
many other passages his adoption in Luke xx 27 of avriAeyovres against 
the Aeyovres of 8 BC DLN 892 Paris” &c. de goth copt syr. Observe 
Aeyovres supported by four of his families 7 (represented by & B C 892 
Paris”), Z (by D d &c.), r (by N), ‘af’ (by e), besides goth copt syr, 
making seven groups in all. Von Soden goes against this. 

But just above he follows similar, although less powerful, grouping at 
xx 22 NABL, xx 23 NBL, xx 25 NBL, xx 26NBL. 

Similarly at Mark xv 1 he follows 8 C L 892 for eroipacavres, although 
B reads with the majority and exomoay D Sod 2ve ai, 

And even at Mark xvi 4 he follows & B L absolutely alone (not adding 
a single new witness) for avaxexvAcorac instead of azoxexvAurra (roundly 
condemned by Merx). 

But, as a matter of fact, % does not read with BL. While BL read 
ort AHos, & has, without or, ‘ avaxexvAucpevov Tov ’. 
Tischendorf’s edition of & is correct but his N.T. note completely wrong, 
and von Soden has accepted this without checking it. The error has 
been with us for over forty years, and he has perpetuated it. It must 
be corrected. ¥& really reads with the Latins revolutum lapidem. Only 
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a has amotum. Therefore, while abandoning the Greek construction of 
the others, & yet retains the ava- of B L (these three still remaining alone 
for this) as against azo- of the other Greeks for D Sod™ and 2?¢, while 
changing somewhat the verse, write epyovrar Kau evpurxovow 
pevovy tov AGov, and not tov Aov as &. The form of 
D Sod®® is found in f/x of the Latins : 

et veniunt et inveniunt revolutum (amotum 7) lapidem cd x. 

et venerunt et invenerunt revolutum lapidem f# ‘ Revolutus’ of the 
Latins being anceps as to ava- or azo- we are still left to argue this out 
on other lines (see Merx, p. 510 sq., and plates on Luke xxiii 52-54, but 
we must get the textual matters properly aligned before we can discuss 
it properly, 

At Matt. xi 19 he has epywv for rexvwv [although his countryman 
Merx (p. 194) had warned him against this] with only x* B 124 Sod!” 
boh sah syr pesh (arm). He seems to err by quoting J‘ as a 
whole = fam 69, whereas only 124 reads thus. His sub-family 7 is 
composed of 69-124, 174 (his '’), and his '*, an Athens codex. 
Do '” 1° read epywv ? 

At Mark ii 22 Kat 0 owos amodAvtae Kar or aoxor of Sodtxt has its only 
support from B 892 and Joh. 

At Luke xvii 12 he omits avrw after vryvrncvay with only BL. He 
misquotes D 157. 157 is wrong, and D has orov yoay so of course 
avtw fell away. As a matter of fact 

L only reads (—avtw) 
for B reads (— avtw), 
so that von Soden is here following ove MS L against all others. This 
is pretty extensive editing! Of what use then all this examination 
of documents ? 

At John iv 21 he reads mwrevoov against wuwreve of no less than 
xBC* fam 13 22 are Orig Ath and 
Cyr. 

At Mark v 25 he retains ms agains¢® A BC LWA (at?! which omit, 
thus following D ved/ d a f syr against his usual preferred combination. 

At Mark v 40, again, he prints o de against avros de of § BC DLA 33 
Paris” vst 48 i¢ vg, and this where the two families 8 B and D are con- 
joined with the Latin. If there is ove Gospel where this conjunction 
should be followed it is in Mark! (//iat syr sin). 

On the other hand, at Mark vi 12 he goes over to and follows 
BCL Det Att for exypvéav against dd vg unc" 
minn©™ e¢ Paris”. So that he follows for a tense change the very group 
whose reading he had outraged above by contradicting. 

Then at vii 17 he opposes tryv zapafodnv of SBD L A 33 Paris’ + 
ug by printing of A rell. 
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But at vii 31 he accepts »AGev da oidwvos of the same NB DL A 33 
20 604 /att, against avdwvos of A rell. 

On p. xxviii he says, ‘Stehen die Lesarten der Recensionen fest, so 
ist in der Regel die von swet Recensionen vertretene Lesart in den Text 
aufgenommen’. 

But how often does he break this rule! Consult, for a change of 
mood, Luke vii 7. Instead of Adyw Kai 6 pov 
he prints the sentence with ia@jtw. ‘This is the reading favoured by BL 
only against their allies 8 A and D, and against the rest of von Soden’s 
H family including 892 and Paris”, and against all the other families. He 
produces one new witness 6 371 (a MS at Sivaz) of the 7/7 family. His 
only other witness is ‘bo?’. Horner indicates but “wo boh MSS for 
this, but a// the sak codices, which von Soden omits. And behold the 
reading favoured by Tisch., Hort, and von Soden proves once more to be 
purely ‘ Egyptian’ and of an ‘ improving’ order. 

So von Soden’s text appears to be an inadequate guide in these com- 
plicated matters, and the art of navigation has not been mastered by the 
compilers of it ; in fact their compasses were not adjusted before leaving 
port. 

This is severe criticism, but is supported by the charges in the 
fgllowing section. 


(LV) Grave Errors. 


There are many grave errors. Observe particularly an error, from 
lack of referring to original sources, at Matt. xxvii 53. Von Soden says 
‘om evepavic J’, This is an important place, and 
the citation of /7®* (= 8) is quite wrong. And it is only wrong because 
von Soden misread Tischendorf’s note and did not trouble to look up 
the edition of & itself. Tischendorf in ed. viii N. T. says :— 

(et Ort" et mt"; D it [exc f q] vg om una cum 

kat 
by which he means that & omits «eoyOov and the subsequent xa 
(following roAw and before eveharicOyoav). Von Soden neglects to record 
this — eanAOov and — xa, gives quite the wrong omission, and misunder- 
stands that x deliberately cut out exoyAGov, as the omission of Kau seg. 
shews. Here is the verse :— 


Kai égedOdvres peta tiv Eyepow abrod [om. 
cis tiv Kai[om. ToAXois. 
Thus & wishes to read ‘ And going out from the graves after his rising 
into the Holy city, they appeared to many’, which is quite different 
from the reading of 7*” which would have: ‘And going out from the 
graves after his rising they came into the Holy city’; stopping there 
and eliminating ‘and they appeared to many ’. 
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Luke xxii 35. ‘Tischendorf says as to & (8°): N* Te exeunte 
versu’. Von Soden (without referring to the original) bas interpreted this 
to mean twos omitted after wn and added at the end of the verse after 
ovOevos. So he gives in his notes [instead of 7 1 twos] ‘om twos 
/...add p ovBevos 

This is not only wrong, but by missing x’s reading of py m1 vorepyoare 
von Soden overlooks the Latin connexion of a/iguid by ac f ff, / ugg, 
against alicuius by dde,.so that & alone among Greeks is again 
exhibiting its polyglot mind and text. 

John xvii 12. In von Soden’s notes we read e@vAaccor ( pro epvdaga) 
H***dr. But dr do nothing of the kind. The verse is :— 


oTe pet avtwv (ev TH KoTpw) Eyw ETHPOUY aUTOUS EV TW Gov 


ovs (w, a/.) dedwxas por (kar) epudraga.. . 


dr both have custodivi for epudaga as all the rest. They merely 
substitute custodiebam for servabam as an interpretation of ernpowy. Did 
von Soden really suppose that Tischendorf had missed the reading of @? 
If he had taken the trouble to quote d against Dst here instead of simply 
d r his attention would have been called to the matter, and he would 
have seen that his collator had made a mistake. 

John xx 17. In the important short speech of our Lord after the 
resurrection ‘ Voli me tangere’, in Greek My pov azrov, where B alone 
varies with My drrov pov ( Zert ‘ne, inquit, contigeris me’), Lust 47 is 
found to omit pov, but only this MS (and possibly Orig 1/2). 

Now von Soden tells us that 8 and D, W and 348, ‘af’ and O7vig all 
omit this pov. ‘Om pou!  Jad° Ba" af is what he says. 
He means — pov secund. post ratepa prim, but this is lacking in his text, 
so that the note should read quite differently: ‘add pov p warepa K gg 
#1’ &c. as we find in the middle notes. This is a serious error. He 
neglects the real omission by Zvs?¢ 47, because he hardly ever quotes 
the testimony of the Lectionaries. Had he done so he would have 
avoided this mistake in a peculiarly important passage. 

Luke xviii 16. Von Soden says —ra B instead of - avra prim. His 
remark makes B omit ta ante rasdua. 

Luke xxii 67. Von Soden quotes a 4 g r for the omission of vpev in 
the phrase cav vaw Not one of them omits. All have ‘ S# vodis 
dixero’. 

Shortly afterwards, as if to accentuate this error, he misquotes 7,. 
Abbott had said ‘xxiii 8 enim: au/em’, meaning that for ‘erat enim 
cupiens’ 7, reads ‘erat autem cupiens’. 

Von Soden turns this into ‘ yap 1 de r’’, meaning that we should read at 


the beginning of the verse o yap Hpwéys instead of o 8 Hpwoys or 
Herodes autem. 
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Again, at John xiii 12 von Soden reproduces an error of Tischen- 
dorf. In his N.T. notes Tischendorf begins verse 12 thus: ‘ avrww (8°; 
avrov): 13. 69. 124. 346. ante rodas pon...’ Accordingly in 
von Soden’s lower notes to his N.T. p. 456 we read: 72. avtov | avrwv 
/1/***, that is to say, he would with Tischendorf make & read ‘dre otv 
évupey referring to the washing of Peter’s feet and not 
to that of them all. But & does not do this. ®& in reality substitutes 
inversely and later in the verse avrwy for avrov after yaria, making the 
sentence read éAaBev ra instead of iparia 
Von Soden at this place records eavrov for W and the omission of avrov 
by D de, but does not insert the true variation of x* there as he should 
have done if he had really tried to bring our apparatus up to date, 

Lastly at John xviii 16 von Soden quotes the variation ewyveyxev 
for eyyaye as read by *** = W and Paris”, but & also reads 
thus with W, and Paris’’ does not (according to Schmidtke’s edition it 
has aoyyayev with the rest). Von Soden does not report & because 
Tischendorf omitted to do so, but the reading is to be found duly 
recorded in the late Dr Scrivener’s very careful collation of & published 
at Cambridge in small and handy form by Deighton, Bell & Co. in 
1864. 

This leads up to another grave indictment. Von Soden depends 
entirely upon Tischendorf’s notes in his eighth edition of the N. ‘T. con- 
cerning &. He has evidently not had & collated for his use, and has 
ignored Dr Scrivener’s exceedingly accurate collation. 

In order to be brief I will prove the matter in one Gospel alone. 
I will take St John’s Gospel. ‘Tischendorf neglects to record some 
Sifty- five readings of 8. In every case but one von Soden follows suit, 
and neglects these readings also. And it is not as if the matters were 
of scant importance, for observe— 

vi 47. + om recorded for Sod“®® sy, and read also by 124 (not men- 

tioned), is read by & after the Coptic manner. 
vi 53 > To ata avrov recorded for /**° a Hil (and read also by 
Cypr Jul Firm Gelas) is the order also of &. 

xiii 34 — wa sec, recorded for * is also omitted by s. 

xix 8 > rov Aoyov rovrov recorded for *”** ‘ (and read also by 249 
and bt*r) is the order of x. 

But, far more important than the above omissions of Tischendorf and 
von Soden are the following readings of &, not only neglected by 
‘Tischendorf and von Soden, but also by Mrs Lewis, Horner, Merx, and 
the rest of the critics, readings of great import as to the matter of the 
versions, and an ‘ underlying Greek text ’ :— 

As to syr sin: 

Xvi 2. yap and syrriis, and these only. 
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XX 17 + wdov ante avaBaww and syr sin syr hierA¥ only. 

This conjunction of 8 and syr stands apart from all other authorities 
and has hitherto been unrecognized. Mrs Lewis recognizes the first 
(p. 256 ed. 1910 of syr sin) but not the second. Merx neglects & in 
both places, although referring to the reading of / and g among the Old 
Latins at xvi 2 of + om. ‘Quia eicient vos de sinagogis’ /, ‘qim in 
synagoga vos eicient’ g, which is the only other variation there among 
authorities (neglected by von Soden) except that the dohairic joins 
verses 1 and 2... ‘if they should put you out of the synagogue’. 

As to Coptic: 

vi 58. ‘The order > ot rarepes epayov by & alone is the order of sak 

and of dohiis, 

vi 52. & adds ovv after zws (alone with 56-58-61). In dohairic we 

read ONC OM 
x 27. For xayw & substitutes xa: with only e Aug 
and the sa/idic (against its usual emphatic method). 

As to Latin: 

xix 5. mopdvpovy (—To) & alone. 

As to Aethiopic : 

xix 6. + ante Neyer alone with 

As to Chrysostom: 

iii 22. > es Tovdaay yyy Kat ot pabytra avrov & 
cum (instead of ot paOyrat avrov as lovdarav ynv Kat exer 
dverpuBev of all the rest of the Greeks and of the versions). 

This is quite important as there are other traces of & and Chreodd mA. #- 
at i 15 epxopevos+os, iv 45 —edegavto avrov ot and St Chry- 
sostom’s copy of St John was a very ancient recension. We find 
Chrysostom and syr sin absolutely alone together at : 

vii 32. yoyyvovtos fantum (— wep avrov and —tavra). 

viii 16. eav kpww and —eyw), 
besides being often in sympathy elsewhere. 

J mention the above matters as to & in justice to our late lamented 
countryman, Dr Scrivener, whose faithful work ill deserved to be put 
aside by those claiming to say the last word on these subjects, Mrs Lewis 
seems to be the only living critic who shews an acquaintance with 
Scrivener’s collation of &. 


(V) Lrrors of Omission. 


Errors of omission abound, as at Matt. x 16 wou eyw arocreAdAw vpas 
es pegov Avkwy for ev peow Avewy where B is quoted alone. To Bsr 
should be added ff, 4 ug" and Lucifer. (Cf. the parallel at Luke x 3 
where Det substitutes peoov for ew peow [against d| and the ugg and 
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Ambr have '\» inter lupos which von Soden does not mention, merely 
stating D and not even D8* for pecov.) 

Matt. ix 35. —«at ante xypvoowr, by & doh*’, is not mentioned by 
von Soden at all, not even as to &. It is interesting because it is rather 
in the Coptic manner, and actually two 40h MSS omit with ® (deste 
Horner in vol. sah.). 

Besides omitting the ereorapxey of & in Matt. xiii 25, he neglects to 
record B* [see photographic edition] for (pro in 
xiii 24. I suppose because in the latter case Tischendorf is silent. 
But when & alone is to be coupled with Be" for this /ocutus est for pro- 
posuit or posuit it becomes quite important. 

& is quite clear with /ocutus est illis dicens, and apparently B before 
being inked over read in similar fashion <AaAncer avros Acywv, instead 
of avtors Aeyww. 

Matt. xxi 17. — «fw rys moAews & is given as being alone. But 28 
also omits, as duly recorded by Scholz. 

Matt. xxi 33. avrw Chr. So von Soden. But only omits ev. 
Von Soden is misled by the form of Tischendorf’s note and did not refer 
to the original. 

Matt. xxii 16. Evan. 604 (700), i.e. von Soden’s™, is given for 
Aeyovras. ‘This is wrong. Apparently von Soden took the evidence 
from Scrivener’s Adv. Crit. instead of from my edition, and mistook 


_d for b, for d*t there = Evan. 66 so reads, which von Soden does not 


report. 

Luke xi 48. paprupere & B L 892 and Sod?" Orig, he omits to add 
604 also. 

Matt. xxiv 34. Von Soden’s note (foot of p. 94) says: ‘add or ante 
ov = 892. But BDF L it ug syr Ps-Ath Origit, as well as 
copt, all add as well; see his upper notes. 

Matt. xxv 24. Von Soden quotes 209 (his ® *’) for avorypos instead 
of oxAnpos, but Lake definitely says not. 

Matt. xxvi 50. —«oovs & z8*t. Von Soden neglects this altogether. 

Matt. xxvi 65. «at Aeyer (Pro Aeywv). Von Soden records & but fails 
to add syrr. 

Matt. xxvii 3. perepeAnOn (Pro perapednbes). Von Soden records 
& but fails to add syr sin arm aeth pers. 

Mark vi 55. He cites & only for ev instead of em, that is to say kai 
év trois KpaBdrros, but this is the way the Latins have it ‘IN 
grabattis’, and he should have added /a/t. It is important here as 
to &. 

Mark vii 37. Von Soden’s note reads ‘add ws ante cat? /7®* bo’, but 
whereas sak adds gwete, only a few doh add sxeppsy, and von Soden 
neglects sah. 
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Mark viii 18. ‘om xa? He should add doAP!, for this is 
the Coptic method here being illustrated by x, to which attention should 
be called. 

Luke xxiii 50. Here, where he omits altogether to record — «at erd ante 
duxavos for B, he should have quoted with sa, thus forming another 
link between B and sah in the Coptic manner, as above for &. 

Mark x 21 ‘add er post ev (Lk 18,,) 7®*’. But von Soden forgets 
that minn™ and sah doh do so also. 

Luke v 2. The order zAova dvo credited to some few and 40h should 
also indicate sah, for this is the usual Coptic order. 

Luke x 35 ‘~ cdwxey ante dvo To B add sak. 

x 38 ‘om ets tov oxov avrys To B add sah. 
xi 36 ‘add ev ante ry Ta? *'**’. To these, B and Paris”, 
add both sak and doh. 
xvi 17. ‘~xepaav pay To B add sak syr. 
xii 32 ‘~ vpwv o zarnp H*"’, but to & add sak doh as usual, 
the possessive before the noun. 

Luke xxiv 38. xapdvay von Soden quotes only Ad (= Dial.), 
but cde read thus in cor vestrum, and so does sak practically and syr 
sin (Lewis, ed. 1910). 

Luke v 17. xwpys. He says ‘add rys ante kwpns 475% bo’, 
but he forgets B and should include *’. It is clearly indicated in 
Tischendorf. 

Luke ix 12. ‘dy loco de (Mk 6,,) H*' af’. The testimony of 
Paris” should be added to B af. 

Luke xiii 7. To B’s unique tov torov fro tyv yyy the testimony of 
80 should be added. Von Soden neglects 80 throughout. 

Luke xiii 34. eqvtov vooowy. He cites 816 Laura*™ only. 
But sak doh make the gender of the bird masculine, and he omits to 
add their testimony. This is a clear Coptic reflexion in & 16 and 
Laura“ and may not be overlooked. 

Luke xxii 27. +o ante pefwy &. To & should be added sak doh. 

John viii 55. + ort wap avrov exper (fost add oda avrov). So Ti 
(= Sod”). Von Soden does not mention this, but he should have done 
so. Every new fragment which comes from Egypt [see again imme- 
diately below] confirms editorial changes. Here is another instance of 
the new fragment Ti improvising. Von Soden has recorded it at Luke 
xxiii 53 for + Oevros avrov tw pvnpew peyav ov 
poyis avdpas exvdov (cf. Ddcsahal.), but does not do so here 
in John. 

Luke vii 47. Here again (see Amélineau otices des mss coptes 
p- 52) the fragment of a Greek Coptic Lectionary, whose mark I do not 
know in von Soden or in Gregory, reports + xa: before odvyov ayaza fin. 
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with only B 892 and Paris”, who read: w de oAryov aguerar Kat odryov 
ayara. Von Soden does not report this. Observe that thisfurther support 
for B comes from the same source as the other T support. This fragment 
differs by reading: o odAtyov ayara Kat odvyov ayara, as if 
aware of the variation of F 2? 28 aeth: w de odvyov ayara odtyov aguerat, 
but erring in the process of conflation. 

Mark xiv 3. ov (p70 avrov fr.) D it sah dohttes, Neglected 
by von Soden. (Beermann and Gregory report Sod® for avtov.) - 

Mark xvi 2. avare:Aavros tov yAwov. Omitted by & Not noted by 
von Soden. 

Hans von Soden has condemned me in a recent number of the 
Literaturzeitung for bringing as it were iron to Essen, and has said that 
I had nothing new to shew him; and that everybody knew of the 
matters to which I had called attention. 

I submit respectfully that much has yet to be learned by the school 
of von Soden in matters of textual criticism if it would make the path 
smoother and not harder for students of the coming generation. 


(VI) Unnecessary difficulties presented to Students. 


Mark i 26. In von Soden’s note we find ‘to'~ 70? 73"’. This means 
that B omits 76 reading «ai abrov (that 
unclean one) instead of xai ox. 7b dxaBaprov (the unclean 
spirit). 

By this note he seems to wish to suggest that it is an error from ro 
following ro. But this is rather fanciful here. Why inject further 
trouble into these troublesome matters, and force the student to waste 
time in seeking out what ro'%70? means ? 

Luke xxii 6. Similarly, for the omission of xat egwpooynoev by BCN 
/at syr sin, all we find in the apparatus is ‘xac'n? 75% 5% [* sys Evo’. 
This is not very illuminating, and involves a great waste of time to the 
student. 

Again, Luke viii 25, the important omission of xa vraxovovew avtw by 
B Sod™ 604 aeth Tert™*tc ? is only noticed in the third set of notes as 
», meaning 604. The arrangement of the 
apparatus is most misleading. 

Luke xvii 6. For the omission of ravry after ry ovxapwvw von Soden adds 
syr cu to bo Ja o AS’, but syr cu (as against syr sin ‘to this 
mulberry tree’) says ‘ fo a hill’. Why divorce the important variation 
from its context to explain that syr cu does not read ‘ Tu1s This 
kind of thing is done again and again. As a matter of fact there is no 
need to add syrcu for —ravrn above, for below von Soden has: ‘add 
post av': tw ope rovrw peraBa evrevOev exer pereBawev (cf. Mk 11, 
Mt 179, 21,,) 18 sy¢ (om rovrw und exer).’ 
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Again, Luke xxiv 31, & omits xa: ereyvwoav avrov. _ Von Soden once 
more dignifies this by citing ‘xa'~* H5**’. It is placed in so insig-* 
nificant a position that one hardly sees it, and then has to worry to find 
out what it means. 


(VII) Carelessness as to the application of § following a Codex. 

As regards 157, at the important place Luke xxii 43-44, he has 
gravely misrepresented my manuscript and probably some of his own. 

[He has placed 157 in his family 7 27 9°! 1182 1226 377, 

At Luke xxii 43-44, in his upper notes (which constitute his ‘ margin ’) 
he records for omission of these verses 207°f which means the corrector 
of 157 plus the family or one of them. 

Now in 157 there is no sign of omission by any corrector. 
I examined the place carefully. As to f no doubt it indicates *" (= 713), 
but why not say so here? Ifthe other members of the family do not 
omit (and it is questionable whether they all belong together as a family) 
we should be quite sure of the fact. An f is quite insufficient here. 
His * (= 291) would be the more likely MS to omit. 

The worst feature as to this is outside of St Mark’s Gospel. Because 
if f follows 7*5° it does not refer to 7*™* next in order on his list. 


(VIII) Meglect of the Aethiopic. 

Von Soden’s neglect of the Aethiopic is really serious, especially as 
in a work up to date on the N. T. it is absolutely essential to take into 
consideration the readings of aeth and fers. 

A case occurs at Matt. xxvii 50 6 xpagas 
adixev mvedpa, where he cites ‘ rapedwxev | adyxev (Io 19,,) Ta I, 
aveBn syr®{°]’ and stops there. He should have added ae¢h exivit. 

Merx (p. 16), referring to this, says: ‘ Und damit wieder hingt die 
Erzahlung Matt. xxvii 50 in Syrsin zusammen, wo es nicht heisst dgijxev 
To rvedpa = er sandte den Geist fort, gab thn auf, hauchte thn aus, sondern 
cas04 hale d. h. sein Geist stieg hinauf. Diese Lesart steht bis 
jetzt ganz allein ; dass hier aber nicht nach diusserer Bezeugung, sondern 
nach dem dogmatischen Zusammenhange zu urteilen ist, das sollte 
einleuchten,’ 

Thus, von Soden could have supplemented Merx here by quoting ae¢h 
for exivit, é&jOe, as does Horner, but he does not. Nor does he use 
aeth in other places where its readings are both certain and most 
instructive. 

So, again, at Luke ix 20, where von Soden quotes 604 for ~ pe Aeyere 
ewat, he neglects not only ae¢h but also Déa/ for this omission. 

Again, at Luke xvi 3, we miss ae¢k which supports sak doh syrr as to 
B’s very important and unique addition among the Greeks of xa: before 
€TQITELV. 

V2 
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- At Luke vi 17, where he quotes 8 398 for carey alone among Greeks © 
with Marcion, he omits to record Marcion (Zpiphis diserte), and forgets 
to add to the Latins quoted the other versions copt syr fers and aeth. 


(IX) Style of note. 

Luke vi 26. Can one imagine a more inadequate note than this : ‘om 
mavres Ta Mp K gg Hf exe 4 56 ff bo Ja 9 fn ¢ pa b 287 f 1216 € 1091 f 1098 ¢ 72 fo o 351 f 
377 1341 | 4 22 33 178 fff 1353 f 1886-1443 1493 Aik! 179 Jat, ~ avOpwrot 
mavres boTr, ~ avOpwrot a am, 

The phrase is: dray xadds cirwow wévres oi (Or of 
dvOp. mavres, OF of dvOpwro tantum). 

The inversion of order by & sak doh and Jrenit is stated nearly 
correctly, sak only being omitted. This inversion, however, points 
probably to the omission of zavres being basic. It is therefore essential 
that the evidence for omission should be carefully stated. What do we 
find ? 

‘Om zavtes Ta Mp X”’, that is Zatian Marcion and Kowy. But syr 
sin and syr pesh also omit as does fers confirming it. So does aeth 
(‘populus’) and also arm (teste Rieu) and Macarius, all to be found 
distinctly stated in Tischendorf, except as to syr sin since discovered. 
Whereas as to the Kowy, the textus receptus and most cursives have it 
and do nof omit. On the other hand, to the MSS cited against omission 
should be added 100 cursives examined by von Soden’s predecessors. 
The uncials which omit: DF¥ LS V If 4 A are not stated in von Soden’s 
list, but include D. 

Could any one tell from von Soden’s grouping that D omitted? D can 
hardly be included in X (Kowy), and they have to be sought by 
a ridiculous process of elimination, or enquired after in Tischendorf. 

The news which von Soden really gives us is that W (014) and the 
Tiflis MS (050) do not omit. 

Tischendorf’s note is quite clear. The important part is Irenaeus’s 
interpreter’s opposition to the Latin. Under the circumstances @8 
should be quoted against the Latin, for d omit with D# Aé', so that to 
von Soden’s note add ‘(fraeter dd pug?™ cod caraf., cor. vat yg)’ after 
‘lat’. Supply also @8yvg*4 in Wordsworth and White’s apparatus. 
Supply syr siz in Horner’s apparatus. 


(X) Zrror or ambiguity in quoting fam x, and some of the most important 
cursives. 
zm is a family of the purple uncials covering N&@andn. Very loose 
use is made of this. We will read r exc 17 [= @], whereas 3 may be 
tK only one extant at this place, N and 7 not being available. 
At Luke xx 4 and elsewhere von Soden quotes 7 as a family, whereas 
N only is extant. 
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As to 2P¢ (Sod), at Mark ix 28 2P¢ reads «A@ovros avrov and thus 
alone, Von Soden adds ist (his and fam ‘zw exc. 17’. Both are 
wrong. N & and ist read eAfovra avrov. As to ‘exc 17’, itis right to the 
extent that ® reads ewedOovra avrov. 

Many errors and omissions as to 157 occur. This is the more repre- 
hensible as I notice that von Soden had at least two Gospels recollated 
(Matthew and Luke, see his card). At Luke vi 40 he quotes 157 
(his *”) for -7as, the exceptional omission by & Sod** 4 vg” only. 
I did not note this, and I think I should have seen it. He does not 
quote 157 for exrw in the same verse which my eyes observed. 

Note at Matt. xxiv 45 em ry oxeova 157 alone, for er rns Oeparrecas (or 
ouxerevas, OF Von Soden quotes 157 for et ry so that his 
collator was not accurate there. 

And at Luke xx 46 he quotes: ‘add rovs ante acracpovs 77*’. 
This is 157. To it add sak doh. 

But to this reading should also be added that of 157 7 the same 
verse for + tas ante mzpwroxabedpias as well as sak boh again, which 
von Soden neglects. Why quote one and not the other? 

Similarly, Luke xxii 7 ‘ yv loco yAGev (cf. Mk. 14,) 7%". To 157 
for this exceptional reading should be added fers. 

Evan. 604/700 (his '**) is often misquoted by von Soden. At Luke 
xi 47 it is added by mistake to the very small group xC ZpipAmare for 
kat ou Tatepes, Whereas it should be added on the next line and in the next 
verse to the small group for paprupes exre where von Soden omits it. 

Sod!” (Matthaei’s o and our 245) is frequently quoted wrongly, e.g. 
Luke ii 21, xix 43. 

Sod'*"’ (Greg. and Scr. 892) collated by Harris. Although sometimes 
employed is often omitted by von Soden, as at Mark xiv 46. He says: 
‘om avtw @ff*’; but add W 892 as well as aeth and fers, which omit er 
avtov of textus receptus, which in Soden’s text is avrw. 

Sod*” (Greg. 579 Scr. 743, Paris”). Often omitted, as at the impor- 
tant place Luke xvi 30 avaory zpos avtovs (fro ropevOy mpos avrovs) 
where von Soden only quotes&. Again, Luke vii 47, where euray for Aeyw 
is read by & Paris” only, correctly reported by von Soden, i the same 
verse as to + Kat ante odvyov ayara he only gives B and '*f. This 
obscures the issue. By ' he indicates 892. By f he may mean 
Paris”, but he should say so, for these three only have the reading (with 
an £vst from Egypt published by Amélineau). 

Von Soden often opposes Schmidtke’s edition of Paris”, as at Luke 
xxii 17 fin., quoting avros while Schmidtke prints definitely «es avrovs 
(with L). 

Indeed, I question the appearance of Evan. 33 (Sod®**) several times 
in the apparatus ; notably at Luke vi 38 where Soden quotes >” for 
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petpyOnoera. Tischendorf does not. ‘Tregelles does not. In von 
Soden’s apparatus appears “ (=our P). Did he not when copying 
33 for P also add 848 (Evan. 33) by mistake? If I am correct, this 
change of numbers leads to absolutely nothing but confusion. 

But to state these matters is only to make a partial impression on my 
readers of the grievous state of things in this latest book on a most 
intricate subject. Zs ist zum Weinen. 1 have claimed the privilege of 
presenting these few facts, gleaned in the course of a self-imposed task 
for other purposes (and not for an unfriendly review), because I am pro- 
bably one of the very few who could pass an oral examination as to the 
numbers used by von Soden and their equivalents in the older notation. 


H. C. Hoskikrr. 
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THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN’S ‘GELASIAN 
SACRAMENTARY’. 


II 


Sections xv, xvi. The fifteenth and sixteenth sections contain material 
proper to a Canon Poenitentialis." At what period in the evolution of 
the sacramentarial portion of our document were they introduced ? 

As at present informed, I see no reason to believe that any of the 
non-sacramentarial elements of our document had a place in it at either 
s or S,. But, since some of them have been derived from a Canon 
Poenitentialis, some from a Rituale Pontificale, some from a Baptiste- 
rium, we must not assume that one and all of them were introduced at 
either S,, V, or V’; for, evidently, the co-option may have been gradual : 
and, if my forecast of the external history of the collective whole is not 
warped by some unsuspected error, all of extraneous work that may 
reasonably be attributed to the first cismontane editor are §§ xv, xvi and 
a part of § xxxviii. 

The ‘Precor dite’ &c. in § xv demands emendation. (1) In its 
first sentence the words ‘praeteritorum criminum relaxare’ should 
perhaps be corrected, as by Mr Wilson, to ‘praeteritorum criminum 
debita relaxare’ ; and (2) I think that in the next sentence the words 
‘uel confessione’ must be deemed intruders. I suspect that ‘con- 
fessione’ was an interlinear or marginal alternative to ‘ precibus’—‘ qui 
publicani precibus placatus es’—but that a post-editorial copyist, 
perhaps the scribe of Reginensis, familiar with Merovingian Latin, 
conceived the ‘uel’ to have a copulative force and made the two 
words a textual adjunct to ‘precibus’. If this be the right account of 
these two peculiarities, and if (3), with the corrected St Gallen, we are 
to read ‘sacroscis’ for scis ac sacris’ in the last clause, we have for ‘the 
original value of the prayer in terms of letters 414 not, as in Regi- 
nensis, 425. 

On turning to the rubric ‘ Zgreditur poenitens’ &c. in § xxxviii (Mur. 
i 549) the reader will perceive that it is worded almost identically with 
the major portion of the latter half of the ‘ Suscipis eum’ &c. in § xvi. 

1 A contemporary of Charles the Great, Hetto, Bishop of Basel, previously 
Abbot of Reichenau, ordains as follows in his Capitulare: ‘Sexto, quae ipsis 
sacerdotibus necessaria sunt ad discendum: id est, sacramentarium, lectionarium, 
antiphonarium, baptisterium, computus, canon poenitentialis, psalterium, homiliae 
per circulum anni dominicis diebus et singulis festiuitatibus aptae. Ex quibus 
omnibus si unum defuerit sacerdotis nomen uix in eo constabit’ (Migne S. L. cv 
763C). For a similar use of the word ‘canon’ see Becket Memorials (Rolls Series) 
vii 427, where, on the subject of the royal coronation, we read ‘ Rex iunior .. . 
sicut in antiquo et communi coronationis canone continetur ’. 
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From this I infer, (1) that the first cismontane editor worked on a Canon 
Poenitentialis which contained a dual form whose two components were 
connected by a twofold rubric in (191+29 =) 220 letters (eight « 
lines), and to this effect,—‘ Suscipis eum tv. feria mane in capite xlmae et 
cooperis eum cilicio oras pro eo et inclaudis usque ad coenam dni. Qui 
codem die egreditur de loco ubi poenitentiam gessit et in gremio praesentatur 
étiae prostrato omni corpore in terra. Et postulat in his uerbis diaconus’ : 
(2) That he resolved to set the first component where now we find it, 
in § xv, but to defer the second to the Thursday before Easter, and 
that he therefore subjoined to the first component an abbreviated 
modification of the rubric, wording it thus, and in 170 letters (six @ 
lines),—Suscipis eum ... ad coenam dni. Qui eodem die in gremio prae- 
sentatur eliae et dat oionem pontifex super eum ad reconciliandum: but 
(3) that the editor of V, who had room on his page for a rubric of 
seven « lines, inserted the words ‘frostrato eo omni corpore in terra’ 
before ‘dat oionem ... ad reconciliandum’, thus achieving a third total 
of 199 letters ; and (4) that the ‘ 7 guinta feria coenae di sicut ibi conti- 
netur’ is a marginal gloss which, set at the foot of the page in the last 
compiler’s volume, or a copy of it, was, by inadvertence or caprice, 
welded to it by the scribe of Reginensis, or a predecessor. 

Two important questions now demand our care.—What sort of 
ecclesiastic was addressed in this ‘ suscipis’, this ‘ cooperis’, this ‘oras’ 
and this ‘ zxclaudis’? and, At what period in the history of the Canon 
Poenitentialis was the rubric written ? 

1. The ecclesiastic meant was not the bishop. This is evident from 
the context in § xvi. 

And yet he was no mere ecclesiastic, for he was armed with coercive 
jurisdiction: else he would not have been empowered to keep the 
offender in six weeks’ custody under lock and key. Surely, he was 
an abbot who had the same seigneurial prerogative in his own domain 
as was enjoyed by the bishop of a ciurtas episcopalis. 1 think, too, that 
we must assume the domain of this abbot to have been at no great 
distance from the cathedral church of the diocese in which it lay. 

2. Are we therefore to say that the prayers now in § xv and the 
prayers ad reconciliandum now in § xxxviii are as recent as the first of 
that line of abbots who enjoyed this coercive jurisdiction? I think not. 

In my examination of the ‘ Missale Francorum’' I claimed to prove 
that several editions of that document were set forth on y pages; 
i.e. on twenty-one line pages of the average capacity of 293 
letters to a line: and I now observe with hopeful interest that, if 
we eliminate from the Canon Poenitentialis of my hypothesis the 
‘ Suscipis eum’ &c., the four supplementary prayers headed ‘ Jtem ad 

1 See J. T.S. vol. xii pp. 217-250, 535-572. 
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vecontiliandum’ &c. and the repeated ‘ Ds qui’ &c., we yet again seem 
to have detected a libellus of y pagination. Nor only so. A like 
discovery ensues if we next eliminate all that implies the presence of 
a bishop at the function. I dwell no longer on suggestive phenomena 
the consideration of which appertains to the external history of our 
document, but content myself with tabulating the results of my analysis, 
and with observing (1) that my first column of linear values gives us 
three several groups of prayers each of which is equivalent to either two 
or three y pages, and (2) that my second column shews the address and 
the rubrics which imply the presence of the bishop to have had the 
value of three such pages; but (3) that, a developement on « pages 
being next assumed, the third column shews so much as relates to the 
Wednesday in guinguagesima to be equivalent to a couple of such 
pages, provided, and provided only, that we assume that developement 
to have exhibited the rubric which implies coercive jurisdiction in some 
dignitary other than the bishop. It also suggests an apologia for the 
repeated ‘D5 qui confitentium’ &c. in the second component of the 
scheme. But for that anomaly the whole would not have been equal to 
an integral number of « pages. 


pen., peng Pen, 
(7 pages) | (10 pages) |(11 «pages) 
Title and ornamentation - . . . 2 2 
Exaudi dite preces nras &c. . . . | 116 4 4 4]% 
Praeueniat hunc famulum &c.. . . | 93 3 3 3a] 
Adesto die supplicationibus &e. . | 176 6 6 
Die ds ii. qui offensione &c. . . | 346 12 12 12 
Precor diie clementiam &c. . . | 425 (414) 15=42 15= 42 
Aad reconciliandum poenitentem . | 27 I g 
Postulat in his uerbis diaconus . | 27 1 a 
Ordo agentibus &e. - | 33 
Suscipis eum &e.. «| 191! 
Et postulat in his &e. . . | 29 1=48 
Adest o uenerabilis pontifex &c. | 1624 56 56 
Post hoc admonetur &e. 124 5=63 5 
Ad reconciliandum poenitentem . .| 27 I I I 
Adesto diie supplicationibus &c. . . | 226 8 8 8 
Praesta quaesumus &c. | 150 5 5 5 
Ds humani generis conditor &c. . . | 811 28=42 28 = 42 28 2 
Item ad &ce.. . . «| 3% I 4 
Omp. semp. &e. . . 141 
Omp. et mirs . | 157 6 
Ds qui confitentium &c. . | 255 2 a 
Die sée pater omp. &c. . | 470 1 
Reconciliatio poenitentis ad mortem . | 32 I I I 3 
Ds mirs ds clemens qui &c. . . . | 508 18 18 18 Z 
Maiestatem tuam dite &c. . . . «| 192 7 7 7 
Maiestatem tuam quaesumus &c. . | 353 12 12 12 
Ds mirs ds clemens &c.. . . | 679 (688) 24 24 24 
post&e. . . « 49 2 
Ds qui confitentium &c. . | 273 10 
Explicit or otherrubric. . . . . 1=63 1=63 2=216 


« 
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In constructing this and such analogous tables as concern a Canon 
Poenitentialis, a Rituale Pontificale, or a Baptisterium I assume that in 
y libelli the first page of text held the general title of the work, and that 
there was some slight ornamentation ; but that in x libelli there was 
an artistically designed frontispiece into which the general title was 
introduced. 

The resumed record for S,, V, V’ (see above, p. 224) will thus be :— 


| | & 
§ xv Oiones ct prees&. 30 | * 1 1 
Exaudi die &c.. 116 4 4 4 
Pracueniat . . «193 | 4 3 3 
Adesto die &e.. . . +... | 176 7 6 6 
Die dS. &c. . «| 346 13 12 12 
Precor die &c.. . «| 425 (414) 15 14 14 
§ xvi Ordo agentibus &c. » «1 BB 1 1 1 
Suscipiseuma&e. 170%, 199° 6? =50 72=48| 73=48 
(P.22 ends)|(P. 22 ends)| (P. 22 ends) 


The Cismontane Equipment and Text of §& xvii, xviii. Remark has 
already been made (see above, p. 219) on the seeming abbreviation of 
the first Secreta in § xvii by the substitution for ‘ut tibi et mentes nfas 
reddat acceptas et continentiae promptioris nobis tribuat facultatem’ 
of the extant ‘ut tibi et mentes nias reddat acceptas et continentiae 
promptiores’. Another instance—effected, however, not by retrench- 
ment, but by excision—occurs in the Ad Populum for Quadragesima 
Sunday. In Rheinau, in St Gallen and in Gerbert, indeed in § xxvi 
of the present Book (Mur. i 525), the prayer is worded ‘Super populum 
tuum . . . benedictio copiosa descendat indulgentia ueniat consolatio 
tribuatur’ &c. (134 letters), but in the first item of § xviii Reginensis reads 
‘Super populum tuum. . . benedictio copiosa descendat consolatio 
tribuatur’ &c. (117 letters) ; ‘indulgentia ueniat’ being absent, and, as 
I believe, absent by intentional exclusion. Mr Wilson ‘restores’ them, 
though within cautionary brackets ; but I think that, as ona previous 
occasion, he is mistaken in so doing. ‘This is a Leonianum prayer 
(Leon. XLIII iv) ; and, since in Reginensis it serves as a benedictory 
Sunday prayer, it was, by the hypothesis, introduced by the first 
cismontane editor ; whom I believe to have given it its full value not 
because, had it been too long for his purpose, he might have selected 
or composed a shorter prayer, but because its full text is found, and 
found on this very Sunday, in the cognate documents just mentioned. 
Hence it is that I attribute our shorter text of it, as I attribute the 
shorter text of the first Secreta in § xvii, to Redaction V, and the 
longer text to S,. 


The synopses on pp. 222, 223 were concerned with the equipment and 
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text of the Roman missae for the fortnight beginning on Quinquagesima 
Sunday. Assuming them to be true to fact, and collating them with 
the following tables, we cannot but note the skill exercised by the first 
of the cismontane editors. 


§xvii. | W.inl™, | ™, |Sat.inl™,| § xviii, xI™ S, 


V V S, V 
Capitulum . . . | 48 got, 
Sub-title . 7 

Colletta . . . . | 82 3 3 | 129 
Oratio . - | 104 4 4 | 112 
Secreta. . . . | 141), 119? 5? 4? | 114 
Postcommunion . | 111 4 4 | 90 
Ad Populum... | 138 5°5 | 88 
Of the following . 22 


EES 


4 5 5 
5 5 5 
5 | 142 5 5 
4 3.3 
3 | 1347, 1127? 5° 4? 


Totals (0) for S, 25(P.23ends) 19 21 24 25 =89 
— »  («#)forVandV’ 24(P.23ends) 18 21 22 24=85 


M. in | T. in | W. in xl™.| F. in | Sat, in xl™, 


Brought forward . 8g 85 
Capitulum . . 21 1 1/8 
Colletta . . . .|83 3 3 4 5 
Oratio. . . . «11767 6 4 5 
Secreta . . . .| 1205 4]142 5 5/75 3 
Postcommunion .| 76 3 3 4 3 
Ad Populum. . .| 86 3 3 4 3 
Of the following . 


Total (@) for S, 111 23 20 21(=175) 25 =200 
(P. 31 ends) 
for Vand V’ 105 22 20 21'=168) 24=192 


(P. 31 ends) 


At s the item for Quinquagesima Sunday had begun at the head of 
a page, and at S, that distinction was given to the first station of the old 
Roman odseruantia (see above, p. 222). ‘The editor of S, combined the 
two expedients’; and this he did, first, by so equipping § xii with 
a second Oratio and both § xii and § xiv with Ad Populum prayers 
—prayers forbidden them while the book represented Roman use— 
as that the Mass for Quinquagesima Sunday should begin with 
a page (see above, p. 224); and then, as we have just seen, by giving 
this item an Ad Populum of five lines and subjoining two lines of 
rubric. Again, at s and S, the group for Quadragesima week had ended 
at the foot of a page (see above, p. 223). The editor of S,, although his 
own Saturday scheme differed greatly from his predecessor’s, attained 


1 The table of linear values for §§ i-xi at Redactions S,, S,, V will be found on 
PP. 202, 203, 204 supra; those for §§ xii-xiv on p. 224. 
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a like result by adding, as we have just seen, an Ad Populum of five 
lines to the item for Sunday and by giving a new value (127 letters 
instead of 114) to Wednesday’s Collecta (see above, pp. 220, 221, 223). 

Equally conspicuous is the awkward skill with which I charge the 
second cismontane editor postulated by my thesis. It was, in my 
opinion, his curious but precarious endeavour to include in a given 
number of integral « pages items which at Redaction S, had occupied 
the same number of integral @ pages : and while I believe that in pursuit 
of that endeavour he mutilated the Postcommunion of § i, the Secreta of 
§ ii, and the Preface and Ad Populum of § xii (see above, pp. 206, 225), 
I also believe that in pursuit of the same endeavour he augmented the 
long rubric in § xvi (see above, p. 328), but curtailed the text and 
modified the construction of the Secreta for Quinquagesima Sunday 
(reducing 141 letters to 119), and on Quadragesima Sunday eliminated 
a phrase from the Ad Populum which his predecessor had given to 
that anniversary (reducing 134 letters to 117). 

Thus, notwithstanding two very notable changes of liturgical plan on 
the part of the first cismontane editor, who not only inserted several 
Ad Populum prayers into the document but devised a new scheme of 
ember observance, multifarious and sometimes minute modifications of 
equipment, of rubric and of text have brought it to pass that in as 
many as four successive editions the period beginning with the Feast 
of the Theophany and ending with Quadragesima week is represented 
by an integral number of pages, and these pages of diverse capacity. 
In the first of the two Roman editions (see above, pp. 212, 222, 223) the 
items assigned to that period fill eleven 8 pages (pp. 4-14), and in the 
second twelve of 6 value (pp. 15-26). In the first cismontane edition 
(see above, pp. 224, 330, 331) they fill fifteen 6 pages (pp. 17-31), and in 
the second and third fifteen of « value (pp. 17-31). 'When—and, if so, 
how soon—will a similar phenomenon occur ? 

Section xix. It is by no means likely that the cautionary rubric, 
‘ Istae oiones quae sequuntur primo sabbato in mense primo sunt dicendae’, 
at the beginning of § xix’ was inserted by the editor of S,, for he 
might have so worded the capitulum, ‘ Ozones et preces’ &c., as to avoid 
all need for it: and we must not attribute to him the sixth and 
supplementary prayer, ‘Omp. semp. d5 qui per continentiam’ &c., for it 
would have carried the item beyond the end of a page. Nor dare 
I assign this prayer to the editor of V, whose wont it has not as yet 
been to introduce new constituents: I therefore attribute it to the 
compiler of V’; and I hope soon to learn what his object may have 
been in so amplifying the item as to carry it six lines beyond, not 

1 In Mr Wilson’s edition the cautionary rubric and the title of the section have 
donned each other’s type. They are properly printed in Muratori (i 511). 
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merely a page, but a verso page, and that not improbably the last page 
of a gathering (p. 32 of his volume). But, as to the rubric, I think 
that that must have been inserted by the editor of V; and for two 
reasons—First: because if, as the pagination of V would seem to 
suggest, that edition was set forth in another diocese than that for 
which S, had been written, such diocese may have been one that had 
need of explicit caution that, although the section stood next in order 
after that for Quadragesima week, the Roman custom of ordaining 
priests and deacons in that week, as against the first week in the 
calendral month of March, was not to be observed. Secondly: be- 
cause, if we were to assign it to V’ we should set its ‘Arimo sabbato in 
mense primo’ in conflict with the rubric at the beginning of § xx (Mur. 
i 512), a rubric of Roman reference and therefore a rubric whose 
‘sabbatorum dies mensis primi’ and ‘sabbatorum dies mensis quarti’ 
are the spring and summer ember Saturdays of the Roman Church as 
determined by the incidence of Easter, not the first Saturday in the 
March and the first in the June of the civil calendar. ‘Thus we have— 


§ xix. Emper Saturpay. 


Ss, V Vv’ 
Istae oiones quae sequuntur &e.. 
Oiones et preces in xii lectiones &e. 11 1 
D5 qui delinquentes &c. . . . . 
Omnium nrm diie quaesumus &c.. . . . . 102 444 
Ieiunia quaesumus die &c. . . 122 5 4 4 
Adesto quaesumus omp. dS &c.. . . . . « 83 333 
Da nobis obseruantiam &e. . . . . . 444 
Omp. semp. dS quiper&c.. . . 174 6 


Sections xx-xxiv. When, many months ago, my first analysis of 
§§ xx—xxiv was all but completed, I found that I had unwittingly worked 
my way to a theory too startling to be lightly accepted as even probable. 
I therefore contented myself with making mention of it in a foot-note. 
But, now that I have pursued my study of the document as far, 
inclusively, as § xl, I am persuaded that the theory is true to fact. 
I therefore cancel what I had written concerning these five sections, 
and, in order to make my meaning clear without needless fatigue to the 
reader, proceed synthetically; beginning with what, for the sake of 
argument, I set forth as a working hypothesis. 

No one can carefully read the prayer ‘Die sce pater omp.’ &c. in 
§ xx (Mur. i 513) without perceiving that it resolves itself into two 
clearly distinguishable parts. The first of these, ‘Diie sCe . . . indige- 
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mus’ (940 letters), treats of the sacerdotal system of the Old Law, 
regarding it as an adumbration of the sacerdotal system of the New: 
but it is entirely non-consecratory. ‘The second, ‘Da quaesumus omp. 
pater . . . consequantur. per’ (337 letters), is a formula of consecration. 

Again : a careful examination of the prayer ‘ Adesto quaesumus’ &c. 
in § xxii (7. 515) shews that this resolves itself into four parts. The 
first, ‘Adesto quaesumus .. . sorte perpetua possiderent’ (635 letters), 
is prefatory and altogether non-consecratory, for its only subject-matter 
is the Mosaic economy as an adumbration of the Christian. The 
second, ‘Super hos quoque ... dedicamus’ (114 letters), though not 
strictly consecratory, relates to the thing in hand, and implores a 
blessing on the ordinands actually present at the feet of the consecrating 
bishop. The subject-matter of the third, ‘ Et nos quidem . . . donare 
quae poscimus’ (274 letters), is the weakness of the consecrator himself, 
and his inability to scrutinize aright the human heart. The last, 
‘Emitte in eos quaesumus diie spm stm... capere mereantur. per’ 
(431 letters), is strictly consecratory. 

Redaction ‘ord. (A speculative reconstruction). Let us, then, assume 
that the form for the ordering of presbyters in § xx has been evolved 
from a very brief original, an original whose only constituents were the 
bidding-prayer, ‘Oremus dilectissimi’ &c., and the true formula of 
consecration, ‘Da quaesumus omp. pater in hos’ &c., or, more 
probably, ‘Da quaesumus dite ste pater omp. aeterne dS in hos’ &c. 
(351, not 336, letters)’: and let us make a like assumption as regards the 
form for the ordering of deacons ; this being supposed to have com- 
prised no more than the extant bidding-prayer and the strictly 
consecratory formula, ‘Emitte in eos quaesumus die . . . mereantur. 
per’, necessarily corrected to ‘ Emitte in hos famulos tuos quaesumus 
diie . . . mereantur. per’ (441 letters, not 430).? 

Let us further assume that the volume in which they were written— 
like the Canon Poenitentialis (see above, p. 329) which I conceive to 
have held the nucleus of §§ xv, xvi—was a volume of y pagination 
(21 x 294). Such hypothesis would yield a scheme as follows :— 


scheme 
Oremus dilectissimi &c. . . . 158 53 
Da quaesumus die sCe pater omp. asin in hos &e, 351 12 
Il. Consecratiodiaconorum . . . . I=21 
Oremus dilectissimi &c.. . . . « 6 
Emitte in hos famulos tuos diic spm : stm &e. . 15=21 


1 In terms of y lines the linear value is 12 by either computation. 
2 In terms of ¥ lines the linear value is 15 by either computation. 
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Redaction ‘ ord.,’. Now, let us develope our hypothesis by supposing 
that these brief but sufficient forms, inscribed on two pages of y value, 
fell into the hands of a prelate—whether bishop of Rome or bishop of 
some other Church matters not for the moment—a prelate who regarded 
the gradations of rank in the sacerdotal caste of the Old Law as 
typical of like gradations, divinely designed, in the New; and that in 
obedience to such idea he interposed the passage ‘ Diie ste pater omp. 
aeterne dS... indigemus’ (940 letters) between the bidding-prayer of 
the first item and the strictly consecratory ‘Da quaesumus’ &c., but 
reduced this from 351 letters to 336 by omitting ‘diie ste’ and 
‘aeterne dS’, which would have made it redundant: and further, that, 
in order to emphasize the strictly consecratory character of the ‘ Da 
quaesumus’, he prefixed to this a distinctive rubric, ‘Seguttur consecratio’. 
The resulting scheme would be a scheme which gave further honour to 
the ‘Da quaesumus’ by making it begin on a fresh page*: thus,— . 


scheme 
I. Ad ordinandos presbyteros . . 23 I 
Ornamentation . . . 13 
Oremus dilectissimi &e. . . . . 158 3 
sce pater omp.aeterne ds... indigemus 932(940)33 
Sequitur consecratio . . 1 = 42 (second page ends) 
Da quaesumus omp. pater in hos &c. . . 336 12 
II. Ad ordinandos diaconos. . . . 20 1 
Oremus dilectissimi &c.. . . . . 172 6 (=19) 


But, if this result was brought about designedly, we must next assume 
that, in very consistency, he would interpose after the bidding-prayer of 
the second item a passage dogmatically analogous to his ‘ Dite ste. . . 
indigemus’, and that he would be careful so to regulate its length as 
that, whether with or without a ‘ Seguitur consecratio’, it should extend as 
far as the end of a page. I therefore assume that he did this, and that the 
passage devised was the ‘ Adesto quaesumus . . . possiderent ’ (Mur. i 515) 
now found in Reginensis. The result justifies my anticipation. It is— 

Brought forward . . . 19 

Adesto quaesumus omp. dS... possiderent 635 22 

Sequitur consecratio . 19 1= 42 (fourth page ends) 


Again : if I am right in believing him to have been consistent thus far, 
I must next suppose that he would be careful so to enhance the original 
formula, ‘ Emitte’ &c., as that, whether with or without a final rubric, 


1 By an imperatively needed correction Mr Wilson increases the Reginensis total 
from 917 to 932: this I augment to 940 by reading, in the first sentence, ‘ds 
honorum omnium et omnium dignitatum .. . distributor’ in place of ‘dS honorum 
omnium dignitatum . . . distributor’. See and compare Leon. xxviii (Mur. i. 424). 
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it should cover at least one integral page. This I assume him to have 

done by prefixing to it—purposely changed, however, from ‘ Emitte in 

hos famulos tuos’ &c. to ‘ Emitte in eos’ &c., so as to avoid tautology 

—the passage ‘Super hos quoque famulos tuos . . . suppliciter dedica- 
’, This my next anticipation is justified by the result :— ; 


mus. 
Super hos .. , dedicamus (113) Emitte in eos &c.(431) 544 19 
Rubric or prolonged conclusion . . oa ee 2=21 (fifth page ends) 


Redaction ‘ Ord.’. In further developement of the hypothesis, let us 
now suppose that a copy of Redaction ord., fell into the hands of 
a prelate who was already in possession of the items ‘ Consummatio pres- 
byteri’ and ‘ Ad consummandum diaconatus officium’, a pair of items 
which, although at first sight they look like supplements to those which 
we have just been examining, have a strong claim to be regarded as in 
and of themselves complete and efficient forms of ordination’; and that 


1 I do not think I can insist too strongly on the claim which I here make for the 
‘Consummatio presbyteri’ and the ‘Ad consummandum diaconatus officium’ ; that 
they were devised, and in their early history used, as complete and efficient forms of 
ordination. When and where devised I do not now ask, my present purpose being— 

First : to observe that the grammatical equivalence of ‘ consummatio’ to ‘ reAelwois” 
seems to suggest a rubricator, if not an author, who, thinking in Greek though 
writing in Latin, employed ‘ consusmmatio’ in the sense of ‘ consecratio’. 

Secondly : to suggest that the originals may have been written on pages of the 
same ruling as the extant copy of the ‘Missale Francorum’ (MS Vatican. Regin. 
257). If they were, the coincidence may sooner or later yield a clue to the place 
where the writing was done. Muratori’s facsimile (i 141) of the Vatican MS 
shews that this was written on thirteen-line pages, each of whose lines has the 
average value of 13 letters of text. Written on such pages, the two forms would 
be ranged thus, each form being equivalent to an integral number of pages :— 


Consummatio presbytert 21 2 Ad consummandum &c. 32 2 
Sit nobis &c. . . . 233 18 Commune uotum &c. . 169 13 
Item benedictio . . . 14 1 Sequitur benedictio . . 18 2 
Séificationum &c. . 726 57 Dite sGe spei &c. . . 445 35 
78 (6 pages) 52 (4 pages) 


’ The Preface in the Mass being neglected, for it is utterly irrelevant, we should 
have for that item in its turn an integral number of — — 
Ojiones et preces&e. . 22 2 
Exaudi die &e.. . 157 13 
Tuis quaesumus &c. . . . - 73 6 
Infra actionem . . . 13 I 
Hance igitur&e.. . . . 196 15 
Hos quos reficis &c. . . . . 107 8 
Da quaesumus &c.. . 94 7 


52 (4 pages) 
The inner pages of a libellus of four membranes would hold the whole group. 
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he resolved to transfer the two groups into one and the same volume, 
first juxtaposing the Ad ordinandos presbyteros of the one pair and the 
Consummatio presbytert of the other, then juxtaposing the Ad ordt- 
nandos diaconos of the one pair and the Ad consummandum diaconatus 
officium of the other. But let us also assume, first, that his design was 
to be carried out on pages of « lineation and capacity, pages such as 
were used by the second cismontane editor of the sacramentarial com- 
ponents of our document ; and not only so but, in the second place, 
that, admiring the distributive skill displayed in ord.,, he imposed it on 
himself that now, as previously, the strictly consecratory portion of the 
‘Diie sce pater omp.’ &c. for the ordering of priests should begin on 
a fresh page, and that the strictly consecratory portion of the ‘ Adesto 
quaesumus’ &c. for deacons should have the same distinction. 

Column ‘ Ord.’ in the annexed synopsis shews us what I believe such 
prelate to have actually done. 

1. He brought about the first of these two results by inserting a new 
prayer, ‘Exaudi nos ds salutaris i.’ &c., between the ‘Die ste pater 
omp.’ &c. and the bidding-prayer introductory to this. Thus the con- 
secratory ‘Da quaesumus omp. pater in hos’ &c. (Mur. i 514) was 
enabled to begin in ‘ Ord.’ on the first line of a x page as in ‘ ord.,’ it had 
. begun on the first line of a y page, for the ‘ Exaudi nos’ &c. had effected 
a nett increment of six lines. 

2. He brought about the second result very ingeniously. (1) To 
insert a new constituent, ‘ Diie ds preces nfas’ &c., between the ‘ Adesto 
quaesumus’ &c. (#d. 515) and the bidding-prayer introductory to this, 
was an easy device. But, that done, he proceeded circumspectly. (2) 
So long as in ‘ ord.,’ the sentence ‘Super hos quoque .. . suppliciter 
dedicamus’ (#. 516) stood textually conjoined to the ‘ Emitte in eos’ 
&c. it shared the consecratory character of the latter; but the editor 
of ‘Ord.’ deprived it of that character, for (3) he severed it from the 
‘Emitte in eos’ &c. by means of the strangely introspective passage, 
‘Et nos quidem . . . indignis donare quae poscimus’: so that the 
prefatory portion, as distinguished from the consecratory, of the * Adesto 
quaesumus’ &c., now comprised the three subdivisions ‘ Adesto quae- 
sumus .. . possiderent’ (635 letters), ‘ Super hos quoque... dedicamus’ 
(114 letters), ‘Et nos quidem .. . quae poscimus’ (274 letters). ‘The 
thirty-fives «x lines required for its 1023 letters carried it on to the foot of 
one page ; the rubric ‘ Seguitur consecratio’ and the consecratory ‘ Emitte 
in eos’ &c. stood on another. 

He next added the Ad consummandum diaconatus offiicium and the 
Oiones et preces ad missam, and thus completed a scheme of the value 
of nine pages. 
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Consecratio presbylerorum. . . 


Ad ordinandos presbyleros . 


Oremus dilectissimi &c. . . . . .. 


Exaudi nos salutarisfi. &c. 

Da quaesumus diie ste pater omp. aeterne d5 in 
hos famulos &e. . . . 

Diie ste pater omp. aeterne ds “honorum 

Sequitur consecratio 

Da quaesumus omp. pater in hos &e. a 

Consummatio presbyteri 

Sit nobis fratres communis oio &e. ° 

Item benedictio. . . . 

Stificationum omnium auctor &e. 


Consecratio diaconorum . . . « 
Ad ordinandos diaconos . . . .. 
Oremus dilectissimi &c. . 


Die ds preces nfas clementer &e. 
Emitte in hos famulos tuos quaesumus &c. 


Adesto quaesumus omp. dS. . . possiderent 
Adesto &c. (635), Super &c. (1 14)» Et 

+ quae (274) - 

Sequitur consecratio 

Super hos &c. (113), Emitte in cos &c. (431) 

Of the following . . «+ 


Emitte in eos quaesumus &c. 
Ad consummandum diaconatus officium 
Commune uotum communis ojo &c. 
Sequitur benedictio . 
Die sée spei fidei. . . munerator &c. . 
Item oiones et precesad missam. . . 
Exaudi die supplicum preces &c. . 
Tuis quaesumus dite operare &c. . 
UD. qui rationabilem creaturam &c. . 
Infra actionem . 
Hanc igitur oblationem &e, 
Hos quos reficis die sacramentis &c. . 
Da quaesumus die populis xpianis &c. 


24 I 


23 


7 schemes 


158! 

183 

351 

932 (940) 
19 

336 

(233') 
(726) 


«echeme 


35= 48 
1 


DW 


il 


The Evidence of § xcix (Mur. i 624). We may reasonably believe that 
the final compiler, the editor of V’, derived the Ad ordinandos presbyteros 
in § xx and the Ad ordinandos diaconos in § xxii from one and the same 


libellus as the Otones de episcopis ordinandis in § xcix. 


To this item 


I therefore turn in search of corroborative proof that the extant equip- 
ment of those is the second developement of an original, small in com- 
pass ; and that at both the second stage and the third of their evolution 
the essential part of the formula of consecration began at the head of 


a page. 


The digression will, I feel sure, be pardoned if it should help 


1 It is possible, however, that the value of the ‘Sit nobis fratres’ &c. should be 


computed as 238. See below, p. 345. 


ord., ord., | Ord. 
1 
6 
_ 
7 
12 
33 33 | 
| 1=42 1=48 
12 12 
1 
| 8 
1 
85 
IL. 1=21 
20 I 1=48 
171 6 6 6 
184 (187) 7 
445 15=21 
1023 
544 20 
1=21 
43° 
32 
171 (169) 
18 
44 
157 
73 
234 
13 
196 
107 
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us to form a true idea of the sort of prayer which, together with imposi- 
tion of hands, was in the early ages of the Church customary at ordina- 
tions ; and if it should in course of time provide scholars with a clue to 
the age and country in which Western Christendom first observed the 
ceremony of unction in the consecration of bishops. 

Redaction ‘ord.,’. Allowance made for omissions’ in the second, fifth 
and sixth of the component factors of the formula ‘ DS honorum’ &c. in 
§ xcix, the first column of values in the subjoined summary shews what 
by the Reginensis text is the number of letters in each factor : but, since 
Reginensis assumes a plurality of candidates, I give in the second column 
the numbers which in a document otherwise identical with Reginensis 
would have been yielded if only one candidate had been assumed. For 
a reason which will be given presently, I prefer the latter alternative.? 

1. Invocation (DS honorum .. . ordinibus) . I 


2. Ds qui moysen . . . actibusque clarescat. 845 [corrected from 842]. . . 844 
3. Comple die .. . unguenti fluore scifica. 117 . = 
4. Hoc diie copiose ...sinceritas pacis . 211 . 
5. Sintspeciosi...omnium consequantur. 995 [corrected from 975]. . - 966 
6. Tribuas eis... esse deuoti. per. . 223 [corrected from 195]. . . 220 
2462 [corrected from 2411] 2423 


To work our way back to the nucleus of this formula by a method 
analogous to that by which I worked my way to those of the extant 
formulae for priests and deacons, we must eliminate (2), for this treats 
of the Old Law as adumbrative of the New ; and also(3) and (4), which 
in the order of thought are later than (2), for they are suggested by it. 
I think, too, that we must neglect (5); for, since this is not in the 
Leonianum—a fact to which I must revert on a later page—it is in all 
probability comparatively recent work. Our sources are therefore (1) 
and the classical form of (6) as found in the Leonianum and the so-called 
Missale Francorum, both of which have ‘Sis eis auctoritas sis eis 
potestas sis eis firmitas. Multiplica’ &c. ; not, like Reginensis, ‘Sis eis 
auctoritas. Multiplica’ &c. They yield as follows :— 


DS honorum omnium ds omnium dignita 
tum quae gloriae tuae sacris famulan 
tur ordinibus tribue quaesumus huic 
famulo tuo cathedram episcopalem 
ad regendam etiam tuam et plebem uni 
uersam, Sis ei auctoritas sis ei potes 
tas sis ei firmitas. Multiplices su 
per eum benedictionem et giam tuam 
ut ad exorandam semper miam tuam tuo 
munere idoneus tua gia possit esse 
deuotus. per. (308 letters). 

1 These are carefully noted by Mr Wilson Gelasian Sacramentary pp. 151-153. 
2 See foot-note 3 on p. 342. 
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Omitting the constituent ‘Propitiare diie supplicationibus ’ &c., because 
it seems to be a supplementary prayer introduced, like the ‘ Exaudi nos 
dé salutaris fi.’ &c. in § xx, by the editor of Ord. in obedience to a sticho- 
metrical necessity, we have the scheme notified in column ‘ord.,’ of the 
subjoined table ; where it will be seen that, just as our analysis of § xx 
and § xxii gave us an original formula on one y page for the ordering 
of priests, and an original formula on one such page for the ordering of 
deacons, so has a similarly prosecuted analysis of § xcix given a like 


result for the consecration of a bishop." 


7 schemes « scheme 
ord., ord.. Ord. 
Consecratio episcoporum . 22 I I * 
Ornamentation . ‘ * 
Oremus dilectissimi &c. 106 3 3 4 
Exaudi die supplicum preces &e. . «| 80 3 3 3 
Propitiare die supplicationibus 24 4 
Original formula (as on previous page) 308 II 
Ds . . . ordinibus (71) ds qui. - clarescat (844) gI5 32 
Ds... clarescat (915) Comp! le... scifica 
tury consecratio 19 1=42| 1=48 
Comple. .. scifica 13) Hoc pacis (208) 
Tribuas. . . deuotus per (220) . | 541 19 
Hoc die . . pacis (207) Sint . . . conse- 
quatur (966) Tribuas &e. c- (240) « 1393 48=48 
Prolonged conclusion to formula . . 1=21! 2=a21 


Redaction ‘ord’. When I examined the formulae of consecration in 
§§ xx and xxii, I ascribed to the editor of my hypothetical ord., that 
portion of each of them which expounds the ceremonial of the Old Law, 
and by so doing carried down the end of each exposition to the pen- 
ultimate line of a page. I now make a like ascription of the correspond- 
ing portion of the formula in § xcix, and with a precisely similar result ; 
for, as the reader will see in column ‘ord.,’, the last word of ‘D5 
honorum . . . famulantur ordinibus dS qui moysen. . . moribus actibus- 
que clarescat’ stood on the penultimate line of the second page. Then 
followed the rubric ‘ Consecratio’ on the last line*; the next page re- 
suming with ‘Comple diie in sacerdote tuo’ &c., a passage relating to 
the subject in hand. This page contained on nineteen of its twenty- 

1 In my study of the so-called ‘ Missale Francorum’ I spoke (see JourRNAL 
vol. xii p. 571) of ‘a hitherto unsuspected text’, on nine 8 pages (see vol. xi p. 232) 
of ‘the first ascertainable pontifical of a Bishop of Rome’; but here we have 
something earlier still, and occupying only three y pages. I should, however, 
hesitate to say that it is Roman ; for I suspect that, taken to Rome from elsewhere, 
it there served Leo the Great as the germ from which he evolved his pontifical. 

2 It is not necessary to my argument that the rubric ‘ Consecratio’ should have 
followed the ‘Ds honorum...clarescat’, It might have preceded it. What 
I insist on is that the ‘ DS honorum... clarescat’ and the ‘Comple . . . deuotus. 
per’ were distinct paragraphs, that ending and this beginning on separate pages. 
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one lines all that from ‘ Comple diie’ follows in the Leonianum. Let 
this be carefully borne in mind.’ 

Redaction Ord. After the three forms of ordination had been set 
forth in Redaction ord., there elapsed an interval of time ; an interval 
measurable perhaps by years, perhaps by decades of years: and 
I shrewdly suspect that in that interval a libellus containing them was 
transported to the scriptorium of some other diocese, a scriptorium 
in which sacred books were copied on membranes, not of y, but of « 
pagination, and the staff of which included artists as well as scribes. 

These two groups of experts now evolved a new and ampler libellus. 
It consisted of four of their x membranes, the collation being— 

Fol. 1 recto. . Blank. 

» I verso. . Frontispiece and Title. 
Pp. 3-6. . . Consecration of Bishops. 

» 7-10 . Ordering of Priests and Consummatio presbyter. 

» 1-15. . Ordering of Deacons, Ad consummandum &c. and Mass. 
Fol. 8 verso, . Blank. 

Column ‘Ord.’ in the table of values enables us to see how ingeniously, 
and under how new an inspiration, the form for the consecration of 
a bishop was now distributed. 

As to this inspiration, let us remember that when at the present 
day a bishop is consecrated according to the Roman pontifical, the 
celebrant, in obedience to a tradition of immemorial antiquity, arrests 
his recital of the ‘ DS honorum’ &c., not at the words ‘— moribus acti- 
busque clarescat’, the last words of a passage strictly prefatory to the 
‘Comple Domine in sacerdote tuo ministerii tui summam . . . sanc- 
tifica’ ; but at the end of this latter sentence: and that his reason for 
stopping here instead of there is that he is now about to anoint the head 
of the consecrand. When, therefore, after he has performed the 
ceremony of unction, he resumes his chant at the passage ‘ Hoc Domine 
copiose in caput eius influat’ &c., this passage becomes ipso facto a 
specific elucidation of that ceremony, and is no longer what I conceive 
it to have been when first inserted at Redaction ord.,, a mere interpreta- 
tion of things done under the Mosaic economy. This borne in mind, 
let us now examine column ‘Ord.’ in the table of values so as to learn 
what it was that artists and scribes had brought about in their libellus 
of four membranes. 

(1) The title had been thrown back into page 2, where it formed part 

1 Here again I take a view which differs from Mr Wilson’s. In his opinion the 
Leonianum ‘omits’ the very long passage, a passage fraught with citations from 
Holy Writ, ‘Sint speciosi munere tuo .. . de profectu omnium consequantur’. As 
corrected for our ordinand, it comprises 966 letters. My own opinion is that the 
passage is a non-Leonian, and, in all probability, a non-Roman insertion, and that 
the Leonianum has omitted nothing. 
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of the design of the frontispiece. (2) The prayer ‘ Propitiare die’ &c., 
had been inserted next before the ‘DS honorum’ &c.; and in the 
‘inclinato super hunc famulum tuum cornu giae...in eum effunde 
uirtutem’ which forms part of it, I see hint of a contemplated anointing 
which was to be no mere figure of speech, but an objective symbol. 
My reasons for taking this view of the ‘inclinato . . . cornu giae sacerdotalis 
benedictionis tuae in eum effunde uirtutem’ are that (3) the sentence 
‘Comple diie . . . stifica’ now coalesced’ with the preceding passage, 
carrying on the text to the penultimate line of page 4, and (4) that 
the ‘Hoc diie copiose in eius caput influat’ &c. now began on a 
fresh page ; the explanation of this new allocation being (5) that the 
transition from one page to another had purposely been made to coin- 
cide with an interruptive interval* in which the officiant was to anoint 
the head of the consecrand. (6) This change in the distribution of the 
material supplied by ‘ord.,’ had obliged the editor for whom the scribes 
were working to introduce a batch of new text if the item was to end 
coincidently with a page. ‘That new text was the long ‘Sint speciosi 
. .. consequatur ’, now found—but found with plural inflexions, as for 
several ordinands; not with singular, as for one—in the ‘ Missale 


Francorum’ as well as in our document, though suggestively absent 
from the Leonianum (Mur. i 422).* 


' A redistribution analogous to that which I conceive him to have made in the 
Ad ordinandos diaconos (see above, p. 337). 


? In my study of the ‘ Missale Francorum’ (vol. xii p. 230) I dwelt emphatically 
on a similar instance of dramatic suspense. 

3 Before taking leave of § xcix let me say why I think the first, or classic, text of 
the formula of consecration, as completed at ‘Ord.’, to have assumed but one 
consecrand. It is simply because metropolitans rarely consecrate more than one 
suffragan bishop at a time. But this opinion is convincingly confirmed by the fact 
that, on that assumption, the passage ‘DS honorum .. . fluore scifica’ would 
end on the penultimate line of a page; the rubric ‘ Sequitur consecratio’, or, more 
probably, ‘ Hic signas ei caput sacro xpsmate’, standing on the last; and that, the 
unction conferred, the celebrant would resume the formula—‘ Hoc diie copiose’ &c. 
—on a fresh page: for, as we have seen, the values and distribution would be— 

In terms of letters: 106, 80, 124, 1029, 19 or 28, 1393 
” » lines: 4, 3, 4, 36, 1(=48), 48 (= 48). 

Nevertheless—and to this I invite special attention—I do not think that the text 
which implies two or more consecrands is of appreciably later date, or of less 
authority, than the other. 

Because, as would seem to have been the case with the burning of incense so 
with the ceremony of unction at a consecration to the episcopate, although some 
metropolitans might adopt this with alacrity, there might be, and probably would 
be, others who regarded it with indifference, with hesitant caution, or with disfavour. 
Were such men therefore to decline to use the completed formula, adorned as it 
now was with the very beautiful cenfo of citations from Holy Writ, ‘Sint speciosi 
munere tuo pedes .. . fructum de profectu omnium consequatur’? By no means, 
I should imagine. Though willing to use the formula, they might yet have their 


| 
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Should scholars ever learn what were the Western scriptoria in which 
altar books were in the fifth and sixth centuries written on pages of « 
lineation, and what the scriptoria in which frontispieces equipped with 
titles were during that period designed and executed ; should they ever 
learn when and in what Western province unction was first used in the 
consecration of bishops ; should they ever learn who were the theologians 
likely to have compiled so cleverly devised a cento of citations from 
Holy Writ as the ‘ Sint speciosi . . . consequatur ’—special notice taken 
of such readings as ‘ detinuerit (not ‘ retinuerit’) peccata’, ‘cibum in 
tempore necessario’ (not ‘in tempore’ or ‘in tempore opportuno’), 
‘sollicitudine zmpiger’ (not ‘non piger’)—the topographical areas of 
choice and the chronological may all have been so much reduced, 
and may so narrowly have overlapped each other, as to make identi- 
fication of the time and place of the first edition of ‘Ord.’ morally 
certain. 

Meanwhile I make bold to say that the theory which at one time 
startled me is true indeed: that is to say, that the extant formula for the 
consecration of bishops has been evolved from an ultimate original of 
only eleven short lines, that the formula for the ordering of presbyters 
has been evolved from an ultimate original of only twelve such lines, 
and the formula for deacons from an ultimate original of fifteen: nor 
only so, but that at each stage of each evolution the strictly consecratory 
part of each formula was by means of carefully employed bibliographical 
methods distinguished from the non-consecratory in being made to begin 
at the head of a page. 

I now hope to learn what happened after the Ad ordinandos presbyteros, 
when linked with the probably older Consummatio presbyteri, and the Ad 
ordinandos diaconos, when linked with the Ad consummandum diaconatus 
officium, were incorporated into one and the same volume with §§ i—xix at 
Redaction V of the extant whole. 

Sections xx-xxiv (Resumed). The extant scheme. The directive 
rubrics at the beginning of § xx would seem to have been taken from 
a Roman pontifical of the 8 pagination common to the last edition" 
of the Leonianum and the first Roman edition of the sacramentarial 


pontificals so executed as not to commit themselves to the ceremony of the unction. 
They could therefore direct their scribes to set a rubric, ‘ Consecratio’, between the 
third prayer and the beginning of the formula, and to write the whole of this as one 
continuous paragraph ; but to counterpoise the economy of space thus effected by 
replacing singular inflexions with plural wherever such replacement might be 
required by the assumption that two or more candidates were to be consecrated. 
The scheme of values and distribution would then be— 
In terms of letters : 106, 80, 123, 11, 2462 
” », «lines: 4, 3, 4 1, 84=96. 
1 See vol. ix pp. 515-556 and vol. x pp. 54-99 of the JourNat. 
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portions of the present document; their title being ‘Ordo gualiter pbi 
diaconi uel subdiaconi eligendi sunt’ (47 letters), and the rubrics them- 
selves being identical with those in Reginensis, allowance made for the 
merovingianisms in this latter. These will be readily detected by the 
reader: my correction of them reduces the second ‘ Auxiliante diio’ &c. 
from 220 letters to 218, and raises the ‘ £¢ post modicum’ &c. from 184 
to 186, The last rubric was the ‘ Seguitur oio de benedictione’ ; for the 
words ‘ Require ipsam’ &c., like the words ‘in romana sedis apostolicae 
elia’ in the Reginensis title, must be assigned to the editor of V’. 
The original values would thus be— 


B scheme 
Ordo qualiter phi&ce. 47 2 
Mensis primi quarti&e. . . . . 167 6 
Auxiliante dio dS&e. . . . . . 34 1 
Iterum tterum dict. . . . I 
Auxiliante dio dj &e.. . . . . 220(218) 
Et post modicum &c. . . . . . 184(186) 6 
I 
Sequitur oto de benedictione?. . . 25 1=25 


‘The Reginensis text of the Consummatio presbyteri and of the Ad 
consummandum diaconatus officium, both of which I believe to have been 
composed as forms of ordination, forms of ordination as sufficient for 
their respective purposes as the Ad ordinandos presbyteros and the Ad 
ordinandos diaconos to which they are subjoined in our document, 
exhibits anomalies of peculiar interest. 

1. The bidding-prayer ‘Sit nobis fratres communis ojo’ &c. (Mur. 
i 514) ends thus—‘ ut sci sps sacerdotalia dona priuilegio uirtutum ne 
impares loco deprehendantur obtineant per suum. per’.® If this extra- 
ordinary ‘obtineant per suum. per’ has not been inadvertently over- 
looked by my predecessors, they must I fear have passed it by with the 
reticence of despair. ‘To print and punctuate it ‘ obtineant, per suum. 
per’ or ‘obtineant. Per suum. per’ neither explains nor explains away 
the difficulty presented. But, is the difficulty as portentous as it 
looks? May not ‘per suum’ be a mendosa /ectio for ‘in perpetuum’? 


1 This ‘ per dim’ looks like the first words of the conclusion of the pontiff’s 
blessing of the ordinands ; the saying of it having been postponed until these had 
left the steps of the throne and ranged themselves standing im ordine suo. 

2 This ‘ ofo de benedictione’ was a prayer having reference, not to the pontiff’s 
blessing just given, but to the Song of the Three Children, ‘ Benedictus es diis di 
patrum nrorum’ &c. There are two such prayers, ‘Ds cuius adorandae’ &c. and 
‘Dé qui tribus pueris’ &c. See I Ixxxiii and II Ixxxv (Mur. i 605, 686). 

* So I understand Mr Wilson to say ; but Muratori stops at ‘per suum’ in his 
transcription of the Gelasianum (i 514). In that of the ‘ Missale Francorum’ he 
gives ‘persuum. Per Dominum’. 
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No simpler account of it can be imagined ; nor could any phrase be at 
once more apposite to the context and more purely idiomatic than ‘ ut 
sCi sps sacerdotalia dona . .. obtineant in perpetuum’.! My correction 
raises the number of letters from 229 to 233. 

2. In Reginensis the next constituent, ‘Scificationum omnium’ &c., 
citing St Paul’s ‘in uirum perfectum, in mensuram aetatis plenitudinis 
Christi’ (Eph. iv 13), ends thus—‘ ut ... in uirum perfectum . . . in die 
iustitiae et aeterni iudicii . . . persoluant. per’; where ‘persoluant’ 
governs nothing. Here the simplest of remedies would seem to be 
the remedy to choose. Why should we not read ‘persoluantur’ for 
‘persoluant’? An evolution and developement which by attaining its 
plenitude and consummation raises us from a lower to a higher stage 
of being, as from childhood to manhood, may, I should suppose, be 
said ‘ persoluere’: and I doubt if any latinist who might have wished 
to express the idea by some one word in keeping with the conspicu- 
ously operose style in which this Consummatio presbyteri is written could 
have selected a more suitable word than this. My correction raises 
724 to 726. 

These readings in the Reginensis Gelasianum are of great interest 
and value; for they are also those of the Reginensis ‘ Missale Fran- 
corum’;* and thus raise the question whether, as regards the Consum- 
matio presbyteri, the second cismontane redaction, V, of the one may 
not be closely allied to one of the numerous editions of the other. 

3- The theory of such alliance is further justified by the curious fact 
that nothing more than some slight error in the transcription of the 
next bidding-prayer, ‘Commune uotum’ &c. (Mur. i 516), would seem 
to have brought about an impossible reading of that constituent in each 
of the documents.* There is, in my opinion, no need whatever to seek 
a remedy of the fault in such comparatively late works as the Egbert 
Pontifical and the Jumiéges and Gellone MSS ; for a careful examination 


1 Let me give two analogous instances :— 

1. Our text, like that in Leon. XXVII v (Mur. i 413) of the Ad Populum of the 
Wednesday Mass in Reginensis § xxv (ib. 520) is ‘ Adesto die famulis tuis et opem 
tuam largire’ &c.; but the text of the same prayer as found by Muratori (ii 37), 
Pamelius (ii 228), and Ménard (46) in the post-Gregorian Mass for the next day is 
‘ Adesto diie famulis tuis et perpetuam benignitatem largire’. See also my Canter- 
bury Missal (p. 27), which for the Thursdays in Lent before Holy Weck not 
improbably represents the use of the Roman Church early in the eighth century. 

2. Similarly, but conversely, in II 1xxxii of our document (Mur. i 682) we have 
‘Adiuua die fragilitatem plebis tuae ut...ad perpetuam giam deuota mente 
perueniat’, which reading Ménard (192) gives; but Pamelius’s Ambrosianum 
(i 332) has ‘ Adiuua die fragilitatem plebis tuae ut... per tuam giam deuota 
mente perueniat ’. 

2 See Mur. ii 668, 669. 

3 Ib. ii 666. 
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of the two older books suggests the following as the classical text : 
‘Commune uotum communis ojo prosequatur ut hi. . . qui in diacona- 
tus ministerium [by merovingian substitution, “ ministerio” | praepa- 
rantur leuitica benedictione et spali conuersatione praefulgentes gia 
scificationis eluceant. per’ (169 letters, not 171). 

4. A comparison of their respective texts of the ‘ Diie ste spei’ &c. 
serves to.prove that, if (except for the intractable ‘nfis’) Reginensis 
may fairly claim to be authentic, the original reading was ‘Diie ste 
spei fidei giae profectuum munerator . . . hos quoque famulos tuos 
speciali dignare aspectu’ &c., and that the ‘speciali dignare inlustrare 
aspectu’ of the ‘ Missale Francorum’ is the effort of a scribe or editor 
who either would not or could not believe that ‘ speciali dignare aspectu ’ 
is a permissible hellenism. 

The subject of a possible affinity between the extant texts of the 
Consummatio presbytert and the Ad consummandum diaconatus offictum 
appertains to the external history of our document, and does not at 
present claim prolonged examination: but, before I leave it, let me 
observe that even if I am mistaken in suspecting the ‘per suum’ in the 
bidding-prayer ‘Sit nobis fratres’ &c. to be a corruption of ‘in per- 
petuum’, the theory of such affinity is not therefore discredited. There 
is an alternative and by no means improbable account to be given of 
this ‘per suum’; but it is an account which, like the other, is best 
explained by the hypothesis of clerical error in some stage of the descent 
of the two texts from a common ancestor. The Missale Gothicum 
(Mur. ii 517-658) contains numerous bidding-prayers ' which, beginning 
with some such formula as ‘Dim ac dm nfm fratres karissimi depre- 
cemur’, or ‘ Dim fratres karissimi deprecemur ’, conclude with ‘ per dim 
nrm ihm xpm filium suum qui secum uiuit’. If, therefore, we assume 
that the ‘Sit fratres’ &c. had in the first instance been framed to this 
type of bidding-prayer, we shall have to say that while the Reginensis 
Gelasianum (at least as represented by Muratori) was right in conclud- 
ing with ‘per suum’ (=‘per ... suum’), the Reginensis ‘ Missale 
Francorum’ was wrong in concluding with ‘per suum. per diim’ ; but that 
both were wrong in not beginning with ‘Sit nobis fratres communis oio 
ad diim ac dim nfm’, or the like, and that this their common defect is 
probably chargeable on a common predecessor. The value of the con- 
stituent would on this hypothesis be 238. 

The Forms of Ordination at Redactions V, V’. It now remains to 
trace the progress of the Ad ordinandos presbyteros and the Consummatio 


1 They are in the Masses for the Vigil of the Epiphany and for the Feasts of 
St Caecilie, St Clement, St Saturnine, and St Eulalia (Mur. ii 540, 551, 553 and 554, 
555 and 556, 560 and 561). 
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presbyteri, of the Ad ordinandos diaconos and the Ad consummandum 
diaconatus officium from the Prachtexemplar ‘Ord.’ to Redaction V’ of our 
document ; and to learn what accessions they may have received, and 
what modifications undergone, in the course of the journey. 

I suspect that the second cismontane editor included them in his 
edition, the task imposed on him being, not merely to transcribe on 
x pages the contents of Redaction S,, but to incorporate into his tran- 
script such other material as a bishop might wish to have ready to hand 
on this or that liturgical anniversary. By this hypothesis it follows that 
on completing his transcription of § xix he closed the copy of S, on 
which he had thus far been working, and opened a book containing 
a more or less faithful copy of ‘Ord.’, the libellus which just now engaged 
our attention. I say ‘a more or less faithful copy’, because we should 
prejudice our investigation of the external history of our document if we 
were to charge him with the curious little textual anomalies which are 
common to it and the ‘ Missale Francorum ’. 

Column ‘V’ in the next table shews what he did. Except that, 
either on his own responsibility or because the thing had already been 
done, he may in § xx have moved the rubric ‘ Seguitur consecratio’ from 
its strictly proper place at the dividing-point of the ‘ Diie sce pater omp.’ 
&c. and, converting it into Consecratio, set it before the beginning of 
that formula, and that he may have done the like in § xxii, he simply 
transcribed what lay before him. 

If I am well advised in believing the Consummatio presbyteri and the 
Ad consummandum diaconatus officium to have been as truly forms of 
ordination as the Ad ordinandos presbyteros and the Ad ordinandos 
diaconos, it would seem to follow that although ord., (on y pages) had 
been compiled for a bishop whose preferences were for forms which, 
though known to him as Roman, may yet at their inception, in ord.,, 
have been Gallican, the libellus (on « pages)’ which I notify as ‘Ord.’ 
was written at the instance of a suffragan or metropolitan bishop who 
had no wish that they should supersede forms which, written in 
a laboured style and characterized by hellenisms,* had always been non- 
Roman ; a bishop, moreover, who, as living in troublous times, could 
therefore give even to an ordination Mass a Preface highly tinged 
with political allusion.‘ 


1 See above, pp. 344-346. 

2 See the schemes of values on p. 338 supra. 

3 Amongst these I place consummatio = redeiwors seniores = mpeoBurepo and 
speciali dignare aspectu. 

‘ The Preface is a constituent of Leon, XXVII iii (Mur. i 412), a political item 
curiously akin to the political Mass of the ‘ Missale Francorum’ (i, ii 680), See 
vol. xii pp. 536-539 of the JouRNAL. 
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Vv Vv’ 
Brought forward (see p. 333) . 25 31 } Initial excess, 6 lines 
Ordo qualiter in romana &c. | 7 3 
Mensis primi quarti&e. 6 
Auxiliante dio dé &e.. . . | 32 1 
Iterum iterum dicit . - I 
Auxiliante dio do ~e &e. 220(221) 8 New work, 29 lines 
Et post modicum &c.. . «| 184 7 
Perdim . 5 1 
Sequitur oto de ‘benediction &e. 53 2 
Ad ordinandos preshyteros . . . | 23 I 
Oremus dilectissimi &c.. | 158 6 
Exaudi nos d§ salutaris i, &e. 183 7 
ste pater o &e. . 
pa inp. 3 44 
Consummatio presbyterii. . . .| 21 1 1=120 
Sit nobis fratres communis &c. . ~¢ (233) 8 
benedictio . I 
cificationum omnium &e.. | 724(726 25 
72 4 (726) 
apitulum sci gregorit | 1 
Sicut qui inuitatus &c. . . | 290 10 } New work, 11 lines 
Ad ordinandos diaconos . I=120 1(=46) 
— 
Oremus dilectissimi &c. | 172 
New work, a lines 
ds preces nras &c.. . . . | 184(187) 7 inevement, 
Consecratio . . .| 1 
Adesto quaesumus oinp. ds &e. | 1458 50 
Ad consummandum &c. 1 
Commune uotum communis &c. . | 171 (169) 6 
Sequitu dictio 8 1=72 1=120 
itur benediction 1 = = 
i fid 1 
Die sGe spei fidei&ce. . | 445 5 
as in previous list (p. 338). . . 33=48 33= 48 
SumtotalforV. . .. . 240 (P. 41 ends) 
+ 288 (P. 43 ends) 


Redaction V’, What had been set forth in ‘Ord.’ the second of the 
cismontane editors adopted: but the last compiler, the editor of V’, 
seems to have worked for a prelate whose thoughts, whether as ecclesi- 
astic or as statesman, turned Romewards; witness the ‘Ordo gualiter’ &c. 
prefixed to the Ad ordinandos presbyteros and the citation from Gregory 
the Great set before the Ad ordinandos diaconos. ‘This was inserted to 
help in carrying on the entire scheme to the end of a page’; but the 


1 By adding a supernumerary prayer to § xix the editor of V’ put in new material 
of the value of 6 « lines ; the Roman Ordo occupied 29 ; the citation from St Gregory 
occupied 11 ; the ‘Oremus’ and ‘ Sequitur oto’ in § xxii occupied 2: 48inall. Let 
us, however, observe (1) that this ‘Oremus’ and this ‘ Sequitur ofo’ are not sup- 
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mere fact that the patron of the edition should have turned to the 
writings of St Gregory, rather than those of a theologian nearer home, 
in search of a mere farcimentum raises the very interesting question 
whether in so doing he indulged a merely private proclivity or acted as 
exponent of a public policy. The troublous times in which ‘ Ord.’ was 
compiled and the inspiring motive of the two pages of new work 
engrafted into V’ are among the data suggested by §§ xx-xxiv which 
must be taken into account if the external history of our document is 
ever to be ascertained. 

The Dividing-point of St Leo’s Leiunium Quadraginta Dierum. 
St Leo’s forty days’ fast began on the Monday in guinguagesima and 
ended on the Thursday before Easter: the series therefore divided on 
the Tuesday of the third week i guadragesima ; the Tuesday, that is to 
say, before the ‘ Midlent Thursday’ and the ‘ Refreshment Sunday’ of 
modern parlance. 

We shall see presently that at Redaction V, and therefore in all 
moral certainty at Redaction S, before it, ended Mass coincided with 
ended page on this the last day of the first moiety of St Leo’s forty 
days’ fast ; so that the beginning of the first item of the second moiety 
coincided with the beginning of a page, just as beginning item had 
coincided with beginning page on such cardinal anniversaries as the 
Feast of the Theophany, Quinquagesima Sunday, the first station-day 
of the zetunium, and the Ember Saturday of the spring quarter. 

So far from thinking that the coincidence can be accidental, I believe, 
and I hope to be able to prove, that special pains were taken to bring 
it about ; and if I can persuade my readers that such pains were indeed 
taken, they will be in possession of a very valuable clue towards 
determining an important period in the external history of our 
document. 

The series of sacramentarial items was arrested at § xix (Mur. i 512), 
but is resumed at § xxv (zd. i 518) and on the Second Sunday én guadra- 
gesima. 

In Tuesday’s Ad Populum I propose to read ‘ut in mysteriis’ rather 
than ‘ut mysteriis’, and in Wednesday’s Collecta ‘in tua . .. pace’ 
rather than ‘in tua... prece’; correcting therefore 172 and 156 to 
174 and 155 respectively. 
ported by analogous work in either § xx or § xcix, and (2) that if the extract from 
St Gregory had but been longer by a couple of lines than it is the first constituent 
of § xxii would have begun, as at Redaction V, at the head of a page. Here, 
therefore, as in the mutilated Preface of § xi, I see a clumsy effort of the last com- 
piler’s to rectify a clumsy blunder. For, why dock St Gregory’s question ‘Nam 
qui ... quid agit’ &c. of its second and more graphic half—‘et ascendendo 


exterius interius ad profunda descendat’? See S.G,M. Ep. ix 106 (Migne S, L. 
Ixxvii, 1029 A.C.). 
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1*. The Oratio of Monday’s Mass—‘ Eliam tuam diie’ &c.—is one 
of several prayers the linear values of which I believe the first of the 
cismontane editors to have reduced in order to make ended item 
coincide with ended page on the conclusion of the first half of the 
Telesphoran seven weeks’ obseruantia. The Reginensis construction 
limps, thus :—‘ Eliam tuam die . . . prosequere ut . . . acternae beatitu- 
dinis percipiat. per’.'’ St Gallen, it is true, governs ‘ beatitudinis’ by 
‘dona’, but not with convincing authority ; because it sets the prayer 
in a Thursday Mass and thus in an item of late compilation, and 
because, even so, it is not supported by Rheinau, which, like Reginensis, 
leaves ‘beatitudinis’ ungoverned. I think, however, that Gerbert’s 
‘donum’ suggests the word we want, namely ‘lumen’. The fextus 
classicus is unquestionably that of Leon. XVIII xi (Mur. i 359), ‘Eliam 
tuam die perpeti . . . prosequere ut inter saeculi turbines (of ‘ turbi- 
dines ’). . . aeternae beatitudinis percipiat claritatem. per’, in 145 letters 
(6 @ lines): and for this I believe the editor of S, to have substituted 
‘Eliam tuam die perpetua .. . prosequere ut inter saeculi turbines ... 
aeternae beatitudinis lumen percipiat. per’, in 141 letters (5 @ lines), 
thus effecting economy of a line, but leaving unimpaired the beautiful 
metaphor of a ship whose living freight long for the guiding of a friendly 
beacon or wait hopefully for the first glimmering of dawn.’ I suspect 
that the compiler of V’, or possibly a later scribe, was cognizant of both 
readings, and that, vacillating between the two, he wrote neither. 

But whether we accept Gerbert’s ‘donum’ or the ‘lumen’ of which 
Gerbert’s ‘donum’ may be a corruption, the prayer has a first value, of 
145 letters, as in the Leonianum, and a second, of 141. The first I 
assign to s and S, because, by the hypothesis, they were Roman editions: 
for the reason just now intimated, I assign the second to S,. Hence 
the following scheme :— 


1 See Mur. ii 205, n. & for the reading ‘ Eliam tuam dine quaesumus perpetua pro- 
sequere ut in turbine . . . aeternam beatitudinem percipiat. per’. 

2 For prayers with like maritime imagery to this see the Saturday’s Oratio of 
§ xviii (Mur. i 511) and the Tuesday’s Postcommunion in § xxviii (7b. 531) :— 
‘ Reparet nos. . . prouidentia... quae fragilitatem nram et inter mundi tempestates 
protegat et gubernet et in portum... inducat’, ‘Vegetet nos . . . libatio quae fra- 
gilitatem nram gubernet et protegat et in portum . .. inducat.’ Gelasius I (Ep. 12) 
employs the phrase ‘inter diuersos mundi turbines’ with a clearly implied reference 
to St Peter’s ‘gubernatio principalis’ (Migne S. L. lix, 60B). These passages 
emphasize the vigilance and skill of the pilot: the Leonianum reading and the 
reading I suggest in the prayer under consideration emphasize the guiding of 
the ‘kindly light’. All the prayers have this in common, that they fix attention on 
the frailty (/ragilitas) of the storm-tossed craft. 
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Capitulum . 
Collecta . 


Oratio . 
Secreta. 


Postcommunion . 


Ad Populum . 


Totals (8) for s 
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§ S. in Monday. 
s §,S, V Ss 


26 19 
94 114 4 


117 138 (145', 1417) 


109 125 
56 , 51 


103 mil nil 4 4 | 117 


15 
169 
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108 
77 


172 


(174) 


13 


” (0) ” S, 


” («) Vv 


Brought forward . 
Capitulum . 


Collecta . 
Oratio 
Secreta . 


Wednesday. 


sS, SV 
56 61 64 62 


19 I 
156 (155) 5 
116 


123 


Postcommunion . 
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Saturday. 


3S, 


Ss, V 


26 «1 
164 6 
196 7 
181 6 


4 
109 4 


Totals (8) for s 28 
” (0) ” Ss, 29 


” 6) 
” ” Vv 7 


Ad Populum 


127 


=125 

(P. 19 ends) 
= 137 
=140 

28= 135 


We have seen that the Liber Pontificalis declares Pope ‘Telesphorus 
(A.D. 142-152) to have instituted a quinquagesimal, or seven weeks’, 
fast in preparation for Easter: we have seen that the sermons of Leo 
the Great imply, as observed by the Roman Church in the first half of 
the fifth century, a quarantine of fasts beginning on the Monday of 
Quinquagesima week and also a six weeks’ fast which began a sennight 
later ; and I have suggested that soon after Leo’s time the latter ob- 
servance may have come into such general vogue in the Roman Church 
as to confine the former to an esoteric few. This opinion is corroborated 
by documentary evidence ; for in the ‘ Breuiarium Lcclesiastict Ordinis’ 
first published by Tommasi and subsequently by Muratori in the 
second volume of his ‘Ziturgia Romana Vetus’, we read ‘ Monachi 
uero et Romani deuoti, uel boni Christiani, a Quinquagesima, rustici 
autem et reliquus uulgus a Quadragesima’,’ where unhappily a lacuna 
breaks the construction, but where the preceding context leaves no 


1 Mur. ii 400. 
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doubt as to what is meant: while in a cognate document, printed by 
Gerbert in the second volume of his ‘ Monumenta’, we find ‘ Graeci 
autem a Sexagesima de carne leuant ieiunium; monachi uero et 
Romani deuoti uel boni Christiani a Quinquagesima leuant’,' and 
in yet a third, printed by the same editor, and in the same collection, 
‘Graeci primam ebdomadam, id est Sexagesimam, sanctificant suo 
ieiunio . . . Cleri nostri, auctore Telesphoro papa, sequentem [ebdo- 
madam}, id est Quinquagesimam, qui constituit septem hebdomadarum 
ieiunium ante Pascha.’? 

Now, if my theory of two Roman editions—s and S,—of the sacra- 
mentarial contributory to the complex document we are studying be 
true to fact, and if I have rightly divined its paginal distribution in first 
one, and then the other of those editions, the Mass for Quinquagesima 
Sunday began on a fresh page in the former, while in the latter the 
Mass for the first quinquagesimal station had the same distinction 
(see above, p. 222). Confessedly, each of these anniversaries is a logical 
starting-point ; for one connotes the beginning of the quinquagesimal 
season, the other the beginning of the public observance of the quinqua- 
gesimal fast. Moreover, the same distinction, that of a fresh page, is 
given in s (see above, p. 223) to Quadragesima Sunday, an anniversary 
which Leo the Great would have regarded as another logical point of 
departure. 

Assuming, then, that these coincidences were all of them designed, 
I shall pursue my redintegration of the 8 and the @ pages, respectively, 
of Redactions s and S, in hope of learning whether or not there await 
us in the near sequel any indications of editorial preference for the 
quinquagesimal theory of prae-Paschal fast as against the quadragesimal, 
or uice uersa. For the moment, let this suffice for Rome. Now for 
the provinces. 

It cannot be doubted that during the period covered by the external 
history of our document the quinquagesimal theory and the quadra- 
gesimal were held simultaneously in some, at least, of the ecclesiastical 
provinces of Gaul, or that during a portion of that period the quinqua- 
gesimal theory was viewed with disfavour by the powers that were,* and 

1 Gerbert Monumenta ii 171. 

2 Jb. ii 189. Durand of Mende, a much later authority, says, ‘ Regulares inci- 
piunt ieiunare a Ixx™, Graeci a Ix™, clerici a !™, tota militia X"* a xl™ additis 
quatuor diebus hebdomadae praecedentis’; and ‘ Nota quod Telesphorus et Gregorius 
Papae... statuerunt ut clerici incipiant a quinquagesima ieiunare’ (Rationale 

XXvii). 

. ° ™ First Council of Orléans (a.p. 511) decreed ‘ut ante Paschae solemnitatem 
non quinquagesima sed quadragesima teneatur’; the Fourth Council of Orléans 
(a.D. 541), ‘Hoc etiam decernimus obseruandum ut quadragesima ab omnibus 
ecclesiis aequaliter teneatur ; neque quinquagesimam aut sexagesimam ante Pascha 
quilibet sacerdos praesumat indicere’. 
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the quadragesimal with favour. Hence, therefore, the very interesting 
question whether the compiler of S,, the first of the cismontane re- 
dactions postulated by my theory, can have evinced by means of his 
bibliographical methods a preference for either of the two theories, 
and, if so, for which. 

We just now saw reason to believe that the first of the cismontane 
editors reduced the Oratio of Monday’s Mass in § xxv from 145 letters 
on six @ lines to 141 letters on five. Three like instances occur in the 
first four items of § xxvi. 

2*, 1. The Oratio for the Monday of the third week iz guadragesima 
(Mur. i 522) is thus phrased in Reginensis :—-‘ Da quaesumus omp. d5 
ut abstinentiae nfae restaurationis exordiis competentem dignis praecur- 
ramus Officiis. per.’ On this Mr Wilson’ says ‘This Collect .. . is 
evidently corrupt: it would become intelligible if adstinentiam were 
read for abstinentiae’. 1 scarcely think so. The accusative would 
enable us to parse the sentence, but I do not think that it would yield 
a probable sense ; for, how can we preface —fraecurrere—an abstinence 
which we have already been observing for many days? My own belief 
is that here, as in the preceding instance (1*) the compiler of V’ had 
two texts of the prayer before him, and that he vacillated between them. 
Unfortunately, the prayer does not occur in so much of the Leonianum 
as survives at Verona; nor is it found in Rheinau or St Gallen. We 
must therefore speculate as best we can. That the words ‘abstinentiae’ 
and ‘praecurramus’ were in V’ I fully believe: as fully do I believe 
that Mr Wilson’s proposed ‘ abstinentiam’ was in V, but I would suggest 
that it was there governed by some such word as ‘obseruemus’ ; for the 
only satisfactory solution of the complex puzzle must, I think, be— 

That (i) the original text was 


‘Da quaesumus omp. dS ut per obseruantiam abstinentiae nfae 

restaurationis exordiis competentem tua sCa uentura dignis praecurramus 
officiis. per’ (in 123 letters): 
‘ obseruantiam’ being supported by the ‘ obseruationes antiquae’ of the 
Ad Populum of the same Mass, the ‘obseruantia’ of Wednesday’s 
Oratio and the ‘ obseruationes sacrae’ of Friday’s Collecta; ‘tua sta 
uentura praecurramus’ having the authority of ‘Tuesday’s Oratio, 

That (ii) the editor of S, replaced ‘ per obseruantiam abstinentiae ’ by 
‘per abstinentiam’, thus reducing 123 (5 @ lines) to r11 (4 @ lines), 

That (iii) the editor of V, cancelling ‘ per’ and ‘tua sa uentura’ 
governed ‘ abstinentiam’ by ‘ obseruemus’ in place of ‘ praecurramus ’, 
thus lowering the number of letters from 111 to 93 (3 « lines), and 

That (iv) the compiler of V’, familiar with or, at least, cognizant of 


1 Gelasian Sacramentary p. 38 n. 17. 
VOL. XV. Aa 
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the original text, instead of copying the text which lay before him in V 
vacillated between the two ; so that, instead of writing 


‘Da quaesumus .. . ut abstinentiam . . . obseruemus’ &c. 
he wrote 
‘Da quaesumus . . . utabstinentiae . . . praecurramus’ &c. 


3°, 2. On the following day, the Tuesday of the third week zz guadra- 
gesima, we have, I am persuaded, a similar instance of textual reduction ; 
an instance, I mean, of reduction by, first one, then the other of the 
cismontane editors. I assume that in each of the Roman editions 
the text of the Collecta for that day had been identical with that of the 
Oratio for the Friday of the fourth week ix guadragesima (Mur. i 
528) :— 

‘Prosequere quaesumus omp. d§ ieiuniorum sacra mysteria et quos 
ab escis carnalibus praecipis temperare a noxiis quoque uitiis cessare 
concede. per’. in 123 letters (4 B lines, 5 of 6). 

But, instructed by Rheinau, St Gallen and Gerbert, I infer from them 
(ii) that the editor of S, reduced this value to 114 letters (4 @ lines) by 
suppressing ‘quaesumus’, at the same time replacing ‘temperare’ 
by ‘abstinere’, and (iii) that, as in the previous instance, the editor 
of V made a further reduction by converting the first clause into 
‘ Prosequere nos omp. ds’, thus lowering the total to 94 letters (3 « lines). 

Whatever, then, may have been the motive that inspired the editor 
of S, to save a line in the first (1*) of the three prayers just examined 
by the slight reduction of 145 letters to 141; to save a line in the 
second (2*) by the similarly slight reduction of 123 letters to 111, and 
to do the like in the third (3*) by lowering 123 to 114, the result 
attained is evident. I state it thus :— 

The original deviser of the sacramentarial contributory of our docu- 
ment had so selected and arranged his material as to make ended item 
coincident with ended page at precisely the dividing-point of the 
Leonian quarantine of fasting-days; for that quarantine, beginning 
on Quinquagesima Monday and ending on the Thursday before Easter, 
divided on the evening of the Tuesday after the third Sunday ia 
guadragesima. ‘The first of the cismontane editors attained the same 
result by the expedients now brought to light. So too did the second 
of the cismontanes by still further reducing (1) the Oratio of Monday’s 
Mass and (2) the Collecta for ‘Tuesday. 

The next table exhibits the results thus far ascertained. 

We now see why it was that the editor of S, should be led to practise 
these three curiously exceptional economies on the text of S, which 
lay before him : curiously exceptional they certainly are, for none such 
are to be detected before the Second Sunday im guadragesima or after 
the Fourth, 
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He had two objects in view :— 

The first was to make item and page conterminous on the Tuesday 
of the third week iz guadragesima and, as the reader will see on con- 
sulting the table, in order to attain that object he must make either 
a gross or a nett enhancement of 5 lines to the 220 lines covered by 
his predecessor ; for 220 + 5 = 225 = g X 25. Since, then, it already 
behoved him to introduce two Ad Populum prayers, one on the Second 
Sunday and the other on the Third; and since it would have been 
unseemly, even if easy, to give two such prayers the joint value of merely 
five lines, he very prudently gave them the joint, though modest, value 
of eight lines, and compensated the excess of 8 over 5 by the three 
devices just examined. 

The Dividing-point of St Leo’s Ieiunium Quadragesimale. ‘The second 
object held in view by the editor of S, was to make item and page end 
simultaneously on the Saturday of the Third Week in guadragesima, and 
to attain this he resorted to a fourth textual economy. 

4*. For the /extus classicus of the Oratio for the Wednesday of the 
third week we have not, as we had in 1*, the help of the Leonianum ; 
nor, as we had in 3*, that of Rheinau and St Gallen: but, if the reader 
will refer to the last of those five prayers in § xix for which, by the 
hypothesis, we are indebted to the editor of S,, and compare the form 
there given to it with the form it bears in this place, he will I think 
believe with me that, were the Verona copy of the Leonianum complete, 
we should find the ¢extus classicus to have been ‘ Da nobis quaesumus 
diie obseruantiam legitima deuotione perfectam ut cum refrena- 
tione’ &c. in 122 letters; but that the value has there been lowered 
to the compass of four @ lines by omission of ‘quaesumus’, and here by 
omission of ‘cum’. 

If we turn to the less interesting subject of the second cismontane 
editor’s adaptation of means to ends we find two more examples of this :— 

3. The Secreta for the third Wednesday in guadragesima, ‘DS de 
cuius’ &c., seems to bear trace of the abridging pen of the second of the 
cismontane editors. St Gallen and Gerbert' do not help us here; for 
they give the prayer to a Thursday Mass, and thus to an item which is 
of later date than S,: but if we turn to a substantially identical prayer 
in our own document, the Secreta of § xxxviii* (Mur. i 553), we find 
what looks like the classic text of its final phrase—‘ ut . . . tibi placitum 
deferamus obsequium’, not, as here, ‘ut . .. competens deferamus 
obsequium’. That would yield a total of 151 letters, this gives 148. 
The difference, slight though it be, suffices to secure the inclusion 


1 Rheinau has lost one or more leaves at this part of the series. See Wilson, 
Pp. 329M. 1; p- 330m. 1. 
2 §xxxix by Mr Wilson's numeration. 
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of the prayer in five « lines.’ Either reading would have required six 
6 lines. 

4. The Collecta of Friday’s Mass, ‘ Praesta quaesumus’ &c. (Mur. 
i 524), exhibits yet another proof of the second cismontane editor’s care 
to adapt means to ends. On the Friday of the autumn ember-week 
Rheinau, St Gallen and Gerbert (A/onumenta i 179) read ‘ Praesta 
quaesumus omp. d8’ &c., thus giving the prayer 97 letters as against 
the 95 letters of the Reginensis ‘Praesta quaesumus diie’ &c. Here 
again we have a very slight difference; but a difference which ensures 
the inclusion of the constituent in three « lines. Either reading would 
have required four lines of 6 capacity. 

These variant values are duly notified in the next table. But before 
I submit this to the reader let me call attention to the strange ‘ quibus 
integre contuleris firmitatem’ with which Reginensis ends the Oratio of 
Saturday’s Mass (Mur. i 525). 

We have seen it to be probable that, when writing the second Oratio 
in § xxv, and again when writing the second Oratio in § xxvi, the final 
coadunator, or his amanuensis, vacillated between an old text and a new, 
consequently penning a phrase which defies grammatical analysis (see 
above pp. 350 and 353). The same sort of mishap would seem to have 
befallen the last Oratio in § xxvi. As found in XVIII xxii of the 
Leonianum (Mur. i 367) the presumably original text of this begins and 
ends thus, ‘ Auge fidem tuam ... quibus in te credendi contuleris firmi- 
tatem. per’ (115 letters), where ‘in te credendi firmitas’ means ‘a sure 
trust in Thee’. In the corrected St Gallen and in Gerbert the reading is 
‘Auge fidem tuam . . . quibus integram illius fidei tuae} contuleris 
firmitatem. per’ (117 letters): and, if I am right in believing that this 
‘integra fidei tuae firmitas’ means ‘a whole-hearted and steadfast embrace 
of the faith Thou hast revealed’, an interesting question is evoked as to 
the occasion and reason for what may have been, and probably was, 
a deliberately designed expunction of ‘in te credendi’ in favour of 
‘integram illius’, I hope on another occasion and at the proper 
moment to recur to this question, meanwhile assigning ‘ in te credendi’ 
to s and S, and ‘integram illius’ to S, or V, but attributing the extant 
‘integre’ to an editor or scribewhoknew both readings but adopted neither. 

It only remains to add that in the last Secreta of § xxvi, ‘ Diie dé ii. qui 
in his’ &c., ‘tuoque’ should certainly be corrected to ‘tuo quoque’ 
and that ‘dicanda’ is not improbably a clerical error for ‘dedicanda’ ; 
the complement of letters being therefore 200, not 195. 

My last table of values brought us to the dividing-point of St Leo’s 
teiunium quadraginta dierum: the next carries us on, as regards Redac- 


1 For 5 x 293=147}. For similar instances of minute textual economy see the 
Orationes of §§ vii, viii. The table of values for these is on p. 203 supra. 
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3rd W. in xI™*, Friday. Saturday. 
sS S&, V s$,S, V s S, 
Brought forward . 220 _—— 
Capitulum . . . | 18 I 1 1 | 18 ** LI] Ig I 1 
178 6 7 6 lo7',9573 4 3] 113 4 4 
1224, 1197 5) 4? | 4' 4 
| 148? Ot 4 195 (200) 7 8 
Postcommunion . | 103 3 4 4 | 107 44 4/1977 3 
Ad Populum . .| 154 5 6 6 | 134 45 1 4 4 
Of the following . 14 
Totals (8) for s - 25 (P. 23 ends) 20 = 23 
(6) 5, S, 250 (P. 36 ends) 22 24 
(9) ,, 28 23 24 = 75 
(P. 44 ends) 
(*) ,, V 26 22 =48 (P. 52 ends) 


24 
(P. 53 ends) 


tions s and S,, to the dividing-point of the Telesphoran odserwantia on 
the Wednesday of the third week ix guadragesima ; and, as regards S, 
and V, to the dividing-point of St Leo’s éeiunium quadragesimale on the 
following Saturday (see above, pp. 215, 216). 

Since, then, the textual peculiarities of §§ xxv, xxvi which in the 
preceding remarks I indicated by the symbols ‘ 1*’, ‘2*’, ‘3*’, ‘4*’ 
brought to pass that at Redaction S, item and page ended coincidently 
first at the dividing-point of St Leo’s éecunium quadraginta dierum and 
then at the dividing-point of his zecunium qguadragesimale, and since they 
are peculiarities such as are not found in other Sections of the docu- 
ment, I infer that both of St Leo’s theories of prae-paschal fast were 
recognized by the first of the cismontane editors. The inference must be 
borne in mind when we treat of the external history of the collection. 

The Dividing-point of the Telesphoran Obseruantia. On consulting 
the last three tables (see above, pp. 351, 355) the reader will perceive 
that if, while neglecting the Ad Populum prayers for the Second and 
Third Sundays iz guadragesima (for Roman use does not tolerate such 
prayers even on Sundays in Lent), we give to the passages just notified 
by the symbols ‘1*’, ‘2*’, §3*’, ‘4*’ and ‘1’, 3’, ‘4’ what was 
in all probability their pristine text, the equipment and constituents of 
§§ xxv, xxvi are such as that in each of the two Roman editions, s and 
S,, ended Mass must have coincided with ended page on the Wednesday 
of the third week in guadragesima ; but that there cannot have been 
any such coincidence on the following Saturday, as there is in the 
cismontane redactions S, and V. Hence I infer that the editor, or 
editors, of s and S, did not set forth the document with St Leo’s 
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teiunium quadragesimale in view ; but that, this being neglected as an 
exoteric and vulgar odseruantia, attention was fixed on either the 
Telesphoran scheme of two-and-forty fasts distributed over the seven 
weeks between Quinquagesima and Easter Day, or else on St Leo’s 
esoteric scheme of a tetunium qguadraginta dierum to which were added, 
as supplement and crown, the two days (Good Friday and Holy 
Saturday) of the paschale mysterium. ‘The dividing-point of each of 
these schemes corresponded to the close of the fast of the Wednesday 
of the fourth week before Easter, the third 7” guadragesima. 

That the coincidence in s and S, of ended item and ended page was 
effected of set purpose at this point in the series of prae-Paschal Masses 
will I think be deemed unquestionable by those who, with me, are of 
opinion that the curious phrase ‘per partes dierum’ which occurs in 
this day’s Collecta is to be taken to mean ‘by two equal numbers of 
days’, ‘by two equal groupings of days’; its purport being that a prae- 
Paschal observance is now in course, the first half of which ends on 
the evening of the Wednesday in the fourth week before Easter, an 
observance which must therefore have began on Quinquagesima 
Monday, the first day of the Telesphoran institution and of St Leo’s 
quadraginta dierum teiunium. 

The prayer is thus worded ‘ DS qui nos formam humilitatis ieiunando 
et orando unigeniti tui dii nfi imitatione docuisti concede quaesumus 
ut quod ille iugi ieiuniorum continuatione compleuit nos quoque per 
partes dierum facias adimplere. per’. In support, therefore, of the sense 
which I give to ‘per partes dierum’, I would observe that in Ménard’s 
sacramentary ' the Preface for the sabbatum in hebdomada tertia has for 
subject-matter the ‘ieiunium quadragesimale’ which divided on the 
evening of that day ; that that Preface incorporates the very phrase ‘quod 
ille iugi ieiuniorum compleuit continuatione nos adimplere’ which our 
document uses on this the previous Wednesday ; and that, while the 
Preface for the dominica guarta contrasts ‘ fructus praeteriti’ and ‘ fructus 
uenturi’, ‘ percepta’ and ‘ percipienda’, the Benediction for that day not 
only contrasts ‘abstinentia praeterita’ and ‘abstinentia futura’, ‘ fruges 
praeteritae ’ and ‘ fruges futurae’, but begins with words which tell us how 
to interpret the ‘ per partes dierum’ of Reginensis, and which I therefore 
italicize, ‘Deus qui nos ad praesentium quadragesimalium dierum medie- 
tatem dignatus est perducere’. Evidently the underlying idea in both 
documents is one and the same ; that the Redeemer’s fast was a fast of 
equal severity from beginning to end, but that ours is a fast of two 
equal halves, the first less rigorous than the second. 

MartTIN RULE. 
1 Migne S.L, Ixxviii 69 B-70 A. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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THE WORK OF PORPHYRY AGAINST THE 
CHRISTIANS, AND ITS RECONSTRUCTION. 


A PROFOUND interest naturally attaches to the attacks made upon 
Christianity during the early centuries. Not only are they interesting 
in their relation to modern attacks, but they also help to explain the 
attitude and the purpose of those who replied to them in defence of 
the Christian faith. Among such hostile writings, the champions of the 
faith in the generations which succeeded are unanimous in their verdict 
that the deadliest and the most powerful was the treatise of Porphyry 
in fifteen books against the Christians. Unfortunately the work is lost 
to us, and indeed it is not likely that anything so harmful to the 
Christian cause would be preserved. It is equally unfortunate that all 
the treatises in which it was subsequently answered have likewise 
perished. Jerome refers to these answers in terms which indicate the 
greatness of our loss, and the magnitude of the controversy in which 
their authors were involved. He mentions Methodius among those 
whose treatises against Porphyry were long and weighty.’ Concern- 
ing Eusebius he gives the information that he wrote in thirty books, 
only twenty of which were known to himself.2. About Apollinarius he 
tells us that his thirty books against Porphyry were still extant, and were 
considered the best of his writings.* And the minuteness of the con- 
troversy may be gathered from his statement that Eusebius devoted 
no less than three of his thirty volumes to answering the attack which 
Porphyry had made on the book of Daniel.*| The many references 
which Jerome himself makes to Porphyry’s arguments testify to the 
lasting influence of that great adversary’s attack. 

It is strange therefore that little attempt has been made to collect 
and study what remains to us of the lost fifteen books against the 
Christians. A new interest has recently been given to the subject by 
the publication of a book by Dr Harnack in which he tries to prove 
that we possess a part of the treatise in the form of the objections, 
brought by a heathen philosopher, which are quoted and answered by 
Macarius Magnes in his Afocriticus.” He is obliged to limit his 

1 Jer. Ep. 48. 13 and 70. 3. 2 Jer. De Viris Illustr. 81. 3. 

3 Ibid. 104. 4. * Jer. Comment. in Dan. Prolog. 
> Kritik des Neuen Testaments von einem griechischen Philosophen des 3. Jahrhun- 


derts (Die im Apocriticus des Macarius Magnes enthaltene Stratschrift) von Adolf 
Harnack; Leipzig 1911. Texte und Untersuchungen &c. xxxvii 4. 
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conclusion by the further assumption that these objections are only 
excerpts from the original work, made by another writer ; but he never- 
theless suggests that they may be used as the basis of an edition." 

This theory, which is by no means new, for it was advanced by 
a Géttingen professor in the eighteenth century’ and more recently 
approved by Wagenmann * and Neumann,‘ is now supported by many 
new arguments. If it can be accepted, it only remains for some one to 
collect the fragments of Porphyry and references to his arguments which 
are preserved in other writers, and piece them together with the fifty 
objections contained in what remains to us of the Afocriticus, and we 
shall thus advance some way in our knowledge of Porphyry’s work, and 
may claim that we again possess a good deal of his actual language. 
I have attempted to do this myself, and my purpose is to set down the 
result. 

But I must state at the outset that I have been brought to the con- 
clusion that Dr Harnack’s theory is untenable as it stands, and that in 
the Afocriticus we possess the words, not of Porphyry, but of Hierocles, 
who copied his arguments but not his language. If this be the case, 
the actual words of the opponent of Macarius Magnes cease to be of 
such importance, but his arguments still furnish us with much informa- 
tion about Porphyry’s work. Dr Harnack has contented himself with 
reproducing the actual words and giving a rendering of them in German. 
It appears to me more useful simply to take the attacks which they 
express and fit them in as far as possible with the other references 
which we have to Porphyry’s book.® And although we cannot thus 
claim to have recovered so much of his actual language, we may by 
this means claim to have reached what is in some sense more important, 
namely, the method of his attack, and the kind of weapons which he 
used. 

I therefore propose to set out at length the quotations and references 
to Porphyry’s book which I have collected from the writings of Euse- 
bius, Methodius, Theodoret, Jerome, Augustine, Theophylact, and 
Severian of Gatala, with a few brief comments on them. The next 
step will be to try to reproduce as far as possible the contents of the 
Kara Xporavav in order, adding the arguments which are contained 


1 Op. cit. p. 144 ‘ Baustein fir die zukiinftige Ausgabe’. 

* Magnus Crusius. See Migne P.G. x pp. 134 ff. His opinions are sum- 
marized by Pitra Spicil, Solesm. i p. 545. 

* Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theol, Bd, xxiii pp. 269-314, 1878. 

4 C. I. Neumann Juliani Imp. Libr. contra Christ. quae supersunt, Leipzig 1880. 

5 According to my own theory, there will be nothing difficult about the fact that 
the objections in the Apocriticus are in an order completely different from the 
sequence of Porphyry’s book as we know it from other sources ; but it is a most 
serious objection to Dr Harnack’s view. 
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in the Afocriticus, and probably in most cases borrowed from Porphyry. 
This will lead to sundry deductions in conclusion. 

But this part of my subject must be postponed to a subsequent 
article, for | must not attempt to overthrow the theory which 
Dr Harnack’s book was written to substantiate without a careful and 
detailed consideration of his arguments. And this forms in itself 
a matter of considerable importance. It is true that it is a disappoint- 
ment if we cannot say that we have got back to the words of Porphyry 
himself. But it is scarcely less valuable if we find ourselves possessed 
of the greater part of the shorter treatise of Hierocles, an opponent 
of the faith of whom we otherwise know but little. It will be remem- 
bered that he was not only a Neoplatonic philosopher, but also an 
imperial governor, who attacked the Christians with both sword and 
pen at the beginning of the fourth century, and was one of the authors 
and instigators of the last of the persecutions. It was Duchesne who 
originally suggested Hierocles as the opponent of Macarius,' and 
I followed him in what I wrote before on the subject.? It is true that 
he was little more than an imitator in his literary efforts, but Porphyry 
himself was an imitator of Plotinus. And Hierocles, with his double 
réle of philosopher and persecutor, is almost unique in the struggle 
between paganism and Christianity, and we are the gainers if we can 
feel that we know more about him. 

I will first state and examine Dr Harnack’s position. He does not 
content himself with the negative attitude of the objector in his biting 
attacks upon the apostles of the New Testament generally ; he skilfully 
reconstructs from the objections the positive attitude of the man who 
brought them, concluding for instance from his indignation at the sad 
fate of Ananias and Sapphira, and of the Gadarene swine, that he was 
humane, and opposed to all violence. 

It is an interesting argument, but it may nevertheless have its limita- 
tions, for one fears that it is not always safe to construct the morals and 
beliefs of an opponent of the Christian faith merely from the methods 
of his attack. And in this case Dr Harnack allows that much is said 
merely for the sake of argument (d:aAextexas). But, if used with caution, 
it may reveal the practical position of a Neoplatonic philosopher. The 
question, however, remains whether that philosopher must needs be 
Porphyry. The whole argument is summed up at the end of the book 
by means of eleven propositions, and the conclusion drawn from them 
is that the objector is Porphyry. I will proceed to give and briefly 
discuss them in order. 


' Duchesne De Macario Magnete et scriptis eius. Klincksieck. Paris 1877. 
2 J.T.S, viii 413 ‘April 1907). 
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The agreement with Porphyry is found by Dr Harnack in— 


1. His religious philosophy. 

Certainly this corresponds in general outline with Neoplatonic ideas, 
but there is nothing whatever in it of the nature of deep philosophy, 
and, if it can easily come from one who is not himself an original 
thinker, it may just as well belong to Hierocles as to Porphyry. 

2. His humane disposition and dislike of all violence. 

This is certainly a point, but Dr Harnack himself greatly weakens his 
argument by what he says elsewhere. For he shews that it does not 
follow that, because the philosopher objected to violence and had 
a humane and moral feeling with regard to such things as martyrdom, 
he was therefore a Christian; and then he adds that many other 
heathen were affected in the same way." 

3- His belief in a heaven and an earth which will not pass away, in 

a God who is omnipotent and unchangeable, and in the lower 
gods, or demons. 

But such beliefs were not peculiar to Porphyry, nor even to the 
Neoplatonic School. 

4. His favourable disposition towards Judaism and the Old Testa- 

ment, as opposed to Christian lawlessness. 

Even if this points to Porphyry, a study of the passages which suggest 
such a disposition leaves us doubtful whether Judaism was meant to be 
more than an engine in the attack upon Christianity. But how did 
Porphyry favour Judaism ? 

5. ‘he time that he wrote corresponds with the writing of Porphyry’s 

great work against the Christians. 

But the work of Porphyry against the Christians was written 
¢. A.D. 270, and there are several indications in the words of the 
opponent of Macarius that he is writing a little later. Not only does 
the latter go back to Hadrian in order to give an instance of a povapyys,’ 
but in speaking of his own ay he says roAAoi dpxyovor Tod Kéopov,® 
which is explained at once if we refer it to the fourfold division of the 
empire. But this took place in the reign of Diocletian, some twenty 
years after Porphyry’s book was written. 

Again, reference is made to the great size of the Christian churches 
Tas KaTacKevas Tov vaov, peyicTous oikovs oixodopotow).* 
Eusebius describes the substitution of large churches for small ones ava 
mdoas Tas 7oAes just before the outbreak of the persecution in A.D. 303. 
But could it be said at a date more than thirty years before it? 


1 Op. cit. p. 98 n. 1 ‘Aber so waren nachweisbar auch viele andere Heiden 
gesinnt’. 
2 Apocr, iv 26, p. 212, 1. 8. 3 1b. ii 15, p. 24. * 1b. iv 21, p. 201, 1. 5. 
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6. His being a Greek, and yet knowing the local traditions of the 
Roman Church,’ evidently as the result of residence there. 

This certainly suits well with Porphyry, who joined Plotinus in Rome 
in A.D. 263, and wrote his treatise in Sicily. But a somewhat similar 
apparent linking of East and West occurs also in Macarius himself. 
He likewise displays a knowledge of local Roman traditions,’ and yet 
Dr Harnack definitely decides that he was of Asia Minor.’ We may 
add that he does not explain why a Christian of Asia Minor should so 
emphatically point his opponent to Christian communities further 
East.* A reasonable solution would be that the opponent was himself 
connected with that part of the world. But though this would be 
exactly true of Hierocles, a Roman official who was moved from 
Palmyra to Bithynia, it does not suit with Porphyry, who soon removed 
westwards from Tyre and pursued his studies at Athens. 

7. His use of a Western text and canon of the New Testament. 

But this may be equally true of one who followed Porphyry and took 
the same passages of Scripture as the object of his attack. 

8. His method of overthrowing the Church by shewing the incon- 

sistencies of the Evangelists and Apostles. 

But this was exactly the method that the Neoplatonic school seem to 
have adopted, and Lactantius, in a passage to which we must refer 
again, describes Hierocles as trying to overthrow scripture ‘tanquam 
sibi esset tota contraria ; nam quaedam capita, quae repugnare sibi 
videbantur, exposuit’.° And indeed Dr Harnack himself allows this in 
speaking of the work of Eusebius against Hierocles, saying of such 
contradictions ‘ findet sich bekanntlich bei Porphyrius, sie findet sich 
auch bei Hierocles ’." 

9. His method of controversy, his learning and penetration. 

In any case the method of Porphyry must have been the result of his 
being an enthusiastic disciple of Plotinus. But the extraordinary skill 
with which the objector marshals his attacks on Christianity suggests 
the clever use of existing philosophic arguments, combined with a full 
knowledge of the Christian writings, more than the actual language of 
one who was himself an abstruse thinker and profound philosopher. 
The method could therefore equally well be that of some other and 
shallower thinker who followed Plotinus. This fact is supported by 
Dr Harnack’s own admission, to which we shall come presently, that in 
any case the work with which Macarius dealt was an abridged and 
popularized form of Porphyry’s book, edited by some other man.’ 

1 See Apoer. ii 22, p. 102, 1. 11. 

2 Apocr. iv 15. See also D.C. B. Art. ‘ Linus’ vol. iii p. 728. 

% Op. cit. p. 16. 4 Apoer. ii 7 and 1. 6. 

© Lact, Div. Instit. v 2. ® Op. cit, p. 112. 7 Op. cit. p. 141 sq. 
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10. The identity of his polemic with that of Porphyry is shewn in 

many concrete instances throughout the work. 

At the risk of being wearisome, it will be necessary to consider these 
detailed instances one by one, for this is naturally where the real weight 
of the argument lies. I venture to think that only one or two of them 
are of real importance in pointing to the work as being the individual 
words of Porphyry ; the rest only prove conclusively that it comes from 
one of the same school of thought. In the cases where I refrain from 
comment, the reason is either that they do not seem sufficiently impor- 
tant, or that the point has already been dealt with above. 

Apocr. ii 7 and 10. Greek philosophy as seen in Porphyry could not 
bear Christ’s words, ‘ not peace, but a sword’, nor His hard treatment 
of the father of the lunatic boy, and of the multitude. 

ii 12 and 13. In the discrepancies in the account of Christ’s death, 
the blame is laid, not on Him, but on His disciples. Dr Harnack’s 
final proposition of the eleven which we are considering is to the effect 
that there is throughout a remarkable absence of attack on the Founder 
of Christianity Himself, which well accords with the attitude of Porphyry. 
Of this we must speak later, but it is sufficient to say concerning this 
particular passage that, after referring to Porphyry, Dr Harnack in the 
same breath strangely quotes a parallel from Hierocles.* 

ii 13. The reading daveidiras in Mark xv 34 shews the use of a 
Western text (but v. sub 7 supra). 

ii 14. Christians are said to be punished as pvOovs dAAoKdrovs 
dvarAdtrovres, and in Porph. af. Euseb. H.Z. vi 19. 7 occurs the 
phrase 66vetor the same word 66vetos being found in another of 
the objections (Afoer, iii 31). 

It is true that é6vetos is not a very common word, but in the passage 
referred to it is applied, not to a thing but to a person, St Paul being 
called é6vetos Kai 

ii 16. The devil is defended in a way which suggests a believer in 
demons. 

But even if the personification of evil be identified with Porphyry’s 
lesser gods, is this defence to be taken seriously as more than a weapon 
of argument? And did not every one believe in demons ? 

iii 1. In contrast with Christ’s allowing Himself to be seized and 
crucified, is mentioned the case of Apollonius of Tyana, who disap- 
peared from Domitian’s judgement seat. 

It is quite true that Porphyry used Apollonius by way of contrast 
with Christ, but Dr Harnack himself allows that the verbal parallel 
is with Hierocles, whose remaining fragment must be studied at length 
later on.’ 

1 Op. cit. p. 112. 2 Op. cit. p. 114. 
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iii 3. ‘The great antiquity of Moses is conceded, as it was by Por- 
phyry ; but as this very point was made an objection to the theory of 
his authorship by Geffcken,’ it is too disputed to be of weight. 

Geffcken is here following Schrader, and he adduces the statement 
which is afterwards refuted by Macarius, that the books of Moses were 
written by Ezra, 1180 years after Moses lived.? This does not agree 
with the place which Porphyry assigns to the age of Moses in the 
words quoted from him in Euseb. Praep. x 9, 12. 

iii 4. The destruction of the swine is objected to, and a high 
morality such as Porphyry possessed is revealed by the saying that the 


- “unsaved become the accusers of the saved’. 


iii 5. ‘The saying that the kingdom is for the poor must be by some 
poor woman, and not by Christ, ye rov rijs rapedidov Kavova. 
Such an attitude of uncertainty with regard to Christ is thought to be 
like that of Porphyry (v. sud 11 below). 

iii 6 (and 4). The objection to the evangelists’ description of the 
lake as if it were a sea, is one that we know to have been made by 
Porphyry, for we are told (Jerome Quwaest. in Genes. 1, 10) ‘ Frustra 
Porphyrius evangelistas . . . pro lacu Genezareth Mare appellasse 
calumniatur ’. 

This is the first parallel of real importance, but it will be shewn later 
on not to be a verbal one, and it proves no more than that Porphyry’s 
arguments were being copied, which is my own contention. 

The occurrence of the words in this passage éyvwxapev oxyviv 
is taken as shewing that the author had 
once been a Christian. But others who attacked the faith besides 
Porphyry were perverts from it, such as Theotecnus, the reputed author 
of the Acta Pilati, and it was Hierocles’s knowledge (cf. éyvéxapev) of 
the Scriptures which made Lactantius suggest that he also had been 
a Christian. 

iii 15. The statement about cannibalism is said to correspond with 
the ideas of Porphyry, but (as in iii 3) Geffcken’s objection makes the 
point too uncertain to form an argument. 

The objection brought by the philosopher to the allegorical sense of 
eating Christ’s flesh is thought to correspond with Porphyry’s attitude 
in the third book of his treatise, in blaming Origen for applying allegory 
to such things as Jewish and Christian myths (Euseb. AZZ. vi 19). 
But Geffcken (Joc. cit.) notes the mild language in which Macarius’s 
opponent excuses such human feasts as that of ‘Thyestes, and the 
action of the Potidaeatae, who were forced to it by necessity ; whereas 


1 J. Geffcken Zwei griechische Apologeten. Leipzig 1927, p. 302 n. 1. 
2 Apoer. iii 3 and 10. 
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Porphyry, in his stigmatizes the Bassari as can- 
nibals,’ and holds up the Massagetae and Derbikes to reprobation.’ 

iii 16, 17. The weakness of Christians is contrasted with the sayings 
and precepts of Christ, suggesting again that they and not He were the 
chief objects of attack. 

iii 19. Christ first calls Peter ‘Satan’ and then blesses him. Such 
inconsistency is an instance of a form of attack used by Porphyry, for 
we are told ‘Latrat Porphyrius, inconstantiae ac mutationis Iesus 
accusat’ (Jer. adv. Pelag. ii17). ‘This is again a point of contact, but 
it establishes no more than iii 6 above. 

The abuse of Peter in this same passage in the Afocriticus is indicated 
as another link with Porphyry (Jer. Zf. 112. 6), but this argument may 
be used as well concerning Hierocles, and I shall have more to say 
concerning it later on. 

iii 21. Peter is accused of having wrongfully put to death Ananias 
and Sapphira. There is a plain reference to this in the statement 
‘Apostolus Petrus nequaquam Ananiae et Sapphirae imprecatur mortem, 
ut stultus Porphyrius calumniatur’ (Jer. Z/. 130. 14). But as a matter 
of fact in iii 21 there is no suggestion of ‘imprecatur mortem’, and 
a careful study suggests that the opponent of Macarius combined and 
somewhat confused Porphyry’s arguments about St Peter.* 

iii 22. On the subject of St Peter’s escape from prison, the statement 
that he only lived a few months in Rome, which is apparently a local 
tradition, suits well with Porphyry’s sojourn in that city. 

iii 30. ‘The attack on St Paul begins with a condemnation of his 
attitude towards the law, which suggests an author who favoured 
Judaism (v. sub 4 supra). 

iii 32. The philosopher is indignant with St Paul for saying ‘ Doth 
God take care of oxen?’, and his own care for oxen is to be compared 
with that of Porphyry in his treatise De Adstinentia ii 31. But surely 
the author of that strange work would have spoken far more strongly 
than by simply proving from Scripture that God’s interest extends even 
to the fish, and therefore must certainly include the oxen. 

iv 7. Christ’s words about heaven and earth passing away &c. 
contradict Moses and the prophets. ‘This relative acceptance of the 
Old Testament is said to be natural ‘in a Neoplatonic philosopher, 
especially in Porphyry’. ‘True, but not o#/y in Porphyry. 

iv 10. On the subject of our Lord’s words about calling the sick and 

1 Op. cit. ii 8. 

2 1b. iv 21 Kai THY TOUS yey) paKdras), 

3 vy. infra p. 36. Geficken (op. cit. p. 301 n. 2) notes that the opponent of 
Macarius does not here call the apostles sorcerers, as Porphyry does. 

4 Harnack of. cit. p. 124. 
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not the whole, the philosopher asks why Christ did not come to call 
them sooner, for there were ‘sick’ among our ancestors. In both 
Jerome and Augustine Porphyry is represented as asking ‘ Why did not 
Christ come sooner?’. But the pass agein Augustine suggests that the 
argument of Porphyry in his Kata Xpurtiavév was a prominent one, 
much longer in form, and not a side issue with regard to the ‘sick’. 
The words there quoted do not correspond with those of iv ro, viz. 
‘Si Christus se salutis viam dicit, gratiam et veritatem, in seque solo 
ponit animis sibi credentibus reditum, quid egerunt tot saeculorum 
homines ante Christum?’' One can well understand how one who 
borrowed arguments from Porphyry would utilize his predecessor’s 
question in a shorter form as fart of his attack on one of the sayings 
of Christ. 

iv 19. For the relative acceptance of the law, v. sub iv 7 supra. 

iv 20. If the supreme God is called a monarch, it must mean that 
there are other gods for Him to rule over. 

This is certainly quite in accord with Porphyry, but not with him 
only. 

iv 21. The doctrine of angels is used by the objector as a proof of 
polytheism, and the first in the list of gods is Athene-Minerva (suggest- 
ing a link with Rome). Also the objection to churches because ‘ the 
Lord hears everywhere’ is quite in the spirit of Porphyry. 

iv 22. It is a purer idea that the gods live in statues than that Christ 
lived in Mary’s womb. Porphyry’s Epistle ad Marce/lam ch. 17 f is 
quoted as akin to this and to iv 21, but the connexion is not very 
obvious.” 

iv 24. Itis urged against the Resurrection that it is impossible for 
bodies to be restored which have been once destroyed. Aug. Z/. 102. 2 
is cited as shewing that this argument was in Porphyry. But this is 
another case where Geffcken has used the opposite argument,’ and it 
is therefore too uncertain to build a proof upon. And again the con- 
nexion is not a verbal one. 

It will be seen that among some two dozen instances of likeness as 
given above, the great majority do no more than suggest a connexion 
with the school to which Porphyry belonged. Others suggest such 
circumstances (e.g. the connexion with Rome) as may well accord 
with what we know of Porphyry. Only some seven or eight contain 


1 Aug. Sex Quaestiones c. Paganos ii, Migne 23 p. 373 (Ep. ad Deograt.). 

2 Harnack op. cit. p. 126 n. 1. 

3 Geffcken op. cit. p. 303 n. He speaks of Porphyry’s clever treatment of the 
resurrection, and then notes that Macarius’s opponent brings again the well worn 
objection to it which Porphyry seems to have avoided, viz. that the bodies of the 
dead may be eaten by beasts &c. 
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any individual link of a detailed or verbal kind, and none of them is 
convincing by itself. They lose most of their force if it can be shewn, 
first, that similar parallels are to be found in the case of another 
kindred writer who followed him, and secondly, that many of them can 
be used to support 4és authorship as well as Porphyry’s. This is what 
I intend to try and shew; but first we must return to the final argument 
among Dr Harnack’s eleven propositions, for we have not yet dealt 
with it. 

tr. The author seems once to have been near Christianity, and then 
to have left it, a fact which is affirmed of Porphyry by Socrates and 
Augustine. 

Allusion has already been made to the fact that he attacks Christianity 
rather than its Founder, and speaks from a remarkably intimate know- 
ledge of the Scriptures. Also Dr Harnack traces a tone of bitter regret 
in the saying that it is no use flying to Jesus (ot« dogadis tovrw 
mporpedyew Kat Afocr. iii 4), and considers that the tense of 
éyvoxapev (in iii 4) shews that he has found out later the falsity of the 
gospels he once believed in.'' I must confess that these passages do 
not appear to me to convey so much. It seems that the Christian 
sympathies of the objector have been exaggerated, and I would urge the 
consideration of two things on the other side. 

(a) The author’s ‘hidden high esteem for Jesus’ (er hat fiir Jesus 
eine verborgene Hochschitzung iibrig)* is not merely limited by some 
startling exceptions, such as when he charges Him with being either 
drunk or dreaming when He said certain words.’ It seems to have 
been forgotten that we are dealing with a mutilated work. The whbdle 
of Book I is lost, and Book II attacks certain sayings of Jesus before 
proceeding to attack the inconsistencies of the Evangelists &c. The 
only clue to the contents of Book I lies in the fragment of chapter vi 
once quoted by Nicephorus,‘ which treats of the miracle of the woman 
with an issue of blood. This suggests that the author began by attack- 
ing the deeds of Christ. In the case of His words it was possible for 
Christians to misunderstand them, but in dealing with His actions the 
natural object of attack is the Doer, and there is nothing to shew that 
the first book did not consist of attacks on the Founder of Christianity 
Himself. This is the more likely, in that in the later books some of 
His deeds are attacked along with the sayings, the chief blame going to 
the disciples or evangelists. This perhaps suggests that at the beginning 
of his work the objector attacked Christ Himself through His deeds. 
Never in the history of anti-Christian polemic has the abuse of the 


Harnack of. cit. p. 137. - 2 Op. cit. p. 1376 Apocr, iii 19. 
4 Nicephori Antirrhetica in Spictl, Solesm. i p. 332- 

5 e.g. Apocr, iii 4 and 6. 
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Person of Christ formed the bulk of the attack. It has always been 
easier to prove men bad Christians than Christ a bad man. It is not 
surprising if in an onslaught on Christianity only one-fifth or less is 
devoted to this particular line of argument ; and yet it is probable that, 
if it formed part of a series which was to end in the exposure of apostolic 
doctrine, it would come first. But if this be the case, we cannot regard 
the author as in such sympathy with Christ as Dr Harnack has suggested, 
and his argument therefore loses some of its force. 

Besides this, we may turn to Macarius for his evidence. And apart 
from his impression of the book as a cruel attack on his Master, the 
fact that he gives his own work the mysterious title of Movoyévys 
suggests that ‘God only begotten’ as been attacked. We have been 
told that the title is perhaps explained in the lost first book ; that book 
may also contain the full force of the attack on Him whom Macarius 
defended. 

(4) It must also be remembered that in every age the attempts to 
discredit Christianity sometimes involve the affectation of a higher 
standard on the part of the objector in order to lower that of Christians 
or to prove it inconsistent. If it be freely conceded that in many cases 
in this treatise a position is often assumed for the sake of argument 
(dtadAexrexds or disputando, as Dr Harnack frequently terms it), may not 
the objector be adopting this method when he says that if Christ had 
appeared to His judges after the Resurrection all would have been 
well?? And does the objector really presume that the Saviour of the 
world must suffer, as long as all is done in a noble and worthy way, as 
in the case of Socrates?’ As a matter of fact this is far more than he 
actually says, for these are his words: 6 ye Xpurris rabeiv 
kat’ évroAas Tod pev iropetvar Tyswpiav, od piv dvev 
pnoias trooriva orovdaid twa Kai copa 
mpos IAarov (iii 1). Surely these words, which only put the case 
hypothetically, do not warrant the positive conclusion which Dr Harnack 
has drawn from them. If in one attack (ii 16) he actually undertakes 
a defence of the devil against the Christian standpoint (é@0joerac Kat 
abros pydev 6 diaBodos), may he not be using a similar device 
in some of the cases where he seems to defend the Saviour? 

It may be added here (as I have hinted already) that, in the case of 
a bitter adversary like this, who is ready to assume any position in 
order to use it as a vantage-ground against the Christians, it is somewhat 
precarious to assume as fully as Dr Harnack has done that we may 


1 Apoer. ii 14. 

* See Harnack of, cit. pp. 135-137. Also p. 129 ‘ Auch dass die Weltheilande, 
die Gottesminner, leiden miissen, setzt er voraus (iii 1), aber beim Leiden muss 
alles adelig und wiirdig zugehen (wie bei Sokrates)’. 
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construct from his words his own positive theology, and infer from his 
negations the philosopher's own religious standpoint. 

Thus may end our survey of the eleven propositions in proof that 
Porphyry was the author. 

But it is full time that we came to the concluding section of his 
book. It contains the theory, already suggested by Wagenmann,' that 
the attacks preserved in Macarius are ‘an anonymous excerpt from the 
work of Porphyry against the Christians’.? ‘This remarkable limitation 
of the main theme of the book, which several considerations make 
absolutely necessary, is shewn by the aid of three arguments. 

1. In one passage (iii 43) Macarius actually refers his opponent to 
a work of Porphyry, telling him to study his words about oracles in 
‘H Aoyiwy He was not therefore himself aware that he 
was dealing with a work of Porphyry. Such ignorance may be accounted 
for by the suppression of that philosopher’s work by Constantine. 

This explanation is most ingenious, but to me at least it does not 
commend itself as probable, but seems to be somewhat of a last resource 
when all other explanations fail. The reference of Macarius to Porphyry 
seems much more easily explainable if we think of him as answering 
one with whom Porphyry’s opinions would be of special weight. It is 
especially noteworthy that it is not his habit to refer to heathen writings, 
and in choosing out Porphyry in this unique fashion he clearly indicates 
that he had some knowledge of that philosopher’s writings. With 
regard to the suppression of the particular treatise against the Christians, 
Dr Harnack himself admits in a foot-note that the suppression was not 
strictly carried out.’ 

2. A comparison of the questions in Macarius with what we know 
of the fifteen books of Porphyry’s treatise shews at once that the two 
works cannot be identical, and that the former must be merely an 
excerpt. 

Dr Harnack relegates to a foot-note* a summary of what we know 
about the contents of Porphyry’s work ; but it so completely reverses 
the order of the attacks as given in Macarius, as to make the excerpt 
theory most difficult to accept. It is worth while to tabulate and 
compare their respective contents. 

Of Porphyry’s fifteen books, Book I treated of the differences of the 
Apostles (e. g. Gal. ii); Book III contained a long reference to Moses 
which makes it probable that it dealt with the Pentateuch; Book IV 


1 Op. cit. p. 288. He raises the question whether Macarius used the fifteen books 
of Porphyry directly, or only indirectly and by way of extracts, perhaps in the 
excerpts made by Hierocles or some one else. 

2 Op. cit. pp. 141-143. Op. cit. p. 142 1. 

4 OP. cit. p. 142 n. 2. 
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treated of Old Testament history ; of Books V-XI we know nothing ; 
Books XII-XV contained attacks on Jewish Christian eschatology. 

Of the five books with which Macarius deals, Book I contains attacks 
on the miracles of Christ; Book II is concerned with His words and 
deeds and the contradictory accounts of them. Book III 1-20 continues 
the same subject ; Book III 21-43 exposes the contradictory and immoral 
character of Peter and Paul; Book IV exposes the immoralities of the 
apostolic teaching ; and Book V probably continues the same subject. 

It will be seen that the order is quite different. The excerpt would 
have begun later than Book IV of Porphyry, and then would have 
returned subsequently to the contents of the beginning of that treatise. 

The differences between the apostles, contained in Book I of Por- 
phyry, seem to have been the subject of the almost forgotten fragment 
from Book V about faith and works (which is to be found in the works 
of De la Torre (Turrianus), the sixteenth-century Jesuit.’ 

3. The tone of the polemic is somewhat more excited and accentuated 
in the book before us than in the work of Porphyry. 

Dr Harnack leaves this statement without further explanation. But 
surely, if it is true, we are not dealing merely with a man who has made 
selections from various places and in different order out of Porphyry’s 
book, but with one who has actually altered his language, imparting 
more force into the arguments and adapting them to a controversy of 
his own. And if this be so, we are not dealing with actual fragments 
of Porphyry, which may be used as the basis of an edition,’ but with 
another opponent of the faith, who, instead of using original arguments, 
appropriated those of Porphyry. 

After these three proofs of the excerpts theory, Dr Harnack proceeds 
by way of statement to set forth the probability that some plagiarist 
compiled about one hundred questions from Porphyry’s book for the 
purpose of another controversy, turning his unwieldy and learned treatise 
into a popular handbook, which was now made to consist of only two 
books. He suggests that this may have taken place just before Con- 
stantine, most likely in the time of Maximin Daza, when endeavours 
were made to overthrow the Church by various literary means. 

The point that seems to me of particular interest, as providing 
a possible clue which may aid further investigation, is that this shorter 
work consisted of ¢wo books. Dr Harnack gives proof of this earlier 
in his book,’ so it is sufficient to say here that he recognizes a distinct 
break after iii 20, so that of the two sections, the first part contains 
x+10+13 questions, and the second part 9+164x.' The division 

1 See J. 7.S. viii 558 (July 1907). 
2 Op. cit. p. 144 ‘ Baustein far die zukiinftige Ausgabe’, 
3 Ib. p. 103 sq. 1b. p. 105 n. 1. 
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occurs at the place where Peter begins to be attacked (in iii 21), and 
it has been quite obscured by Macarius.’ 

One wonders why a mere excerpt should thus be divided into two 
parts, on so completely different a system from the original work. But 
one is led also to look for some known attack on the Christians at that 
period which actually contains two books. We shall return later to 
the fact that such a book is to be found in the ®Aradrnbeis Adyo of 
Hierocles. 

But it would be unfair to pass over a point which Dr Harnack 
elaborates in the earlier part of this book,’ though he makes no 
reference to it at the end. Some of the objections are in sequence, 
and the subject of one naturally leads on to the next, while with others 
the sequence is broken. But further, there are occasional indications 
that something has dropped out, as for example where in ii 14, the 
philosopher begins kai €repos Adyos Suvapevos cabpiy tabrny 
tiv Séfav dvacrdcews, but in ii 13 there is nothing of the 
kind. ‘This seems to me the best argument which is adduced to prove 
that the questions were compiled by a process of selection from a larger 
work. But the question still remains whether they were actually 
a mere excerpt, or whether another author has borrowed clumsily from 
the work of Porphyry. 

But we may take the matter a step further on. This strong argument 
in favour of the theory of an excerpt from Porphyry rests entirely upon 
the assumption that Macarius is absolutely to be trusted, and that he 
has reproduced without a single omission every attack which he found 
in the book before him. It does not seem to have occurred to 
Dr Harnack that Macarius himself may have made the excerpts, and 
that, if so, the discovery of omissions counts for nothing in favour of 
the theory it is adduced to support. 

Is his own view of the compilation of the Afocriticus such as to make 
this unlikely? Quite the contrary. I myself tried to shew the likeli- 
hood that there was a real five days’ debate behind the book, and that 
Macarius lived about a.b. 300 and actually faced the philosopher whose 
attacks he reproduces. But Dr Harnack has followed the view of other 
German scholars, and placed him too years later, rending in pieces 
some of the arguments I had used.* 

The theory which he supports is as follows :— 

A Christian of about a. p. 400 wishes to defend the Scriptures against 
the arguments which heathen philosophy has brought against them. 
He works up his theme by means of a realistic but imaginary dialogue, 
using for his purpose a book of heathen objections, which he probably 


1 Op. cit. p. 105. 2 Jb. pp. 105, 106. p. ton. 1 and p.14n 1, 
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possesses in an anonymous form. He is therefore under no obligation 
to deal exhaustively with the book ; there is no need to inscribe his own 
effort contra Porphyrium or Hieroclem or any one else. He is free to 
use just as much of it as suits his purpose. Indeed, although he finds 
it in two books he conceals the place where they are divided (so 
Dr Harnack expressly tells us in spaced type).' Also he alters just so 
much as he thinks is necessary in order to keep up the illusion that 
a dialogue is in progress, adding brief introductions or a few words of 
conclusion to the attacks,? and occasionally changing a word, as when 
he alters ‘ 200 years’ into ‘ 300’, to suit a later period.’ 

If he takes over the ifsissima verba of an opponent with these few 
alterations, there is absolutely no reason why he should not make 
omissions. If, for example, he is concerned in defending the resurrec- 
tion and decides to do so after ii 13, it is perfectly natural, if somewhat 
clumsy, that he should content himself with selecting the second of two 
attacks which he found inthe book, and yet set it down verbatim in 
ii 14 as Kal Erepos Adyos . .. Tepi dvaoTdcews. Some one has 
blundered, there is no doubt about that. Why should it be the 
unknown writer of excerpts in whose existence we are asked to believe ? 
Why should it not be Macarius, who shewed such clumsiness a few 
years later at the Synodus ad Quercum (for Dr Harnack would have us 
identify him with the Macarius who figured then in such undesirable 
company),* and came forward to accuse another man of the Origenism 
with which he himself is permeated ? 

The above considerations seem to me to remove all the point from 
the evidence of omissions with which we have been dealing. 

Dr Harnack’s arguments have now been set forth seriatim. But one 
point remains, which seems to have been almost completely overlooked, 
and yet appears to me to be of great importance. We are asked to 
accept the view that we have recovered the actual words of Porphyry. 
But although much that he wrote is lost, many treatises still remain. 
Can we find such similarity of style and language as to point to unity of 
authorship? Except for a few words in a foot-note, Dr Harnack is 
strangely silent on this point, presumably because so little is to be said 
in support of his view. Besides the few instances of likeness (such as 
éOveios) already mentioned above,’ he only refers to the fondness of 
the author for certain forms in -ya, and says that these forms are also 


! Op. cit. p. 105 ‘ Der Hauptabschnitt . . . ist in der Gegenschrift des Macarius— 
durch die Bucheinteilung und sonst—halb verwischt und verdeckt ’. 

2 See how Dr Harnack (of. cit.) prints words in brackets in Apocr. ii 12, iii 1, 7, 
15, 30, iv 1 and Ig. 

3 Op. cit. p. log. 22. * Op. cit. p. 16. 

* See under Io supra. 
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frequent in Porphyry.’ He adds that the style is a mixed one (bunt- 
scheckig) and modelled on Plato, Plutarch, and Diodorus. 

He proceeds to give a list of rare words, without any reference to 
Porphyry, and six that appear to be unique. One would have thought 
that unity of authorship was too large an assumption unless a great 
deal more than this could be said. In view of the fact that I have 
discovered some remarkable parallels with the language of the brief 
fragment of Hierocles which remains to us (as I shall proceed to shew 
later), I feel that the identification with the language of Porphyry is 
very unsatisfactory. A study of the works of the latter has confirmed 
that opinion. 

There is one thing which Dr Harnack has most strangely omitted 
to do. Enough of Porphyry’s fifteen books is known to us through 
quotations and references to enable us to collect these remains and set 
them side by side with the questions preserved in Macarius. I propose 
in a subsequent article to gather the former together, and meanwhile 
the result of my investigation may be stated as follows. Four undoubted 
fragments remain, and forty-two references, which are sufficient in each 
case to shew Porphyry’s line of argument. Of these forty-two references 
about ten are quite possibly his actual words rendered into Latin, which, 
when added to the four fragments mentioned above, would raise the 
total of quotations to fourteen. 

Apart from these, exactly fifty objections are preserved in Macarius 
Magnes. There may thus be said to remain ninety-six references in all 
to Porphyry’s words. But a careful comparison of the fifty in Macarius 
with the forty-six found elsewhere reveals only four plain parallels, and 
in none of these is there any verbal similarity. On the contrary there 
is something in each case to disprove identity. The four parallels are 
as follows :— 


1. The fact of St Peter and St Paul being at variance. But as 
Jerome gives it, in his commentaries both on Galatians and on 
Isaiah liii 12, the objection is aimed at St Paul as well as St Peter, 
whereas in Afocr, iii 22 it is simply St Peter who is attacked as unfit 
to hold the keys of heaven. In fact, it is part of a series of attacks on 
the latter apostle, who is also accused of having had a wife and there- 
fore being among those concerning whom St Paul said ‘ Such are false 
apostles ’. 

2. St Peter’s treatment of Ananias and Sapphira. But whereas 
Jerome quotes Porphyry as saying that he zxvoked (imprecatur) death 
against them, this is not quite the same complaint as is brought in 


! Op. cit. p.97 n.1. It may be noted that one of them «atép@wpa only occurs 
once in the questions, but is a favourite word in the answers. 
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Apocr. iii 21. ‘There he is blamed for killing them if they were innocent, 
and not forgiving them if they were guilty. 

3. Jerome quotes Porphyry as saying that the Evangelists called the 
lake a ‘sea’, so as to suggest a miracle to the ignorant. In Afocr. iii 6 
the small size of the lake is the main objection to Christ’s walking on 
the water, and in iii 4 it is introduced in the last sentence of the objec- 
tion against the miracle of the swine. But although it is stated that the 
intention of the exaggeration was to introduce a miracle, there is no 
suggestion such as is contained in Jerome’s words ‘ad faciendum 
ignorantibus miraculum ’. 

4. Jerome, in his Epistle to Ctesiphontes, briefly mentions Porphyry’s 
objection to the fact that God allowed the heathen for ages before 
Christ’s coming to be without a knowledge of His laws. Were this 
the only reference, it might well be a real link with the brief objection 
stated in Afocr. iv 10. But Augustine, in his Epistle to Deogratias, 
gives the same objection in a diffuse and detailed form, including 
reference to the fact that Rome itself remained in ignorance until the 
time of Caius Caesar. 

This indicates that the questions given by Macarius represent a very 
much abbreviated version, and not the lengthy wording of the author 
from whom they were borrowed. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that the objections of the 
Apocriticus cannot possibly have been by Porphyry himself. 

I believe that their authorship is to be attributed to Hierocles. This 
is not a new suggestion, but I am not aware that any attempt has yet 
been made to study all the evidence in the way I now propose. I may 
state at the outset the remarkable fact that Dr Harnack’s arguments in 
favour of Porphyry’s authorship may be shewn to favour equally that of 
Hierocles. But we will study first what is known of the latter’s work, 
and compare it with what we find in the Afocriticus. 

There are two sources from which we may draw information with 
regard to the treatise of Hierocles. One is Lactantius, who in the 
Divine Institutes gives considerable information about the treatise in 
two books of one who was also a persecutor (‘qui auctor imprimis 
faciendae persecutionis fuit’).' It is generally agreed * that he is to be 
identified with the persecutor mentioned by name as Hierocles in the 
De Mortibus Persecutorum (‘qui auctor et consiliarius ad faciendam 
persecutionem fuit’).* The other source of information is Eusebius, 
whose extant work Contra Hieroclem ought to be of considerable use in 
determining the question. 


1 Lact. Div. Jnstit. v 2. 
2 See e.g. A. J. Mason Persecution of Diocletian p. 59. 
8 Lact. De Mort. Persec. xvi. 
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I will begin with Lactantius. 

The passage is contained in Div. Justit. vy 2 and 3 and may be 
summarized as containing the following facts, each of which will be seen 
to have some point of contact with the heathen opponent of Macarius. 

1. He wrote in two books, which were written to the Christians, and 
bore the ambiguous title of ®iAaAnOeis Adyou." Dr Harnack has proved 
that the treatise Macarius dealt with was in two books, a point which 
seems to me greatly to help my own contention. And from the double 
title of Macarius’s work a suggestion has occurred to me which I take 
this opportunity of mentioning. ‘The Athens MS of Macarius gives the 
strange name of ’Azoxputixds 7) Movoyevijs zpos “EAAnvas. ‘The mystery 
of this title has not yet been solved. Dr Harnack thinks it possible 
(but not probable) that Movoyevys has been substituted by mistake for 
some other word. Could that word have been ®:AcAy@yjs? But apart 
from this, I would suggest that the sub-title of the <Afocriticus is 
explained at once if we think of Movoyevijs zpds “EAAnvas as an answer 
to a work entitled @:AaAnbijs zpos Xprrriavods. In answer to the mere 
‘Friend of truth’ he puts Him who is Himself the truth, even the 
‘Only-begotten’. It must be noted that in Eusebius contra Hieroclem 
the book is spoken of in the singular as @iAaAyOys,? not as PiradyOeis 
Adyo, almost as if the word was personified. ‘The likeness of termina- 
tion in &AcAy bjs and Movoyevys would help to make the one a suitable 
substitute for the other. 

2. Not only did he try to allure Christians by the title of his work, 
but his attack is a bitter one, and yet he pretends to be giving kindly 
advice.® 

We can infer for ourselves, and Macarius frequently tells us, how 
bitter and yet how subtle is the attack he is repelling. His opponent 
makes an appeal in the cause of truth, shewing a more excellent way, 
and yet he heaps scorn upon the Church, its Scriptures, and its faith. 
If there be as little direct attack upon Christ Himself as Dr Harnack 
suggests, this makes the assault the more cunning. 

3. He proved the Scriptures false by setting forth those parts which 
seemed inconsistent.* 

This is an accurate description of what we find in the Afocriticus, 
a large proportion of the questions being modelled on this form of 
attack. 


1 ¢Composuit enim libellos duos, non contra Christianos, ne inimice insectari 
videretur, sed ad Christianos ... ausus est libellos suos nefarios ac Dei hostes 
annotare.’ 

® Euseb. c. Hier. chh. 1 and 2. 3 *Ut humane ac benigne consulere putaretur.’ 

* ‘Ita falsitatem scripturae sacrae arguere conatus est, tanquam sibi esset tota 
contraria : nam quaedam capita, quae repugnare sibi videbantur, exposuit.’ 
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4. In this he shewed such intimate knowledge of the faith as to make 
it likely that he had been a Christian himself.' 

Dr Harnack has used this as an argument for the authorship of Por- 
phyry, and therefore his discovery of a tone of regret in some of the 
questions (with which I do not find myself wholly in agreement) would 
hold good here also. 

5. His chief attack was on the disciples, Peter and Paul being 
mentioned by name.’ 

This is absolutely true of the Afocriticus, especially in Books III and 
IV, but also in Book II, and according to Dr Harnack in Book V also. 

6. His twofold and contradictory charge against them was of fraud 
combined with ignorance.* 

Many examples of both can be found in the Afocriticus ; e.g., their 
fraud is shewn in the abuse of Paul as yoys and Wevorys, and the charges 
against Peter for his behaviour to Ananias and Sapphira‘; and their 
ignorance in the dadevoia with which he explicitly charges both Peter 
and Paul as well as the writers of the Gospels.° 

7. He tried to disparage Christ by saying that His rejection by the 
Jews was followed by His becoming a robber with nine hundred 
followers. 

Such a statement may well have come in the lost Book I. If he is 
perverting the life of Christ throughout, and not directly contradicting 
it, he might naturally alter the story of the robbers at Calvary. The 
revolts which took place in Palestine during the period which succeeded 
the crucifixion used frequently to be connected wrongly with Christianity. 
One can recall not only Judas and Theudas and the Egyptian, for 
whom St Paul was mistaken, but the familiar saying of Suetonius at 
a later time about the Jews at Rome ‘assidue tumultuantes impulsore 
Chresto’. Some such tradition may be at the back of this calumny of 
Hierocles. 

8. He aimed at discrediting the miracles without actually denying 
them. 

Dr Harnack would certainly consent to this description of the 
opponent of Macarius ; it is entirely the case with the few miracles that 
are mentioned, such as that of the demons and the swine and the 
walking on the lake.’ 

g. One method of dealing with the miracles was to shew the superiority 

1 ¢ Adeo intima enumerans ut aliquando ex eadem disciplina fuisse videatur.’ 

2 ¢ Praecipue tamen Paulum Petrumque laceravit, ceterosque discipulos.’ 


’ ¢Tanquam fallaciae seminatores ; quos eosdem tamen rudes et indoctos fuisse 
testatus est.’ 

* Apocr. iii 31 and 21. 5 Ib, iv 6, iii 34, iii 2, 4, &c. 

® «Cum facta eius mirabilia destrueret nec tamen negaret.’ 

7 Apoer. iii 18 and 6, 
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of those of Apollonius of Tyana. The latter in particular shewed 
his greater cleverness by disappearing from Domitian when he intended 
to punish him, unlike Christ, who was seized and crucified. This 
accords exactly with Afocriticus iii 1, where this very reference and 
comparison is found, thus forming the plainest link that we have yet 
seen. The two passages are as follows. Lactantius says: ‘Si magus 
Christus, quia mirabilia fecit, peritior utique Apollonius, qui (ut 
describis) cum Domitianus eum punire vellet, repente in iudicio non 
comparuit, quam ille, qui et comprehensus est, et cruci affixus.” The 
words of Afocr. iii are as follows: jvéoyero . . . Kai 
pH xabdrep ios peta Tappysias TO aitoxpatop AaAnoas Aoperiavd 
tis davis éyévero. 

As the one extant fragment of Book I refers to the defence of a 
miracle, and it is presumed that the deeds of Christ formed the subject 
of that book, it is perfectly natural to suppose that the other references 
to Apollonius would be contained in that part of the work. 

1o. He claimed for himself and his school a superior wisdom in 
avoiding such credulity as the belief in the Divinity of Christ the 
miracle-worker.' 

The Afocriticus contains abundant instances of such a claim, as for 
example where the philosopher speaks of his superior knowledge that 
the Gospels are mere inventions, or points out the futility of flying to 
Jesus, or tries to turn the Christians from their churches by the broader 
claim that God is everywhere.* 

11. He adopted an intermediate position between polytheism and 
monotheism, believing in lesser gods, and accepting the divinities of 
Greece and Rome. But at the end of his work, as Lactantius mockingly 
points out,* he accepted the supreme God so fully as to reduce all the 
others to a state of subjection. 

Here the parallel is very remarkable, and it seems to me to provide 
a most important argument. ‘The language of the last sentences of 
Lactantius’s words should be carefully compared with that of Afoer. 
iv 20, where, after saying 7d pévro povapyxias ToD pdvov Kai 
THS Todvapxias Tov ceBopevow Oedv the philosopher 
concludes Oeds povdpyys dv kupins «i pip and 


1 © Ut appareat nos sapientiores esse, qui mirabilibus factis non statim fidem 
divinitatis adiunximus, quam vos, qui ob exigua portenta Deum credidistis.’ 

2 See Apoer. iii 6 ; iii 4; and iv 21 fin. (70d xvpiov navtaxd0ev axovovTos). 

% Loc. cit. * Assertor deorum, eos ipsos ad ultimum prodidisti. Prosecutus enim 
Summi Dei laudes, quem regem ... confessus es, ademisti Iovi tuo regnum, eum- 
que summa potestate depulsum in ministrorum numerum redegisti. Epilogus itaque 
te tuus arguit stultitiae, vanitatis, erroris. Affirmas deos esse; et illos tamen 
subiicis et mancipas ei Deo cuius religionem conaris evertere.’ 
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suggests that the supreme God is king of other gods, as Hadrian was of 
other men. Does not this accord exactly with what Lactantius derides ? 
And it occurs at the end of the fourth book, which is sufficiently near 
the conclusion to warrant the remark ‘Affirmas deos esse ; et illos tamen 
subiicis et mancipis ei Deo cuius religionem conaris evertere. Zpi/ogus 
itaque te tuus arguit stultitiae’.’ 

As we leave the evidence of Lactantius, we may feel that each fact 
which it reveals concerning the treatise of Hierocles, helps to link 
it with the work which we are considering. 

We now come to the evidence of the treatise of Eusebius contra 
Hieroclem. Naturally it is to be expected that considerable fresh proofs 
one way or the other will be obtainable from it. And if this is not 
wholly the case, there is some compensation in the fact that a quotation 
is made from the actual words of Hierocles. It will be well to give it 
before considering its value as a piece of evidence. 

The following sentences are given by Eusebius as occurring verbatim 
in the PAilalethes of Hierocles? : "Avis Kai Opvdodor cepvivovtes TOV 
os trupdAcis dvaBAépar wapacxdvta, Kai twa dpdcavra 
ye piv dow BédArwv Kai 
évdexopeOa Ta Tomita, Kai Tepi TOV dvdpav yvopnv. 
GAN éxi tov mpoydvev Kata tiv Népwvos Baorrciav 
& Tvaveds, ds madds véov, Kai ad év Aiyéas THs 
Kitixias iepicato Kai Oavpacta 
tovtww ; iva ovyxpivar Thy axp Kai BeBatav 
ed’ éxdoty kpiow Kai tiv Tov Xpurtavav Koupdryta, pev Tov 
ov Oeois Kexapurpevov dvdpa iyyovpeBa, ot dé 
dddyas Tepareias twas Tov dvayopetovor . . . Kaxeivo 
déwv, Ste ra pev Tod “Inaod Mérpos te wai MatAos twes 
TovTos (OF Kexopracw), dvOpwro Kai 
dmaidevtor Kai yontes: ta 6 Aiyewrys, Kai Adpus 
6 cvvdiatpipas aito, Kai Prdotpatos “AOnvaios 
yevvaion Kai Bevis pidov mpages pi Bovddpevor Aaeiv. 

If any of this fragment were to be found in the Afocriticus, further 
argument would be unnecessary. But such is not the case. » However, 
this is not to be expected, for it has already been pointed out that the 
probable place for a comparison of the deeds of Christ with those of 
Apollonius is in Book I, which seems to have dealt with that part 
of our Lord’s life. ‘To this Dr Harnack would doubtless agree, for he 
suggests as the probable contents of that lost book ‘the absurd miracles, 


1 Lact. Div. Instit. v 3. 2 Migne P. G. xxii pp. 797-800 ch. 2. 
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which ate attributed to Jesus in the Gospels’. The fact that in 
Book III (iii 1), where the trial of Christ is contrasted with the escape 
of Apollonius, the latter is introduced simply without any comment or 
the addition of his title 6 Tvave’s, seems to indicate that he had already 
been introduced earlier in the treatise. If a contrast is made when 
Christ’s Passion is reached, it is natural that a similar contrast should 
have been made in the case of the miracles, seeing that it was as 
a miraculous hero that the ‘ Life’ by Philostratus had revealed him to 
the admiring heathen world. One may refer here to the suggestion 
that in this ‘ Life’ a tacit attack was made on the Christian faith, by 
providing a rival hero whose miracles were manufactured as a result of 
studying the Gospels.” 

But the fragment may be used as an entirely different form of 
evidence. Is it long enough to enable us to decide whether the 
language agrees with an identity of authorship or whether it bears 
testimony against it? The number of words which are at all distinctive 
or unusual is unfortunately quite small, and the list can scarcely be 
extended beyond the following: OpvAd, cepvivw, évaperos, axpato, 
Komdy, Kovpdrys, tepateia, Kopralw, Wevorys, dmaidevtos, and dys. 
I venture to think that it is a point of great importance that no less 
than seven of these eleven words are to be found (either exactly, or in 
corresponding adjective or noun) in the treatise we are considering, 
some of them occurring several times, and one of them (xopzafw) being 
placed by Dr Harnack among the author’s rarer words.* The detailed 
results of the investigation are as follows :-— 

1. The fragment begins with dvi xai xarw Opudoio. This word 
is found more than once in the Afocriticus. In ii 14 wepi tis dvaordcens 
aitod THs Tavtaxod OpvAovpeévyns ; and in iii 7, of those who saw the 
alabaster broken by the woman, rijv dxapiav OpvAcivrwv. Again in 
iii 15 the attack on the words ‘ Except ye eat the flesh &c.’ begins with 
éxeivo Tov éoriv. It will be noted how 
exactly the use accords with that of Hierocles in the first and the third 
instances. 

2. The fragment speaks of riv trav Xpurtiavov xouddstyta, in contrast 
with the better sense of the heathen. This is just the spirit in which 
the corresponding adjective is used in iv 22, which begins with the 
hypothesis, ei 8€ tus Kodpos THY 

3- But a more striking parallel is found in the rarer word xopralw. 
Hierocles declares that ra pév “Inood Teérpos te MatAos 
TovTors Kexdptraciv (MSS Kexoprdxacw). 

Op. cit. p. 104. 
2 See Elsee Neoplatonism in relation to Christianity p. 83 ft. 
3 Op. cit. p. 97 n. 1. 
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The word is used in iii 36 of Christian virgins, who és péya tm 
xopmdtouer. Again in iv 7 it is said of a saying of Christ, dd reparudous 
Kai Wevdodrvyias Kal ddaloveias Kexdpmactat 6 odpavds 
«tA. Also in iv 2, yap obros tijs GAaLoveias 6 Képmos, where it is 
worth noting that the saying is one of St Paul. 

4. The apostles are charged with being dvO@pwra dwaiSeuro, and the 
same two apostles come in for similar criticism in the Afocriticus. In 
iii 34 St Paul is spoken of as tavryv dvadaBov yvopyv. 
Again in iv 6 concerning the foolishness of a saying in the Apocalypse 
of Peter, otdeis 5& ottws daaidevtos, The noun also occurs more 
than once ; in iii 2 a saying of Christ is called peordv dradevoias, and 
in iii 4 comes the exclamation ged 

5. Corresponding to the epithet pedora, given also to the apostles, 
comes in iii 31 the abuse of St Paul as pedorys Kai rod Wevdous éx Tod 
avepod civtpodos. 

6. Along with the above two epithets, Hierocles also calls the 
apostles yéyres. And in iii 31, because St Paul first called himself 
a Jew and then a Roman, he was said to be réxvy yontelas trois ebyepeis 
dovAovpevos. These words occur only a few lines from the passage 
above containing the word wetorys, and not far from the place where 
draidevros occurs.’ 

7. Although the word tepareia, used by Hierocles of the miracles, 
does not occur in the Afocriticus, yet the verb, adjective, and a kindred 
noun are all found, viz. repareverOar, repatodys, and tepatodoyia (iv 6 ; 
ili 4, iv 5 and 7; and ii 15). 

It may be added that when Hierocles speaks of Apollonius as Geots 
idos, it suggests the same acceptance of the heathen deities as is seen 
in Macarius’s opponent, as for example when he says (iv 20) wepi piv 
tov elvat Beods kai dSeiv airors ads. 

There is yet another verbal parallel which may be added to those 
given above. Although the fragment does not contain the word edxepijs 
or edx¢peca, Eusebius himself makes it quite plain that the Christains 
have been charged by Hierocles with cixépea kai xovdpdrys (see ch. iv 
p- 513). A parallel with the latter word has already been found. But 
cdxepeca and edxépys occur no less than four times, in Afocr. ii 16, iii 
15, 19, and 31, being in each case applied in some sense to Christians. 

It will thus be seen that the actual language of Hierocles, little as we 
know of it, contributes a striking piece of evidence with regard to 
identity of authorship. It has already been stated how little this is the 
case with Porphyry. It now remains to study the rest of the treatise of 
Eusebius. 


1 Cf, also the comment in iv 2 on the words in 1 Thess. about the resurrection ; 
inépoykov 70 etopa. 
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The first chapter (p. 511) gives us ®AaAnOys as the title of the work, 
and the way its contents are spoken of as év 76 gAaAnOet (instead of 
diradynOéor Adyos) helps the suggestion I have already made that 
Movoyevys was intended for’a rival title to 

The same chapter contains a very clear statement of the plagiarism 
of Hierocles, declaring that his material was pa atrod tvyxavévta, 
Erépwv od« airois povovovxt vojpacw, Kal 
jypact avAdaBais drovecvAnpéva. Eusebius proceeds to instance 
Celsus as the source of his borrowing,’ but it is quite certain from what 
is known and has been already set forth about his attacks on the con- 
tradictions of Scripture (including so many passages from St Paul, whom 
Celsus does not mention), that Celsus cannot be the chief source. 
This latter remains a mystery, until we mark the parallels, already 
detailed by Dr Harnack,’? with Porphyry’s fifteen books against the 
Christians. When we consider the extreme likelihood that the recent 
treatise of Porphyry would be the best and readiest source for him to 
seize upon, the probability of borrowing grows stronger, and there seems 
the less necessity for the theory of an ‘anonymous excerpt’, If the 
plagiarism extended, as Eusebius says, even to verbal imitation, we may 
claim the scanty verbal and detailed links with what we know of 
Porphyry’s work (the use of which by Dr Harnack has been already 
shewn), as possible of application to the treatise of an imitator like 
Hierocles. 

Eusebius almost immediately proceeds to discuss the comparison 
instituted by Hierocles with Apollonius of Tyana (ch. ii p. 513) after 
dealing only briefly with the inconsistencies and other charges brought 
in the words of his opponent, which I have already given verbatim as 
quoted by him. Practically the whole of the rest of the treatise is 
taken up with Apollonius. 

From these facts writers have attempted to reconstruct the contents 
of the Philalethes, but I venture to think they have been led astray. 
For example, we are told, ‘His book seems to have consisted of two 
parts, a series of biblical questions similar to those answered by Origen 
in his writings against Celsus, and an elaborate attempt to shew that 
Apollonius, the god-like man of paganism, is greater than Jesus, the 
Christian God.’ * 

Certainly this would seem to be the case, if the treatise of Eusebius 


1In J.7.S. April 1907 I have shewn the probability that the opponent of 
Macarius knew Celsus, and have noted arguments which he seems to have 
borrowed from him. 

2 He freely concedes at the end of his book that Hierocles did copy largely from 
Porphyry, p. 143. ‘ Allerdings hat auch er den Porphyrius reichlich ausgeschricben,’ 
° Elsee Neoplatonism in relation to Christianity p. 66 n. 2. 
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were our only source of information. And the result would be that 
the identification that I am seeking to substantiate would become an 
impossible one. But the passage in Lactantius has already shewn us 
that such is not the case.’ How then is Eusebius’s treatment of the 
book to be explained? It seems to me that he had before him a work 
in which the chief attack was through the contradictions of Scripture. 
This he states at the outset (ch. i p. 511), but he refrains from dealing 
with this part of the book, contenting himself with saying that Origen 
has already answered similar objections, when brought by Celsus. It 
may possibly be that he shirks this part of the controversy himself, as 
a matter which was either uncongenial, or unnecessary, or with which 
he did not feel himself competent to deal. But since the time of 
Origen there had appeared the mythical ‘ Life’ of Apollonius, which 
formed a most dangerous indirect attack on Christianity by setting up 
a rival hero, whose story was suggested to the author by that of the 
God-man Himself? It is absolutely certain that this was seized upon 
by Hierocles and turned into a direct attack upon Christ and His 
miracles. This popularizing of the life by Hierocles was an even 
more serious matter for Christians than the writing of it by Philostratus. 
If Eusebius felt this strongly, it was perfectly natural that he should 
take hold of this part of the PAi/a/ethes and deal with it at length. In 
any case it must be admitted that in ch. ii he goes off at a tangent and 
proceeds for the rest of his treatise to speak exhaustively concerning 
the ‘Life’. Hierocles is lost sight of, he is really answering the work 
of Philostratus. It is an intentional digression from which he never 
returns. The above explanation of his treatise reconciles it with the 
statements of Lactantius and supports the theory which we are putting 
to the test. 

Having completed our study of the original authorities, and having 
found them in agreement with our theory, we may now proceed to set 
forth other briefer arguments in its favour, some of them suggested by 
Dr Harnack’s own lines of argument. In fact, we may now try and 
conclude our survey by summarizing a// the arguments in favour of the 
authorship of Hierocles. If I imitate Dr Harnack by enumerating 
them by means of e/even propositions it will be the easier to weigh them 
against his own. 


1 It is sufficient to recall the statement (Lact, Div. Instit. v 3) that at the end of 
his work Hierocles dealt with the relation of the supreme God to the lesser 
ones. This suits exactly with the end of Book iv of the Apocriticus, but it has 
nothing whatever to do with Apollonius, 

2 See Elsee of. cit. pp. 86-88 for the ingenious method of discrediting Christianity 
thus adopted by Plotinus and the rest of the Neoplatonic schoo!, 

3 See e.g. Lact. of. att. ch. iii, 
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t. Hierocles wrote in two books, and our author seems to have done 
the like. He called his work Xpurriavor's, which would 
explain the answer being entitled Movoyevijs zpos “EAAjvas. 

2. Eusebius says he was an absolute plagiarist, and his objections go 
back to Celsus. Several of the questions in the Afocriticus may be 
similarly traced back. In ii 4 he raises the same objection, that Christ 
ought to have appeared to His judges, as Celsus puts.' In iii tr he 
asks why He did not shew His Divinity during the Passion, instead of 
displaying such meekness.? In iii 2 he mocks at His conduct in 
Gethsemane, and His prayer that His passion should pass away from 
Him.’ And in iv 24, in discussing the absurdity of the resurrection of 
the body, he notices the same Christian plea as Celsus notices, viz. that 
‘all things are possible with God’, and proceeds to refute it by similar 
arguments.* 

3- Hierocles goes much further than Celsus, and the chief source of 
his attacks is really Porphyry. Many links with this philosopher are 
to be found in the Afocriticus, to whom Macarius actually refers his 
opponent. AZost of the arguments which Dr Harnack uses to support 
the authorship of Porphyry may a/so be used to substantiate that of 
Hierocles, the plagiarist who so unhesitatingly ‘plundered’ the very 
words of Porphyry. 

4. We have only a small fragment of the language of Hierocles 
preserved independently, but of the only eleven distinctive words which 
it contains, no less than seven have parallels in the philosopher of the 
Apocriticus, and there are other likenesses besides.* 

5. The main theme of Hierocles’s book was to prove the Scriptures 
false by adducing their contradictions. This is exactly the attack 
which Macarius had to face. 

6. The time and place of the two writings are in accord as far as they 
are known to us. Hierocles appears to have written before the persecu- 
tion began ° or at all events at the very beginning of the fourth century. 
This period suits the opponent of Macarius best of all, and Dr Harnack 
suggests that the unknown compiler of the ‘excerpt’ made it in the 
time of Maximin Daza. 

Hierocles was an imperial officer, who before moving to Bithynia 
in A.D. 304 was governor of Palmyra.?/ Now Macarius, Dr Harnack 

! Orig. c. Cels, ii 63. * Cf. 2b. ii 35. 

3 Cf. 1. ii 24. 4 Cf. ib. v 14 sq. 

5 This is very different from the relation of our author tothe many extant works 
of Porphyry. Here Dr Harnack can do no more than point to a few words in -ya, 
which are characteristic of both, of, cif, p. 97 n. 1. 

® Mason of. cit. p. 61 n. 

7 Corpus Inscript. Lat. t. 3, no. 133 ap Duch. of. cit. p. 22 
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tells us, is certainly to be connected with Asia Minor. How then are 
we to account for the fact that he persistently points his opponent to 
the region of Palmyra? Duchesne indicated such plain references as 
Berenice having become queen of Edessa,’ and the philosopher being 
told to go to Antioch to look for the effects of Christianity. And 
I myself added the suggestion * that the recent history of Palmyra and 
its queen Zenobia may be referred to in the exclamation réca: Baars 
yevaixes drodovto,* and noted his reference to Bardesanes of Edessa.° 
I am quite aware that the full force of this evidence depends on the 
theory that Macarius’s words were written less than 1oo years after 
his opponent. But even when we place him at the later date, it is 
easily conceivable that the lost first book (where one of the local 
references is to be found) contained such a plain allusion to locality 
that, in order to maintain the realism of a dialogue, he felt constrained 
to make further reference to it in his answers. 

One difficulty however remains. The philosopher also shews know- 
ledge of a totally different part of the world, for he knows local traditions 
about the Church of Rome.* Dr Harndck uses this as a link with 
Porphyry, who wrote after a long sojourn at Rome itself. And it must 
be admitted that there is no connexion with Rome in the case of 
Hierocles, though our knowledge of his career is so scanty that there 
is no reason why, as an imperial officer, he should not have been 
connected at some time with that city. Nor is it certain that the 
writer’s knowledge must have been acquired on the spot. But we may 
add that there is a similar difficulty with regard to Macarius himself in 
his answers. Everything seems to connect him with Asia Minor, and 
his list of heretics is drawn entirely from the East’; and yet, when he 
comes to speak of the heroes of the Church, it is to the West that he 
turns, and to such names as those of Fabian and Cyprian,* while he too 
displays a knowledge of local Roman traditions, different from those 
mentioned by his opponent.’ And yet he speaks of the Romans as 
BadpBapov €6vos. In his case therefore the argument concerning Rome 
is an uncertain one. Nor does the problem seem much simpler in the 
case of his opponent. 

7. The tone of Hierocles was one of lofty superiority. His attack 
was cruelly bitter, but he claimed to counsel the Christians for their 
good, and to point them to something higher, writing to and not against 


1 Apoer, i 6. 2 1b. ii 7. 8 J.T.S. viii 414 (April 1907). 

* Apocr. iv 11. § Ib, iv 15. © Ib. ii 22. 

7 Jb. iii 43 and iv 15. 

8 Jb. iii 24. 1 am indebted to Professor Burkitt for an interesting parallel. 
Fabian is also mentioned in the Syriac Acts of Bar-Samya c. 370. 

Ib. iv 15. 
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them. This same tone is discernible in the Afocriticus, and many 
instances of it may be given.’ 

8. We may use wording similar to that of Dr Harnack in his corre- 
sponding proposition, and say that the chief method of attack in both 
authors is to shew the perversion of the faith by the followers of Christ. 

9. Hierocles simply sought to discredit Christ, without denying His 
work and His miracles, but only shewing that those of Apollonius were 
greater. His chief denial was of His Divinity. Dr Harnack has very 
plainly shewn this to be the case with the author of the questions. 
Also there remains one explicit comparison with Apollonius (even 
though the part which dealt with the miracles is lost to us), the object 
of this comparison being to shew the inferiority of Christ. 

10. We may again follow the corresponding proposition in favour of 
the Porphyrian theory, and say that a similarity may be found by 
means of a number of concrete instances. These have already been 
discussed, and it is sufficient to recall two of special importance, namely 
the reduction of the lesser gods to a state of servitude at the end of the 
book, and the introduction of Apollonius. 

11. The final proposition may stand as Dr Harnack’s, namely that 
the author seems to have been near to Christianity and then to have 
broken away from it, and that he displays throughout an accurate 
knowledge of the Scriptures. This is just what Lactantius says about 
Hierocles, stating that his knowledge was so intimate, that he may have 
been ‘ex eadem disciplina’. 

I must leave it to others to weigh these rival propositions. But in 
comparing them, the fact must not be forgotten that about half 
Dr Harnack’s arguments for Porphyry may be claimed as supporting 
Hierocles also. Indeed they may nearly a// refer to the plagiarist as 
well as to the man who supplied him with his material. But on the 
contrary, of my arguments for Hierocles, the majority belong to the. 


individual man and to no one else, and therefore can have no reference 
té Porphyry. 


It is a possible ground of objection to my theory, that I have tried 
to shew successively that the language of the questions * is unlike that 


1 e.g., Apoer. iii 4, jii 6, and iv 20, iv 21 fin., &c. 

2 | take this opportunity of alluding to a previous statement of mine J.7.S. 
viii 411 (April 1907), that, whereas Macarius characterizes his opponent's language © 
as ‘ Attic oratory’, as a matter of fact the eloquence and the polish all lie with 
himself. Dr Harnack quotes this and makes merry over it (p.10 n. 1). Yet he 
himself says later (p. 96) that the heathen speaks in language short, sharp, and 
cutting, but the Christian apologist diffusely, pompously, in oratorical pathos (in 
rednerischem Pathos) often with varying repetitions. This agrees with Duchesne’s 
words ‘ Ab eo genere mirum est quantum differat Macarii facundia gravis et ornata, 
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of Porphyry, that it has striking similarities with that of Hierocles, and 
yet that Hierocles copied from Porphyry. But it is impossible to 
estimate the extent of such copying, and the fact that Eusebius speaks 
of Celsus and not Porphyry as the ultimate source of his attacks, shews 
that he is not making a mere transcription from the earlier and greater 
Neoplatonist. 


The time has come to pass on to the attempt to reconstruct the work 
of Porphyry, using the treatise we have been considering as a subsidiary 
help. But first, as I have been dealing somewhat fully with Dr Harnack’s 
book, I cannot refrain from adding something to the present article by 
way of appendix, on the kindred subject treated of in the rest of it, 
namely the origin and authorship of the Afocriticus. And indeed, the 
question of the identity of the heathen philosopher who is answered 
therein can scarcely be satisfactorily discussed and concluded without 
some consideration of the disputed origin of the book itself. 

It remains therefore to say something about Dr Harnack’s theory 
with regard to Macarius Magnes himself. In his introductory chapter 
he gives strong support to the view that the author was the Macarius 
Magnes, Bishop-of Magnesia, who is known to us as having accused 
_ Heracleides of Origenism at the Synod of the Oak in a. D. 403. 

He begins with the statements which Macarius puts in the mouth of 
his opponent, that it is 300 years or more since Christ’s death, and 
again, that 300 years have passed since the writing of 1 Thessalonians. 
These statements suggest a date well on in the fourth century, and 
other considerations make it probable that the Afocriticus must be 
placed as late as A.D. 395-400. ‘The four arguments which Dr Harnack 
gives in support of this date are as follows :— 

1. The Afocriticus reveals a battle between heathenism and 
Christianity, which is only a literary one. 

2. Monasticism has spread everywhere in the East. 

3. The Manichees have also spread everywhere. 

4. The Trinitarian doctrine belongs to a period subsequent to 
A.D. 370, and the absence of reference to the Arians among heretics 
compels a date subsequent to a.p. 381. 

Therefore it is certainly not a real dialogue, but the author has 
seized ona work just a hundred years old, being an excerpt, probably 
anonymous, from the lost work of Porphyry against the Christians, 
which is itself some thirty years older still. This excerpt he has 
embodied complete, without omissions, only in a few cases adding the 
briefest of introductions, or a word or two of conclusion. 


repetitionibus abundans, oratorio plane modo se efferens’. SoI do not quite under- 
stand why Dr Harnack adorns my sentence with a double interrogation mark. 
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Every word of this theory contradicts the view I ventured to put 
forth myself,’ and Dr Harnack has honoured me by discussing and 
rejecting most of my arguments. I do not therefore propose to 
marshal the same arguments again. In some points his words have 
brought conviction to me that he is right. I will not here hold against 
him the definite view that Macarius lived 100 years earlier, and, though 
of Asia Minor himself, met Hierocles in the neighbourhood of Palmyra, 
when he was governor there, and held a public argument with him, 
facing the objections issued by Hierocles in his /hilalethes, and 
publishing the whole afterwards as the Afocriticus. But I cannot help 
thinking that there are many difficulties which still stand in the way of 
the other solution of the problem. For a problem it still remains, and 
I cannot feel that Dr Harnack’s view of the Answers is the true solution; 
any more than is his view of the Questions. In accepting the argu- 
ments he has given us there are obstacles in each case which must not 
be forgotten. I will put them in as brief a form as possible. 

With regard to the direct evidence of date, it is after all strangely 
unsatisfactory. ‘The mention of tpraxdova érn, coming as it does in the 
words of the opponent of Macarius, is extremely difficult. Dr Harnack 
guesses that it was altered by Macarius from diaxéova, but this is not 
a very convincing suggestion, as the author of the Afocriticus has made 
no attempt to bring his work up to date in other directions, as we shall 
see. And the other mention of tpuaxdow is simply an emendation of 
the MS reading tpuixovra. And again, if the same antiquity be assigned 
to the death of Christ and the writing of St Paul’s Epistles, it shews 
that the writer is only dealing with round numbers at best. 

And now a word with regard to the other four arguments. 

1. If the battle is only a literary one, and the Christian is shewing 
before a world in which the stigma of Christianity has been removed, 
how he got the upper hand, why should he cringe so towards the 
heathen, and represent himself as shewing such a terrified demeanour ? 
He speaks, not with the quiet confidence of a superiority which has 
been already claimed before the world, but with the effort of one who 
represents a humble and unpopular cause. Such is the unmistakeable 
intention of such language as is used of the heathen in ii 12, 6 de 
Spypvéas Kai Aiav Broorpov cicabpyoas jypiv veioas, 
and in the Preface to Book III, ¢oBepiv ws edov éxurxuviov Bytpov, 
and also of himself in iii 10, aicOnow érapdxOnper, 
puxpod A€yew Kat Kipee, Is this the way to 
represent the relation of Christian and heathen in a.p. 400 for the 
edification of fellow-Christians? If this be all literary padding, why 
is it of this kind ? 

1 loc. cit. 
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2. The mention of Monasticism, as having spread everywhere in the 
East, is certainly a very strong point in favour of a later date. And 
yet even here it is the earlier monastic rather than the later coenobitic 
life which seems to be referred to. Nor does it appear to me to be 
‘already a great and public evidence of Church life’. Macarius ' is only 
acting on the defensive in shewing the fulfilment of Christ’s saying that 
He came to separate a man from his father, and daughter from her 
mother. He speaks of daughters as cut off from pyrtpixis rodireias, and 
turning to the dvw He adds rapbevias Kai dyveias Eévexev 
700s pytépwv tporov For such 
virginity we need not go to the end of the fourth century. Concerning 
sons he says vopipwv os drwodpevor 
peréBnoav diactav. He then points to the East, Syria and specially 
Antioch, as shewing the diversities in the lives men lead (pupias 
pepilovrar katopbwpatwv yvopas). Some marry and some refuse ; some 
live in luxury and riches, others in fasting and poverty, dAdo tais 
éraipats cuveivar orovdd lover, Erepo povynpias cvvavdtiler bar. 
Is this last phrase sufficient to imply the /a¢er monasticism of the desert 
type? If the ascetics referred to above had really left the world for 
the wilderness, would not Macarius have mentidned this as most plainly 
fulfilling the separation spoken of by our Lord? Does not his pointing 
to those in the one city imply that they were still in touch with others? 
Nor are they lost to their parents, for he says xai ovre warépes tail’ 
ipavres dpyiLovrat, ob dvexepaiver pytynp, od xaderaivovaw ddeAdoi. Such 
is absolutely all the evidence with regard to monasticism. 

3. The influence of Manes has also spread everywhere, idéprow riv 
oixoupéevny (iv 15). Certainly such a reference will suit well with the period 
when Titus of Bostra had attacked the vigorous growth of the Manichacans 
in the East (c. 370) and Augustine was about to do so in the West. But 
I frankly do not understand why it should be limited to such a period. 
Seeing that a century earlier, in a.b. 290, Diocletian issued an edict to 
the Proconsul of Africa to burn the leaders of this sect with their books, 
and to execute its persistent adherents, I should not have thought that 
the language of Macarius need be much subsequent to that date. And 
this is borne out by the fact that it is in company with earlier heretics 
that the Manichaeans are mentioned (Marcionists and Dositheans in one 
passage, iv 15, and “Eyxparyrai "Epnpira: in the 
other, iii 43). 

4. The Trinitarian teaching is the form of orthodoxy which developed 
after the sixth decade of the fourth century. The passage which shews 
this most clearly is in iv 25, where Macarius speaks of Oeds cfs év tpuciv 


Apocr, ii 7. 
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troordceow, and concludes iva ev pea 
70 6vopa. I suggested the possibility of this language being conceivably 
ante-Nicene, but in the light of what Dr Harnack now says, I am ready 
to retract this. My other suggestion was that the passage is an inter- 
polation. I feel strongly the likelihood of this, for the whole of this 
piece of Trinitarian doctrine is contained in twenty-two lines, which are 
entirely different in tone, the long periods being replaced by short and 
disjointed theological statements, with frequent repetitions. In an- 7 
swering a question about the Monarchy of God, it would be absurd for i. 
the Christian apologist to set forth without any qualification or explana- . i 
tion the three Persons of the Christian God, when he is just engaged in 
maintaining monotheism against the polytheism of his opponent. But 
the excuse for an interpolation is obvious. The subject is the washing 
of Baptism, and it would be tempting to some later writer to insert 
a reference to the real meaning of Baptism in the name of the Trinity. 
Schalkhausser’s discovery of an interpolation elsewhere in the treatise 
makes the suggestion more likely than when I made it, and it is signi- i 
ficant that it is also in a doctrinal passage that added words have been 
found which were not even contained in the Athens MS. I am i 
conscious that the suggestion that the work has been tampered with is i 
somewhat of a last resource. But Dr Harnack himself considers that 
the original work of Porphyry was made more impassioned in tone by i 
| 


a compiler, and then further altered in some particulars by Macarius. 
If we add to this the fact, as mentioned above, of there being a known 
later interpolation in the words of Macarius himself, perhaps my 
suggestion becomes more reasonable. ‘The Trinitarian language in the 
rest of the Afocriticus is less definite. I do not propose to discuss 
again the passages in which the word izdoracis occurs'; the use 
varies and the language is difficult, but I do not think that, apart from 
the passage quoted above, it is sufficient to place the work at the end 
of the fourth century, if anything else demands an earlier date. And 
I am emphatically of the opinion that that is the case with another part — 
of the doctrine of the book. Dr Harnack goes on to say that the 
Apocriticus must be /ater than a. Dd. 381, because Arians are not men- 
tioned in the list of heretics! But that it should have been written 
only twenty years later, and that it should fail to say a word about the 
most virulent and acute of the heresies and be content to go back 
to Dositheans and Encratites and such like, is to my mind absolutely 
without explanation. Nor does the author intend to confine himself to 
references to what was long past, for he does introduce the Manichaeans, 
in a way which makes Dr Harnack think that the treatise must be put 


1 See J.7.S. viii 554-556 (July 1907). ; 
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late for that very reason. The suggestion that Arians are really meant 
by the term ypurropdxor' becomes quite indefensible when the context 
is studied, for they are called ‘lovéaixjjs pavias xowwvoi.2 To my mind 
therefore the difficulty of accepting a date for the treatise when Arianism 
and its offshoots dwarfed all other heresies in men’s recollection, is well- 
nigh insuperable. 

It will be seen then that Dr Harnack’s four supplementary arguments 
are not so convincing as they appear. But besides the omission of 
Arians, there remain other obstacles in the way of his theory. For 
example, he connects the two authors whose work is contained in our 
treatise with Rome and Asia Minor respectively. How is it then that 
it is to Syria, and especially to Antioch and Edessa, that Macarius points 
his opponent?» And why does he, in speaking of Ethiopia, locate it in 
the south-wes/? And how is it that, although he calls the Romans 
BdpBapov évos,° he knows local Roman traditions,‘ and puts Fabian 
among the few heroes of the Church that he mentions ?° 

I do not wish to argue here for the view that a real dialogue under- 
lies the Afocriticus, but I cannot see the force of one of Dr Harnack’s 
arguments against it. He says that it would be unnatural for the 
Christian to take some six objections at a time, and then answer them 
in turn as Macarius has done. But it seems to me that it would be an 
equally unnatural way of treating a 400k which Macarius is supposed to 
have had before him in the form of anonymous excerpts from Porphyry. 

The above considerations seem to indicate that the problem involved 
in the book has not yet reached a solution. I attempted an answer 
myself, and Dr Harnack has tested and rejected it. If I have made 
bold to do the same thing with his own solution, it becomes the more 
difficult to advance another. If in conclusion I attempt to do so now, 
it is quite tentatively, and with the consciousness that there are plenty 
of obstacles in the way of it. 

We have had suggested to us that the work of Porphyry was taken 
over and abridged by an unknown writer and used for his own purpose. 
A double authorship has been traced in the gvestions. But what if some 
explanation of double authorship underlies not the questions but the 
answers? 1can imagine a work, written not far on in the fourth century, 
and facing, probably by name, Hierocles and the arguments his Phi/a- 
/ethes had brought against the Scriptures. A real dialogue may con- 
ceiveably have been the foundation of this work, but the preponderance 
of argument seems against this being the case. Probably it was written 


1 Apocr. iii 14. ? See J. 7.S. viii 417 n. 6 (April 1907). 
8 Apocr, ii 17 p. 29, 1. 12. 

* Jb. iv 15 (The milk that flowed when St Paul was executed). 

5 Jb. iii 21 p. 109. 
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some years later than Hierocles in the earlier half of the fourth century. 
The author had been at Rome, but was living in the East, probably in 
Syria, and therefore naturally points the opponent, who had been 
governor of Palmyra, to that particular region. But he is also well 
acquainted with the Eastern part of Asia Minor, and knows of the 
spread of heresy in regions such as Lycaonia,' and of worthies like 
Aratus of Cilicia.? This writer did not belong to the School of Edessa, 
but was a great Origenist. He was a really great exponent of the 
Christian faith, and worthy to be ranked with some of the great fathers 
of that century. 

This work was seized upon by Macarius Magnes, the Bishop of 
Magnesia who is heard of in 403 A.p., and worked into the form in 
which it is at present, being now made to consist of a five days’ debate, 
and the original division of Hierocles’s work into two books being quite 
obscured. Nothing leads us to expect any great originality or literary 
talent or powers of Catholic exegesis from this Macarius. It well 
accords with what we know of him, that he should simply arrange 
another man’s work. He carefully suppresses the names of both 
Hierocles and the man who had answered him, and alters just enough 
to make it appear a work of his own time, changing ‘ 200 years’ 
into ‘ 300’, and making the Trinitarian doctrine a little more definite 
in places, especially where he finds the baptismal formula occurring. 
But he does not bring the work properly up to date, for he leaves the 
list of earlier heretics without the addition of those of his own century, 
nor does he trouble to change the locality from the East to Western 
Asia Minor. But in iii 24 p. 109, it is perhaps his hand which has 
placed before the mention of Fabian, Cyprian, and Irenaeus ten lines 
of detail about a local hero, Polycarp of Smyrna. He found much of 
the Christian explanation of the passages of Scripture which had been 
attacked to be allegorical and thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
Origen. Being himself opposed to Origenism, as he very clearly 
shewed by his action at the Synod of the Oak, he would not have 
originated such lines of argument, but he allowed them to remain in 
their place. Perhaps he curtailed the number of questions and answers 
to suit his purpose (which would explain the occasional failure of 
sequence in the questions to which Dr Harnack has called attention), 
but these omissions may have been made by the writer he is adapting. 

I do not pretend that this view harmonizes with all I have said when 
discussing Dr Harnack’s theory. But it will be seen that it satisfies 
a great many of the difficulties which have been noticed, so that refer- 
ence need not be made to these things again. But there are one or 
two fresh points which I may mention here. 


1 Apocr, iii 43. * Ib. iv 17 p. 191. 
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1. The work is sufficiently weighty and important to warrant its 
careful preservation by the Church. But if, in addition to the fact that 
it contained blasphemous objections to Holy Writ, it bore the name of 
an obscure bishop, of whom what was known was not particularly to his 
advantage, it can easily be understood how it sank into an oblivion 
from which it was only rescued by its use in the Iconoclastic contro- 
versy some centuries later. 

2. The above theory helps to explain the strange double title of the 
work, which seems to have been 7) Movoyeviys zpos "EAAqvas.' 
As it is entirely addressed to an individual Greek it is very curjous.that 
Macarius should belie the idea of his dialogue by making the word 
plural. But if we suppose an earlier writer who has answered by name 
Hierocles’s treatise Xpurtiavovs, and called his own reply 
Movoyevyjs zpos “EAAnvas, then we can imagine Macarius retaining this 
as an alternative to his own title of "Agoxpitixds. ‘The very awkwardness 
of this would tend to the omission of the words 7 Movoyevys in some 
MSS, and to the addition (unless indeed it be due to Macarius himself) 
of the sub-title [epi ev tH Kui 
Avoewv. 

3- One of the few things we know about the Macarius of A.D. 403 is 
that he was a bishop. But there is nothing whatever in the Afocriticus 
to suggest that it was written by a bishop. On the contrary, there is 
one passage at least which seems to point the other way? In ii 16 the 
heathen has mockingly suggested that, if Christ’s words are true, a real 
Christian ought to be able to drink any deadly thing without its hurting 
him, and that therefore this would be a good test to which to put 
bishops. If the reply were by a bishop, one would expect the personal 
note to enter. Not only is this not the case, but the author seems 
to differentiate himself from the leaders of the Church by speaking of 
them in the third person. After giving instances of great bishops of 
old who figuratively laid their hands on all that was round them and 
brought a blessing on it, he proceeds*® zapeis 8 éxeivous, trois viv 
xeipas éxteivovtes cis ; KaTHXOUpPEVOIS 
év TO Tadaiy Tupértover dpaptias Tropa. xeipas 
xadas éxew éxoinvavy; Can these be the words of a bishop? And yet 
Nicephorus calls the author iepdpyys. All is explained if we think of the 
Bishop of Magnesia appropriating the work of one who was not himself 
a bishop. 

4. The author of the answers is very plainly an original thinker. He 
is steeped in Origenism, and a master of the allegorical method of inter- 

1 y. Harnack of. at. pp. 6-8. 
2 See my note J.7.S, viii 421 n. 3 (April 1907). 
8 Apocr. iii 24 p. 10g i 31 
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pretation. Many of his explanations are, as far as I am aware, unique, 
and even when he has to answer the same difficulty as Origen in his 
Contra Celsum, he does not copy him, or take the same line of exegesis 
(the best example of this is seen in the explanation of Christ’s conduct 
in Gethsemane, which Macarius explains as a deception of the devil, 
while Origen connects it with His obedience and humanity).' There 
are likenesses to be found in his answers to arguments used by several 
fathers at the end of the fourth century, especially Epiphanius, Amphi- 
lochius, Gregory of Nyssa, and Rufinus. These likenesses, however, are 
so few, and there is so much of the same kind of argument in which 
our author stands alone, that we cannot think of him as a mere 
imitator, with his ideas borrowed from greater men who had preceded 
him. In any case many of the lines of defence which occur in more 
than one author were doubtless the common property of Christian 
apologists and exegetes in the fourth century. But taking all the 
circumstances into account, it is very much easier to imagine an author 
earlier in the fourth century, an original thinker, some of whose argu- 
ments were repeated by those who followed him, than to explain the 
astonishing excellence and originality of the work of an obscure bishop 
like the Macarius of the Oak. ; 

I therefore venture, as a new contribution to the subject, to offer the 
above further attempt to solve the problem presented by the Afocriticus. 


T. W. CRAFER. 


' Apoer. iii 2. Orig. c. Cels. ii 24. For a discussion of all the passages sce 
J.T.S. viii 408-409 (April 1907). 


( To be continued.) 
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THE WORK OF MENEZES ON THE MALABAR 
LITURGY. 


WHEN the various statements about the Malabar Liturgy which are 
to be found in modern writers are put together, it would almost appear 
that the one point on which there is an absolute consensus is the 
historical fact that this liturgy was revised and expurgated by the Portu- 
guese Archbishop of Goa, Aleixo de Menezes, at the Synod of Diamper 
in 1599. As to the precise nature of the changes introduced by 
Menezes, there is a disconcerting lack of unanimity on such leading 
questions as the following: (@) Whether the Malabar rite previous to 
its revision contained a formula of Institution ; (4) whether or not 
Menezes altered the former position of the Institution (assuming its 
existence in the old Malabar rite) ; (c) whether or not he tampered 
with the terms of the Invocation of the Holy Spirit with a view to 
depriving it of the character of a formula of consecration. For the rest, 
it seems to be the prevailing impression that the revision was of such 
a drastic kind as to alter radically the character of the original rite ; 
but further—and this is the point of most importance to the student of 
Liturgy—that the old rite, as regards the order of its parts and the 
precise terms of its formulae, is now past recovery, and remains only 
a subject for conjecture. 

To illustrate these remarks it is necessary to quote some passages 
expressive of ideas which, in England at all events, have been held 
during the last sixty or seventy years as to the nature of Menezes’s 
work of revision. I take the passages in chronological order. 

1. J. IV. £theridge. ‘Menexes, the Portuguese archbishop, in his 
crusade against the Nestorians of Malabar in the sixteenth century, not 
content with suppressing and burning the two secondary offices of Theo- 
dore and Nestorius, introduced a variety of changes into that called after 
“*the Apostles”, which have been the subject of severe criticism among 
the Romanists themselves. A formulary of consecration was supplied, 
corresponding with that in use in the Latin church ; the host was to be 
elevated and adored after the consecration. . . . By these and a number 
of other changes, their Liturgy underwent an essential alteration of 
character, and no longer represented the old Nestorian worship’ (Zhe 
Syrian Churches pp. 217-218: published 1846. ‘To the like effect, as 
regards the Institution, is another passage, pp. 99-100). 
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2. Dr J. M. Neale. ‘1 have ventured to make a considerable 
alteration in the order of the above prayers. As we have the Malabar 
Liturgy from the Portuguese revisers, the sequence of the Collects is 
that which is given by bracketed numerals in the margin.’ Here the 
Invocation of the Holy Ghost, contrary to the use of every other Oriental 
Liturgy, preceded the words of Institution. ‘This, in itself, would be 
a sufficient proof that an alteration had been made; though very care- 
lessly, if not malé fide, no notice is given of it. But fortunately the 
Nestorian Liturgy of ‘Theodore the Interpreter bears a sufficient resem- 
blance to this [the Malabar] to shew what was the original order: I have 
therefore arranged the prayers according to that. The Liturgy of All 
Apostles,’ the Nestorian norm, bears, as would be natural, a closer 
resemblance still to the Malabar ; but as All Apostles, from whatever 
cause, has not the words of Institution at all, it is not so useful in 
shewing how the Malabar was arranged’ ( Zhe Liturgies . . . translated, 
with Introduction and Appendices, seventh edition, p. 165 note. See 
also ibid. pp. xx-xxi. The first edition appeared in 1859). 

3. G. B. Howard. ‘The most notable of the alterations confessed 
by the Portuguese editor, Gouvea, are ... And particularly, the 
transposition of the Invocation of the Holy Ghost from its former 
position after the words of consecration | Institution], so as to precede 
those words: and the alteration of its terms, so as to make it refer solely 
toa fruitful reception of the Eucharist.’ [To this is added the following 
note :| ‘This was done, as the Roman censors confess, in order to 
prevent the idea that the words of Christ uttered by the priest are not 
sufficient by themselves to effect the consecration’ (Zhe Christians of 
St Thomas and their Liturgies, 1864, p. 40. See also p. 229 note a). 

4. Mr F. E. Warren. ‘Group Ill. Zhe Persian Rite (SS. Adaeus 
and Maris). . . . The liturgy of the Christians of St Thomas, on the 
Malabar coast of India, formerly belonged to this group, but it was 
almost completely assimilated to the Roman liturgy by the Portuguese 
Jesuits at the Synod of Diamper in 1599’ (Zncyclopaedia Britannica, 
article ‘ Liturgy’, 1911). 


In none of the above passages, or in the works from which they are 
drawn, is it formally suggested that there is any possibility of getting 
behind Menezes’s expurgated text of the Malabar rite to that on which 
he operated. But in two or three of the passages there are suggestions 
as to some more or less close relation between the Malabar and the 
East-Syrian liturgy known as that of the ‘ Apostles’ Addai and Mari, 


' Namely, in the margin of Dr Neale’s translation of the Malabar rite (R.H.C.). 
2 i, e. the liturgy of the éwo ‘ Apostles’, Addai and Mari (R. H.C... 


if 
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Etheridge even speaks of the liturgy revised by Menezes as ‘ that called 
after “the Apostles” ’; and the revised text itself, of which we have 
a contemporary Latin translation, bears the title Sacrum BB. Aposto- 
lorum. Moreover, in 1870, so eminent an authority as Bickell made 
the following observation : ‘ As the Malabar liturgy is, apart from mere 
variants, identical with that of the Apostles, it should not be treated, as 
usually happens, as a distinct liturgy.’ ' 

If this statement of Bickell’s be true, it puts us in possession of 
an important fact which we should hardly have gathered from the 
authorities quoted above. My friend Mr Edmund Bishop pointed out 
to me that it is substantially true, and that it may be verified by a very 
simple and obvious process which, for his own private’ satisfaction in 
this matter, he had already put into operation. It is on the lines of his 
suggestion that the present paper has been written ; though I have 
worked the whole subject through for myself, and present it in my 
own way. 

We now have a Syriac edition of the East-Syrian liturgy of the 
Apostles Addai and Mari, and we have also a Latin translation of the 
Malabar liturgy as it was left by the Portuguese revisers. ‘To test the 
accuracy of Bickell’s observation it is only necessary to compare these 
two texts one with the other. When this has been done it will be possible 
to discuss the further questions, how far Menezes altered the text of the 
pre-existing Malabar rite, and how far it is possible to get behind his 
revision to the text he worked upon.’ 

For the purpose of this comparison it will be necessary to draw out 
a full Concordance of the contents of the East-Syrian liturgy of Addai 
and Mari and the Malabar. This will be long, and such tabular 
apparatus usually present a somewhat forbidding appearance ; but there 
is no other way of dealing with the matter satisfactorily. 

As a preliminary to the proposed Concordance something must be 
said about the documents at our disposal. And first for ‘Addai and 
Mari’. 

The East-Syrian liturgy of the Apostles Addai and Mari was first 
published in a Latin translation by Renaudot in 1716, in vol. ii of his 
Liturgiarum Orientalium Collectio pp. 584-597. An English transla- 
tion based on other Syriac manuscripts was published by G. P. Badger 
in 1875.° The Syriac text was first printed in 1890 by members of the 


‘In the Minster Literarischer Handweiser, March 1870: No. 88 p. 55 note I. 
By ‘ Apostles’ Bickell of course means Addai and Mari. 

2 These questions will form the subject of a subsequent Note. 

8 The Syriac Liturgies of the Apostles Mar Adii and Mar Mari, ... Mér*Theo- 
dorus of Mopsuestia, and Mér Nestorius pp. 1-16 (Occasional paper of the Eastern 
Church Association, No. xvii). 
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Archbishop of Canterbury’s Mission at Urmi in Persia.'. These three 
editions are based on independent sets of manuscripts. The Urmi 
Syriac text is the basis of the English translation given by Mr Brightman 
in his Zastern Liturgies pp. 252-305 (1896). or other translations, 
see Mr Brightman’s volume, pp. Ixxvii-Ixxviii : there are no others that 
I know of which have any textual authority independent of the three 
editions just mentioned. 

Next as regards the Malabar rite. No edition exists of this liturgy in 
its unrevised form, and diligent search for any manuscript of it has 
hitherto yielded no result. Hence our concern must be solely with the 
revised form of text which issued from the Synod of Diamper in 1599, 
and with those readings of the old text which the Acts of the Synod 
record. Of these readings no account need be taken in the present 
general comparison of the Malabar and the East-Syrian ‘ Addai and 
Mari’ as liturgies ; they will call for attention in a subsequent Note, 
when it will be necessary to discuss the exact nature and extent of the 
changes introduced by Menezes. 

‘The Acts of the Synod of Diamper were first published in Portuguese 
at Coimbra in Portugal, by Antonio de Gouvea,? in 1606, or seven 
years after the Synod. As an appendix to the Acts of the Synod 
Gouvea printed a Latin translation, made from the Syriac, of the 
Malabar liturgy as revised by Menezes.’ Gouvea was a member of the 
Augustinian Order, to which Menezes himself belonged. He was sent 
to Goa in 1591, and remained in India, apparently, till 1602. Thus 
there can be no reasonable doubt that he had access to the Acts of the 
Synod in a perfectly authentic form, and to a copy of the liturgy 
containing just the alterations decreed by the Synod and no more. 
Copies of Gouvea’s work are now very scarce ; but in 1745 the text of 
the Acts of the Synod contained in it was translated into Latin by 
another Augustinian, J. F. Raulin, in his ///storia Ecclesiae Malabaricae 
cum Diamperitana Synodo (Rome). In this work Raulin’s translation 
of the Acts from Gouvea’s Portuguese is followed immediately by 
Gouvea’s original Latin text of the revised Malabar Liturgy. In 
Raulin’s book therefore we have in a convenient form the two docu- 
ments which are the whole of the first-hand material available for our 
present purpose. Raulin’s own treatment of these documents, in the 


1 Liturgia sanctorum Apostolorum Adaei et Maris, &c., Urmiae, typis missionis 
archiepiscopi Cantuariensis. 

2 In his Jornado do Arcesbispo de Goa Dom Frey Aleixo de Menezes. 

3 To the text of the liturgy he added a short preface containing some important 
information on a textual point ; but this will not concern us in the present Note, 
The Acts will be found translated into English in The History of the Church of 
Malabar, by Michael Geddes, London, 1694. Geddes also translates Gouvea’s 
preface to the liturgy, but not the liturgy itself. 
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capacity of editor or historian, may be interesting ; but any observa- 
tions or editorial notes of his must be kept in their proper place, and 
must not be confounded with the testimony of the documents them 
selves, which were 4/s only authorities as they are ours.' 

In the Concordance which presently follows I use the Urmi text of 
* Addai and Mari’ as the basis of comparison with the Malabar liturgy ; 
but I use it in Mr Brightman’s translation, since this can easily be con- 
sulted by all who may be interested in the present subject. It is 
necessary to point out, however, that Mr Brightman has supplied from 
other sources certain formulae not found in the Urmi Syriac edition of 
the Zukhsa, or regular mass-book. The chief of these are a set of 
diptychs and a number of chants (hymns or anthems of various kinds). 
Some of these formulae are merely indicated in the rubrics of the Syriac 
edition ; of others no mention is made at all. The meaning of this is 
that such pieces do not fall within the scope of the Zakdsa, or missal, 
and are to be supplied in the service from other books. ‘Thus the 
absence of such items (when they are absent) from the Malabar clearly 
has no significance as marking any difference in usage from the East- 
Syrian rite. But further, the Urmi Syriac text of the Zuk/sa itself is 
exceptionally full as compared with those represented by the translations 
of Renaudot and Badger (particularly that of Renaudot). I do not know 
exactly on what system the Urmi edition was made ; but we may perhaps 
surmise that it is to some extent a compilation, and represents an aggre- 
gate of the contents of several manuscripts varying somewhat among 
themselves. However this may be, in taking the Urmi text as a basis of 
comparison we are putting the Malabar to a severe test; and it should 
be no matter for surprise that it fails to provide a parallel to every item 
that is to be found in the Urmi Syriac—much less that it falls short of 
Mr Brightman’s still fuller text. What is really remarkable is that the 
Malabar has so much in common with these very exuberant documents 
as it actually has: the more so as we are dealing here with independent 
translations, into different languages, of the original Syriac texts ; and 
one of these translations was made so long ago as the end of the 
sixteenth century, probably under no very favourable circumstances. 
In not a few of its omissions, as compared with the Urmi, the Malabar 
text is supported by that of Renaudot. In a number of cases I draw 

! Dr Neale seems to fall into this error when he writes: ‘ Raulin, in his edition, 
professes to point out all the alterations made by the Synod, and to give, in a note, 
the original: but the least study of his work will shew that some important 
changes pass without the least notice by him’ (op. cit. seventh ed. p. xxi). Raulin 
only professes to reproduce, in notes under the revised text of the liturgy, the 
original readings of altered passages preserved in the Acts. If he fails to do so 
here and there, or mistakes the meaning of a prescription, this should not be made 
to reflect on the trustworthiness of the Acts themselves. 
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attention to this in foot-notes, but not everywhere ; and I make but one 
reference in the notes to Badger’s text, though it offers some further 
support to ‘Malabar’ against ‘ Urmi’. 

For the Malabar rite I use in the Concordance Gouvea’s Latin text 
in the edition of Raulin. 

It remains only to indicate the method of the Concordance. For con- 
venience I divide the whole contents of the two documents into sections 
numbered with Roman numerals (I to VI). In the first column, 
headed Urmi, the contents of the Urmi edition are indicated in con- 
tinuous order. The references to page and line accompanying the 
items are to Mr Brightman’s Zastern Liturgies (= ‘Br’). In the 
second column, headed Malabar, I give the relative contents of the 
Malabar text, with references to page and line of Raulin’s edition. 
Here also the whole contents are indicated in continuous order, with 
the exception only of section II. In Section II the order of parts in 
the two documents differs materially, so that it was found necessary to 
treat it differently and separately from the rest.' 

In such a table as the following it was not found possible to take 
account of textual differences ; but it is to be understood in general that 
when two items stand opposite each other in the parallel columns, the 
formulae indicated by the cues which I supply are substantially the 
same: wherever this is not the case some sufficient indication of the fact 
is given. I have indicated only such rubrics as appeared to be of use 
for the purpose of the Concordance. For the rest, I think the table is 
sufficiently simple to explain itself. 


CONCORDANCE. 
I. From the beginning to the Trisagion (inclusive). 
Urmi (reff. to Br). Malabar (Raulin). 
(1) deest, p. 293 ll. 1-6. 
Rubric. 
(2) p. 252 Il. g-10. deest. 
‘In the name of the Father’, 
&c. 
(3) p. 252 ll. 11-36. p. 293 ll. 7-23. 
‘Glory to God in the highest’ ‘Gloria in excelsis Deo’, &c. (in 
and ‘Our Father’, farced like manner). 
with sanctus. 
(4) p. 253 Il. 1-2. see (8) below. 
Deacon’s salutation : ‘ Peace’, 
&c. 
(5) p- 253 Il. 4-8. Pp. 293 l. 24-p. 294 1. 5. 


Prayer before Marmitha: Prayer: ‘ Robora’, &c. 
‘Strengthen’, &c. 


1 For the method adopted for Section II see below, p. 413. 
VOL. XV. Dd 
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Urmi. 
(6) p. 253 note a. 
Alternative prayer to preced- 
ing. 
(7) p- 253 ll. 10-13. ; 
Marmitha of 4 Pss.: xevi- 
xcviili and xxxv vv. 18-28 
(cues only). 
(8) see (4) above. 
(9) p. 253 ll. 17-26. 
Prayer : ‘ Before the glorious 
throne’, &c. 
(10) Pp. 253 note ¢. 


Alternative prayer to preced- 
ing. 
(11) p. 253 1. 29-p. 254 1. 17. 
‘ Anthem of the Sanctuary’. 
(12) p- 254 ll. 19-26. 
Prayer before the Lakhumara: 
‘When thesweet savour’, &c. 
(13) p. 2541. 28-p. 255 1. 12. 
The Lukhumara: ‘ Thee, 
Lord’, &c. 


(14) _ see (12) above. 


(15) 255 Il. 15-23. 
Trisagion. 
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Malabar. 


p- 294 Il. 7-11. 
Prayer (= Urmi, opposite). 


p. 294 |. 13-p. 295 1. 15. 
Pss. xv, cl, cxvii (=the alternative 
Marmitha, Br. p. 253 note 4). 


p- 294 16. 
Deacon’s salutation : ‘ Pax’, &c. 


p. 295 ll. 17-25. 
‘Coram throno superglorioso’, &c. 


p- 295 Il. 27-32. 
Prayer (= Urmi, opposite). 


deest.' 


see (14) below. 


p. 295 l. 34—p. 296 1. 16. 
*Te Dominum ’, &c. 


p. 296 Il. 17-25. 

Prayer: ‘Domine Deus_noster, 
quando spirabit... odor sua- 
vissimus ’, &c. 

p. 296 ll. 26-34. 

Trisagion. 


[/Z. From the lections to the Creed (inclusive).|* 
ITT. From Creed to ‘ Sursum corda’. 


(1) p- 271 Il. 9-17. 
Rubric containing prescrip- 


tion as to washing of hands. 
(2) p.271 col. 11. 19-p. 272 col.1 
rr. 


deest 


p. 307 1. 32—p. 308 13. 


1 The text of this anthem is not given in the Urmi Syriac; it has been supplied 
from elsewhere by Mr Brightman. The Syr. has this rubric : ‘And they say the 


Anthem of the Sanctuary, whatever it be.’ 


2 I reserve the treatment of this section to the end, since the order of the ser- 
vice is so different here in the two documents that it is impossible to exhibit the 
relative portions by the same method as has been adopted for the rest of the 


liturgy. See below, p. 413. 


3 Malabar gives the washing earlier in the service. See on this p. 420 note 1 below. 
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Urmi. Malabar. 
Deacon : ‘ Let us pray. Peace Deacon: ‘Oremus: pax nobiscum : 
be with us’. Then the orate in memoriam reducentes 
proclamation : ‘ Pray for Patres nostros Catholicos’, &c. 


the memorial of our fathers 
the catholici’, &c. 


(3) =p. 271 col. 2 Il. 24-43. p. 308 ll. 14-25. 
Prayer: ‘Glory be to thee ‘Sit tibi gloria inventor’, &c. 
the finder’, &c. 
(4) 272 col. 2 Il. 1-12. p- 308 ll. 26-27. 
Elaborate rubric as to wor- 
shipping before altar, end- 
ing: ‘ And he looks towards Rubric: ‘ Odorat [l. Adorat| Sa- 
those on the right side... cerdos eos, qui a dextris altaris 


and worships towards them stant, et dicit eis’. 
and says’. 
(5) p. 272 ll. 13-15. p. 308 Il. 28-30. 

‘Bless, o my Lord. My ‘Benedicite Domini mei, et orate 
brethren, pray for me that pro me, Patres mei, et fratres 
this offering be accom- mei, ut consecretur oblatio haec 
plished at my hands’. per manus meas’. 

(6) p. 272 1. 16-p. 273 1. 32. deest. 


Elaborate ceremony of wor- 
shipping before altar and 
kissing it. 


(7) p. 273 1. 34-p. 274 1. 4. see (11) below, 
Prayer (cushapa): ‘Yea, o 
our Lord and our God ’, &c. 
(8) p- 274 Il. 5-18. deest. 
Long rubric." 
(9) p- 274 Il. 19-20. deest. 


‘ Bless, o my Lord (/er). My 
brethren, pray for me’.? 


(10) p- 274 Il. 21-25. p. 309 |. 1-p. 310 1. 3. 
‘And they answer: Christ ‘Jii respondent cum diacono: 
hear thy prayers’, &c. Christus exaudiat orationes 
tuas’, &c. 
(11) see (7) above. p. 3101. 5-p. girl. 5. 
Prayer: ‘Etiam Domine Deus 
noster ’. 
(12) p. 274 Il. 28-38. p. 311 ll. 6-16. 


Prayer (gehanta): ‘We confess’, &c. Prayer: ‘Confitemur’, &c. 


1 Chiefly occupied with (a) general instructions as to attitude of priest in saying 
prayers called gehdnta, (b) title to Anaphora portion of ‘Addai and Mari’ which 
begins here. 

* This appears as a sort of doublet to (5) above: it is omitted in Renaudot 
{vol. ii p. 587). 
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Urmi. 


p. 275 ll. 3-5. 
‘Peace be with you’. 
Response: ‘And with thee 
and with thy spirit’. 
(14) p. 275 |. 10. 
Deacon: ‘Let us _ pray 
Peace’, &c. 


(15) p. 275 |. r1-p. 281 L. 25. 
Diptychs.? 
(16) 


(13) 


p. 281 Il. 28-29. 
Deacon: ‘Give the Peace 
one to another in the love 
of Christ’. 
Rubric: ‘ Zhey give the peace 
one to another and say’. 
(17) p. 281 1. 30-p. 282 L. 3. 
People: ‘ And for all catho- 
lici’, &c.® 
p- 282 col. 1 Il. 7-27. 
Deacon: ‘Let us all confess 
and make request and 
beseech’, &c. 
p- 282 col. 2 Il. 8-14. 
Prayer (cushdpa): ‘O Lord 
God of hosts’, &c. 
p. 282 col. 2 Il. 20-23. 
Rubric: ‘ And the priest... 
lifts the veil from the mys- 
teries ... and says’. 
p- 282 col. 2 Il. 24-27. 
Prayer : ‘ Forasmuch’, &c. 
p. 282 Il. 29-33. 
Prayer of incense: ‘O our 
Lord and our God’, &c. 


(18) 


(19) 


(20) 


(21) 
(22) 
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Malabar. 


p- 311 Il. 18-19. 
‘Pax vobiscum. Et tecum et cum 
Spiritu tuo’. 


deest. 


deest. 


p- 311 |. 20. 
Priest: ‘Praebeto pacem alteru 
trum’. 


p- 311 Il. 21-29. 
* Et pro omnibus Patriarchis’, &c. 


p- 311 1. 30-p. 312 1. 1. 
‘ Petamus, confiteamur, et obsecre- 
mus omnes’, &c. 


p. 312 ll. 2-7. 
‘Domine Deus fortis’, &c. 


p- 312 marg. opp. Il. 5-9. 
‘ Discooperit mysteria et benedicit 
incensum et dicit Sac, 
deest. 


deest. 


IV. * Sursum corda’ to Fraction. 


(1) p- 283 Il. 4-6. 

‘ The grace of our Lord’, &c. 
(2) p- 283 1. 10. 

‘Lift up your minds’. 


1 Renaudot (ii p. 588) also omits. 


2 Inserted by Mr Brightman from another source. 


p. 312 ll. 8-10. 
*Gratia Domini nostri’, &c. 


p- 312 1. 12. 
‘Sursum sint mentes vestrae’. 


Their proper place is after 


the kiss of peace, as the Urmi Syriac text indicates and other authorities shew (see 


J. T. S. vol. xiii p. 592). 


3 The terms of this formula clearly have reference to the diptychs(cf. Narsat p. 10). 
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Urmi. 
(3) p. 283 |. 12. 
‘Unto thee, God of Abraham’, 
&c. 
(4) p. 283 1. 15. 
‘ The offering’ is being offered 
unto God the Lord of all’. 
5) p. 283 1. 17. 
‘It is fit and right’. 
(6) p- 283 20. 
Deacon: ‘Peace be with 
us’, 
(7) p. 283 ll. 23-26. 
Cushapa: ‘O Lord Lord, give 
us openness of face’, &c. 


(8) deest. 
(9) am 283 1. 32-p. 284 1. 8. 
Prayer (gebdnta) ‘Worthy of 
praise from every mouth’, 
&c, 
(10) p- 284 ll. 10-17. 


‘Holy, Holy, Holy... Ho- 
sanna in the highest’. 
(11) p. 284 ll. 21-36. 
Prayer (cushapa): ‘ Holy’, 
&e. 


(12) p- 284 Il. 38-39. 
‘Bless, o my Lord (4er). My 
brethren, pray for me’. 
(13) p. 285 ll. 2-23. 
Prayer (gehanta): ‘ And with 
these heavenly hosts’, &c.” 
(14) p. 285 1. 28. 
Deacon: ‘ Pray in your minds. 
Peace be with us’. 
(5) p. 285 1. 31-p. 286 1. 5. 
Prayer (cushapa): ‘O Lord 
God of hosts, accept’, &c. 
(intercessory).° 


1 Renaudot (ii p. 590) also omits. 


Malabar. 


p. 312 ll. 13-14. 
‘Apud te Deum Abraham’, &c. 


p. 312 15. 
‘ Oblatio Dec omnium Domino 
offertur’. 


p. 312 1. 16. 
‘Dignum et iustum est’. 

p- 312 1. 16. 
* Pax nobiscum ’. 


p. 312 Il. 17-25. 
‘Domine Deus fortis da nobis 
facierum revelationem’, &c. 
p- 312 1. 26. 
‘Benedic Domine mi’. 
p- 312 ll. 27-40. 
‘Omnium ore glorificetur’, &c. 


p- 312 |. 41-p. 313 1. 3. 
‘Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus... 
Hosanna in excelsis ’. 
p- 313 ll. 4-23. 
Prayer : ‘Sanctus’, &c. 


deest.' 


p- 213 ll. 23-37. 
‘Cum his igitur caelestibus exer- 
citibus ’, &c. 
p- 313 1. 38. 
‘Orate mentibus vestris: Pax 
nobiscum ’. 
P- 313 1. 39-p. 3141.9. 
‘ Domine ,Deus exercituum, audi 
vocem’, &c.  (intercessory : 
different from Urmi opposite). 


2 Lines 12-18 are occupied by the words of Institution. These are not found in 
the MSS, but have been inserted by the English editors of the Urmi Syriac from 
1 Cor. xv. They are placed in square brackets by Mr Brightman. Malabar has 
no Institution formula here. See below, Section V no. (7). 

8 The prayers in nos, (15) and (16) are variable formulae. They belong to the 
class of ‘ cushdpas’, on which see below, p. 424. No. (15) in Malabar is substantially 


{ 

i 
| 
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Ormi. 
(16) p. 286 note a. 
Alternative intercessory prayer 
to the preceding (also 
cushapa). 
(17) p. 286 Il. 7-8. 


‘Bless, o my Lord’, &c. 
(18) p. 2861. 11-p. 287 1. 27. 
Prayer (gehanta) : ‘Do thou, 
o my Lord’, &c. 


(19) col. 1 ll. 30-31. 
‘In silence and awe 
ye and pray. Fence 
be with us’. 
(20) p. 287 1. 30-p. 288 1. 7. 
Invocation. 
(21) see (24) below. 
(22) p. 288 Il. 13-20. 
Prayer: ‘O Christ the peace 
of those above’, &c. 
(23) p. 288 ll. 22-31. 


Prayer: ‘I thank thee, o 
Father ’, &c. 

(24) p. 288 1. 33-p. 289 1. 5. 

A treatment of Pss. li and 
cxxiii somewhat similar to 
that in Malabar at no, (21). 

p. 289 Il. 8-14. 

Prayer of incense: ‘ May our 

prayer’, &c. 


(25) 
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Malabar. 


p- 314 Il. 10-22. 
Another intercessory prayer : 
different from that opposite. 


deest.' 


314 23-p. 3151. 8. 
*Tu Domine mi’, &c. 


deest. 


p- 315 ll. g-21. 
Invocation (in same terms as in 
Urmi). 
p- 315 23-p. 3161.8. 
Psalm ‘Miserere’, as far as ‘et 
peccatores ad te convertantur’ ; 
Ps. ‘ Ad te levavi oculos meos ’, 
as far as ‘Miserere nobis, 
Domine’. Then: ‘ Extende 
manum tuam, et salvet me dex- 
tera tua, Domine, permaneant 
super me, Domine, amores tui 
in saeculum, et opera manuum 
tuarum ne derelinquas ’.” 
p. 316 ll. 9-18. 
‘Christus pax superiorum ’, &c. 


deest$ 


see (21) above. 


deest.* 


the same as the prayer found here in one of Renaudot’s MSS (vol. ii p. 591) 


beginning : 
1 Renaudot (ii p. 591) also omits. 


‘Domine Deus potens, exaudi vocem’. 


® Renaudot (ii p. 592) gives exactly this, and in the same position, from his 


‘ other codex’ (sc. of ‘ Addai and Mari’). 


3 Renaudot (ii p. 592) also omits. 


* Renaudot (ii p. 593) also omits. 
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V. The Fraction to the Lord’s Prayer. 


Urmi, 


(1) p. 289 ll. 16-19. 
Rubric introductory to frac- 
tion : ‘ Zhe order of signing 
and breaking...and he 
censes his hands and his face 
saying’. 
(2) p- 289 ll. 20-26. 


‘Sweeten, o our Lord and 
our God’, &c. 


(3) p. 289 ll. 30-32. 

‘The mercifulness of thy 
grace, o our Lord and 
our God, bringeth us nigh’, 
&c. 


(4) p. 289 Il. 34-36. 
Deacon: ‘In truth, o my 
Lord, we are not worthy. 
Have pity’, &c. 


(5) p- 290 col. 2 Il. 1-4. 
Rubric : ‘And the priest takes 
the buchra...in both his 
hands... and says’. 


(6) p. 290 col. 2 Il. 5~13. 
‘Praise to thine holy name’, 
&c. 


(7) deest. 


(8) p. 290 col. 2 Il. 18-20. 
‘Glory be to thee, o my 
Lord (47), for thine un- 
speakable gift towards us 
for ever’. 


Malabar. 
p. 316 margin opposite ll. 19-23. 


Rubric: ‘ Sac. benedicit incensum 


et mittens in thuribulum dicit’. 


p- 316 Il. 19-23. 

‘ Offeramus carmen Trinitati tuae 
supergloriosae, omni tempore, et 
in saecula. Suavem fac Domine 
Deus noster’, &c. (Malabar 
omits the last 4 lines of the 
prayer in Urmi.) 

p- 316 ll. 24-27. 

‘Domine Deus noster praebeat 
nobis accessumclementia miseri- 
cordiae tuae’, «ee. 


p- 316 1. 28. 
‘In veritate non sumus digni’ 
(omitting what follows in Urmi). 


p. 316 marg. opposite 1. 29. 
Rubric: ‘ Sumens ambabus mant- 
bus hostiam dicit’. 


p- 316 ll. 29-35. 
‘Gloria nomini tuo sancto’, &c. 


p- 316 1. 35-p. 318 1. 5. 
The Institution.’ 


p. 318 Il. 5-7. 
‘Gloria tibi Domine mi (¢er), pro- 
pter ineffabile donum tuum’. 


1 Renaudot (ii p. 593 1. 2) has here; ‘ Imponit incensum, quo se ipsum perfundit, 
et dicit : Suavem fac Domine Deus noster’, &c. See no. (2) below. 

2 The presence and position of this formula in Malabar will be discussed in 
a subsequent Note. The rubrics as to genuflexion and elevation are obviously 
additions on the part of the revisers (see Raulin, p. 145 : ‘nec non eaedem adora- 
tiones, inclinationes, et ceremoniae fiant, quae in Missali Romano praescribuntur’ ). 


| 

| 

| 
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Ormi. 
p. 290 col. 1 Il. 3-28. 


hant: ‘I am the bread 
which came down’, &c.! 


(to) p. 290 col. 2 Il. 24-33. 
‘He holds the biichra firmly 
with both hands and says: 
We draw nigh, o my 
Lord’, &c. 
(11) p. 290 1. 36-p. 291 1. 22. 
Long rubric as to method 
of breaking and signing: 
While naming the Trinity 
he breaks*... And he puts 
the half which is in his left 
hand in its place... And 
with the half in his right 
hand he signs the blood in 
the chalice . . . dipping a 
third part... into the 
chalice... . 
(12) p. 291 Il. 24-29. 
‘The precious blood is 
signed ’, &c. 
(13) P. 291 Il. 30-35. 
Rubric: ‘... And so he signs 
the body in the paten in like 
manner with the same half 
which is in his hand saying’. 
(14) p- 291 ll. 36-41. 
‘ The holy body is signed ’, &c. 
(15) _ p. 292 Il. 1-5. 
Rubric: ‘ And he holds both 
the halves in his two hands 
and joins them together...’ 


(16) p- 292 ll. 6-21. 
‘ These glorious and holy and 


Malabar. 


p. 318 1. 10-p. 321 1. 4. 
Deacon and choir: ‘ Ego sum 
panis’, &c.? 
p- 321 ll. 5-9. 


‘Accedimus Domine mi’, &c. 


p- 321 Il, 10-12. 


Rubric: ‘ Sacerdos partem Hostiae, 
quam manu sinistra tenet, im- 
pontt patenae, aliam vero San- 
guine intingit, usque ad medium, 
dicens’. 

p- 321 Il. 13-15. 
‘ Signetur Sanguis pretiosus’, &c. 


p- 321 ll. 16-17. 
‘ Et particula sanguine inducta sig- 
nat alteram partem, et superponit 
patenae, dicens’. 


p- 321 Il. 18-20. 
‘Signetur Corpus sanctum’, &c. 
322 1. 1. 
‘ Et coniungens ambas particulas ad 
invicem dicit’. 


p- 322 Il. 2-8. 
Praedestinata* sunt consecrata, 


1 This is not indicated in the Urmi Syriac, but Renaudot has it at this point. 

2 Malabar has several verses more than are given in Brightman and Renaudot. 

3 After a few words the rubric continues: ‘And some here sign the perista with 
their thumb at the time of breaking: but do thou beware of such an audacity’, &c. 
But below, no. (17), Urmi has a rubric actually prescribing this forbidden practice. 
Is it the case that the prohibition above was inserted by the modern editors of the 
Urmi Syriac text? As to this rite in Malabar and its suppression see note to 
no, (17) below. 

‘ This obviously translates the same Syriac verb that is rendered ‘ set apart’, 
opposite. The word sometimes means ‘ devoted ’ toa particular purpose. 


| 
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Urmi. 
life-giving and divine mys- 
teries have been set apart 


and consecrated and per- 
fected and fulfilled’, &c. 


p- 292 Il. 22=36. 
Rubric: ‘And at now he cleaves 
a cleft with his thumb at the 
part which was dipped in 
the blood . . . and says’. 
p. 2g2 Il 37-39. 
‘Christ, accept thy ministry’, 
&c. 
(19) 292 1. 43-p. 293 1. 11. 
‘Glory be to thee, o our 
Lord Jesus Christ’, &c. 
p. 293 ll. 17-19. 
‘The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ’, &c. 


(21) p.293 col. 1 1. 28—p. 294 1. 27. 
Deacon’s proclamation: ‘ Let 
us all with awe and rever- 

ence’, &c. 


p. 293 col. 2 Il. 28-36. 
‘Blessed art thou, o Lord 
God of our fathers’, &c. 


(23) _p. 2941. 30-Pp. 295 ro. 


(17) 


(18) 


(20) 


(22) 


Diaconal litany: ‘We con- 
done... O Lord, pardon 
the sins’, &c. 
(24) see (22) above. 
deest. 
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Malabar. 


perfecta absoluta, ... mysteria 
haec supergloriosa, sancta et 
vivificantia et divina ’, &c. 


deest2 


deest. 


P: 322 ll. 9-16. 
‘Gloria tibi Domine mi, quoniam 
creasti me’, &c.? 
p- 322 ll. 17-19. 
‘Gratia Domini nostri 
Christi’, &c. 
p. 322 1. 21-p. 323 14. 
Deacon: ‘Omnes nos_timore 
pariter, et honore ’, &c. 


Tesu 


see (24) below. 


Pp. 323 Il. 15-34. 


Litany : ‘Propitiare peccatis’, &c. 


p. 323 |. 35-p- 324 1.1. 
‘Benedictus es Domine Deus 
Patrum nostrorum’, &c. (To 
be said while the choir sing 
no. (23) above.) * 


324 ll. 1-18. 
Continuation of prayer in (24). 


1 See note to no. (11) above. The Acts of Diamper mention this practice as in 
use in Malabar, and condemn it (Raulin, p. 154). 
been suppressed here. 

2 A different formula from that of Urmi, but the same as that in Renaudot at 
this point (ii pp. 594-595). 

’ Thus in Malabar no. (23) is simultaneous with no. (24); and the two items 
might as well have been indicated in the reverse order, as in Urmi. 


Evidently a rubric about it has 
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Urmi. 
(26). p. 295 12. 
Deacon: ‘Let us _ pray. 
Peace’, &c. 
(27) p. 295 ll. 14-29. ; 
‘Pardon, o my Lord, by thy 
compassion the sins and 
transgressions of thy ser- 
vants’, &c. 
(28) p. 295 1. 31-p. 296 1. 4. 
‘Our Father’, &c. 
(29) p. 296 ll. 6-12. 
*‘O Lord God of hosts our 
good God’, &c. 
(30) p. 296 Il. 14-21. 
‘Yea, o our Lord’, &c. (An 
alternative prayer to pre- 
ceding.) 


Malabar. 
deest. 


p- 324 ll. 19-27. 
‘Dele Domine mi peccata, et 
delicta servorum tuorum’, 


p. 324 ll. 28-33. 
‘Pater noster’, &c. 
Pp. 324 |. 34-p. 325 2. 
‘Etiam Domine Deus virtutum, 
Deus noster optime ’, &c. 


deest® 


VI. From the Lord's Prayer to the end. 


(1) p. 296 ll. 26-28. 
* Peace be with you’. 
‘ And with thee and with thy 
Spirit’. 
(2) p- 296 1. 30. 
‘The holy thing to the holies 
is fitting in perfection’. 
(3) p. 296 Il. 32-34. 
‘One holy Father’, &c. 


(4) P- 297 Il. 4-26. 
Chant: ‘Terrible art thou’, 
&c. 
(5) P. 297 30. 
Deacon: ‘Let us pray. 
Peace’, &c 
(6) 97 |. 31. 


p- 297 1. 

Rubric: ‘ And the priest takes 
the hand of the deacon and 
places it on the chalice say- 
ing’. 


' Renaudot (ii p. 595) also omits. 

? Malabar here agrees with Renaudot in omitting what is in Urmi, |. 21-1. 25 
(second word). 

* Renaudot also omits (sbid.). 

* Absent also from the Urmi Syriac and from Renaudot. 

5 Renaudot, p. 596: ‘ Precemur pacem nobiscum ’. 


325 IL. 4-5. 
‘Pax vobiscum ’. 
‘ Et tecum, et cum Spiritu tuo’. 


p. 325 ll. 
‘Sanctum Sanctis decet, Domine 
mi, in consummationem’. 
Pp. 325 ll. 8-10. 
‘Unus Pater sanctus’, &c. 
deest.4 


deest5 


p. 325 ll. 11-13. 

Accedens diaconus ad altare, 
Sacerdos apprehendit manum eius 
dexteram, et infert in patenam, 
dicens’. 


| 
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Urmi. 


_ 297 Il. 32-37. 

Priest: ‘The grace of the 
Holy Ghost be with thee 
and with us and with the 
partakers thereof’, &c. 

Deacon: ‘With thee and 
with us and with the par- 
takers thereof in the king- 
dom of heaven’. 


(7) 


(8) p. 298 |. 2. 
Deacon ; ‘ Praise ye the living 
God’. 
(9) . 298 col. 1 Il. 5—r1. 


Antiphon: ‘ Blessed be thy 
body’, &c. 
p- 298 col. 2 Il. 1-15. 
Rite of handing paten and 
chalice to deacon for the 


(10) 


communion. 
(11) p. 2981. 17. 
n: ‘Bless, o my Lord’. 
(12) p- 298 ll. 20-21. 
‘ The gift of the grace’, &c. 
(13) p. 298 I. 23. 
People: ‘ World without end 
Amen’, 
(14) p. 298 col. Il. 26-29. 


Antiphon ; ‘ My brethren, re- 
ceive the body of the Son, 
saith the Church’, &c. 


p. 298 col. 2 Il. 26-36. 
Formulae for giving com- 
munion. 
(16) see (14) above. 


(17) p. 298 col, 11. 32-p. 2991. 30. 
Anthem of the Bema. 
(18) p. 300 Il. 3-36. 
Thanksgiving hymn : ‘ Streng- 
then, o our Lord’, &c. 


411 
Malabar. 


p- 325 ll. 14-16. 
Deacon: ‘Gloria (sic) Domini 


nostri’. 


Priest : ‘Sit tecum, et nobiscum in 
regno caelesti, Gloria Deo vivo’. 


p- 325 1. 17. 
Deacon: ‘Glorificate Deum 
vivum ’. 
Pp. 325 ll. 18-28. 
A different chant: ‘Gloria ipsi’, 
&c. 


deest. 


deest. 


P- 325 ll. 29-30. 
‘Donum gratiae’, &c. 
p. 3261.1. 
Deacon: ‘In saecula saeculorum. 
Amen’. 


see (16) below, 


p. 326 ll. 2-4. 
Formula when priest receives the 
chalice. 
p. 326 Il. 5-6. 
‘Fratres mei suscipite Corpus 
ipsius Filii,’ dicit Ecclesia’, &c. 
deest? 
p- 326 ll. 7-24. 


Deacon: ‘Conforta Domine nos- 
ter’, &c. 


1 This is the original reading of Malabar : the revisers add ‘ Dei’ after ‘ Filii’. 
2 This anthem is not indicated in the Urmi Syriac text, nor yet in Renaudot’s MS. 
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Urmi. 


p. 300 37—p. gor 1. 23. 
Second hymn (or second part 
of the preceding one): 
* Cause all harms’, &c. 
(20) p. 301 Il. 28-32. 
Deacon: ‘Let us all then’, 
&c. 
(21) p- 301 Il. 34-35. 
People : ‘Glory be to him for 


his unspeakable gift’. 
(22) p. 301 1. 37. 
Deacon : ‘ Let us pray. Peace 
be with us’. 
(23) p. 302 Il. 2-10. 


Priest: ‘It is fitting, o my 
Lord, every day and it is 
right at all times and meet 
every hour’, &c. 


(24) p. 302 1. 13. 
People: ‘ Bless, o my Lord’. 
(25) p. 302 Il. 15-25. 
Priest: ‘Christ our God and 


our Lord’, &c. 
(26) p. 302 1. 29-p. 303 |. 14. 
Chant: Psalms with farcing. 
(27) | P- 303 |. 16. 
r Father’. 


(28) ms 303 1. 23-p. 304 L. 8. 
e ‘seal’ (blessing). 


(29) deest. 
(30) deest.? 
(31) deest. 


Malabar. 
deest. 


p- 326 ll. 24-29. 
‘Nos omnes igitur’, &c. (As con- 
tinuation of no. (18) above.) 
326 |. 30. 
Priest: ‘Ipsi gloria propter in- 
effabile eius donum’, 
deest. 


p- 326 1. 31-p. 327 |. 2. 
Priest: ‘Decens, iustum, et di- 
gnum est, Domine, ut omnibus 
temporibus, et diebus, et horis’, 


deest. 


p- 327 ll. 4-14. 
‘Christus Deus noster, et Dominus 
noster’, &c. 


deest. 


p- 327 Il. 15-20. 
‘Pater noster’, &c. 
p- 327 |. 22-p. 329 1. 7. 
Blessing (different from that 
opposite).’ 
p- 329 9-p. 331 1. 9. 
Another blessing : ‘2 dichus solen- 
nibus’. 
p. 331 r1-p. 332 1. 27. 
Another blessing : ‘in diebus feria- 
libus’. 
332 |. 29-p. 333 |. 18. 
Another blessing: ‘in Missa pro 
defunctis’. 


1 At the end of the Urmi Syriac edition of the Takhsa (the vol. hitherto referred 
to as ‘ Urmi Syriac’) is a series of these blessings, or ‘seals’, for different occa- 
sions : they are all in metre. The blessing given here in Malabar is to be found in 


the Takhsa on pp. 153-154. 


2 For the blessing opposite see the Urmi Takhsa pp. 162-163. 
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This is the end of the main part of the Concordance. It remains to 
deal with Section II (Lections to Creed, inclusive) which, owing to the 
-fact that the Malabar text has here a different order from that in Urmi, 
was held over for separate treatment. The only possible method of 
dealing with this section is first to break it up into a number of sub- 
divisions ; then to give a general table shewing the different order in 
which these subdivisions occur in Urmi and Malabar ; and finally to 
shew by a series of separate tables how each of these subdivisions is 
composed in Urmi and Malabar respectively. On examination the 
whole Section is found to be divisible into six parts, in each of which 
it is possible to compare Urmi and Malabar together by parallelizing 
the constituent items in continuous order, as in the main body of the 
Concordance. 

In the first table these six subdivisions are ranged in the order in 
which they are found in Urmi; the numerals in the second column 
shew the relative position of each piece in Malabar. 


IT. From the Lections to the Creed (inclusive). 


Ormi. Malabar. 
A 1 Lections (Br p. 255 1. 25-5 (Raulin p. 305 |. 3-p. 307 
p- 261 1. 28). 1. 29.) 
2 First and second litanies, 1 (Raulin p. 296 1. 35-p. 300 
with censing of paten 1. 39.) 


(Br p. 262 1. 266 |. rr). 
C 3 Third litany (Br p. 266 3 (Raulin p. 303 1. 23-p. 304 
Il. 13-33). 1. 10.) 
4 Expulsion of catechumens 4 (Raulin p. 304 |. 11=p. 305 1. 2.) 
(Br p. 266 1. 36-p. 267 
1, 28). 
E_ 5 Setting of mysteries on the 2 (Raulin p. 3or 1. 1-p. 303 1. 22.) 
altar (Br p. 267 1. 29- 
p. 270 1. 26). 
F 6 Creed (Br p. 270 1. 30- 6 (Raulin p. 307 1. 30.) 
p. 271 1. 7). 


The following tables shew how each of the above subdivisions of 
Section II is constituted in Urmi and Malabar respectively. 


A. The Lections. 


Urmi i. = Malabar 5. 


(1) p. 255 ll. 25-33. deest. 
Prayers before the lections. 
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Urmi 1. = Malabar 5. 

(2) p. 256 ll. 2=5. deest. 

Lessons from O. T. and Acts." 
(3) p- 256 ll. 7-28. dest. 

Shurraya’.* 
(4) see (10) below. Pp. 305 l. 3. 

Deacon 1 (?): pax nobis- 
cum’. 

(5)  p. 256 1. 30-p. 257 1. 3. p. 305 ll. 4-12. 


Prayer before Apostle: ‘En- Prayer: ‘Illumina’, &c. 
lighten’, &c. 


(6) p- 256 note a. p. 305 Il. 14-20. 
Alternative prayer to last: Prayer: ‘Tesapientissimum guber- 
‘Do thou, o wise governor’, natorem ’, &c. 
&c. 
(7) deest. p- 305 |. 21. 
Deacon : ‘ Silete’. 
(8) p. 257 1. 5. p. 305 ll. 22-23. 


Deacon: ‘Bless, o my Lord’. Priest: ‘Paulus Apostolus Epi- 
stola: ad Corinthios Fratres 
mei; benedic, Domine mi’. 


(9) 257 Il. 7-8. 305 |. 24. 
Priest: ‘Christ make thee Deacon: ‘ Benedicat te Christus’.* 
wise’, &c, 
(10) p. 257 1. 11. see (4) above. 
Deacon: ‘Let us pray. Peace’, 
&e. 
(11) [p- 257 ll. 13-36 deest. 
Turgama before the Apos- 
tle.]* 
(12) p- 257 1. 38. p. 305 25—p. 306 20. 
The Apostle. The Apostle: 1 Cor. v 1 &c.— 
full text. 
(13) [p. 258 1. 4. p. 306 1. 21. 
‘Glory to the Lord of Paul’.]® ‘Gloria Christo Domino’. 
(14) p. 258 ll. 6-11. p- 306 Il. 22-28. 
Prayer: ‘Thee, o brightness’, Prayer: ‘Te splendorem’, &c. 
&e. 


1 In the Urmi Syr. text they are simply called ‘the lections’, without further 
specification, 

2 Text of this shurraya not given in Urmi Syr., only the rubric: ‘ And they add 
the shurraya that is a, 

8 It looks as if this should have been given to the priest, and the preceding 
remark to the deacon. 

‘4 There is no sign of this in the Urmi Syr. text. 

® Not in Urmi Syr. ; it is added in Br from information as to modern practice. 
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Urmi 1. 


p. 258 Il. 13-15. 
Priest who goes to make 
ready the Gospel: ‘Glory 
to the eternal mercy ’, &c. 


(15) 


(16) p. 258 ll. 17-21. 
Prayer: ‘ Make us wise’, &c. 
(17) p. 258 Il. 23-28. 
Prayer of the censer. 
(18) {p. 258 1. 31-p. 259 1. 3. 
ummara. |* 
(19) 259 1. 5. 
on: ‘Stand we pre- 
pared’, &c. 
(20) 259 |. 7. 
: Besilent and still’. 
(21) 259 9-p. 260 1. 28. 
Turgama before Gospel. | ? 
(22) p- 260 1. 30. 
Priest : ‘ Peace be with you’. 
(23) Pp. 260 I. 32. 
‘And with thee and with thy 
spirit’. 
(24) deest. 
(25) p. 260 Il. 34-36. 
Gos Deacon: ‘Glory be 
to Christ our Lord’. 
(26) [p. 261 Il. 1-38. 
Anthem of the Gospel.] * 


1 Not indicated in Urmi Syr. 
2 Not indicated in Urmi Syr. 
We expect ‘ vobiscum’ 
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Malabar 5. 
deest. 


p. 306 ll. 29-33. 
‘Sapientem me fac’, &c. 


deest. 


Prayer : 


deest. 


deest. 


p. 3061. 34. 
‘ Silentium est, silete ’. 


deest. 


Deacon : 


p- 306 35. 
Pax nobiscum 


p- 307 1. 1. 
‘ Et tecum et cum spiritu tuo’. 


Priest : 


p- 307 ll. 2-6. 

Priest: ‘ Evangelium sanctum 
Domini nostri Iesu Christi, 
praedicatio Ioannis’. Deacon : 
‘Gloria Christo Domino’. Priest: 
‘Benedic, Domine mi’. Deacon : 
‘* Benedicat te Christus ’. 


p. 307 ll. 7-29. 
Gospel : John v 19 sqq.—full text. 
D.: ‘Gloria Christo Domino’. 


deest, 


in the’ priest’s salutation ; in Syriac liturgies the 


deacon always (so far as I know) says ‘ nobiscum’, the priest ‘ vobiscum’, 
* Nothing of this in Urmi Syr. 
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B. Zhe first and second litanies.* 


Urmi 2. = Malabar i. 


—p. 262 col. 1 Il. 4-12. p. 296 35-p. 297 1. 2. 
Deacon: ‘Let us all stand ‘Stemus omnes pulchre’, &c. 
up as is right’, &c. 


(2) p. 262 col. 11. 14-p. 263 lL. 19. p. 297 |. 3-p. 298 1. 1. 
The first litany. The first litany.” 
(3) p- 263 |. 22. p. 298 1. 2. 
Deacon : ‘ Let us pray: peace Deacon: ‘Oremus, pax nobis- 
be with us’. cum’. 
(4) p. 263 1. 23-p. 266 1. 11. p. 298 1. 3-p. 300 1. 17. 
The second litany. The second litany. 


[The Urmi Syriac does not contain the text of the litanies, but 
immediately after the reading of the Gospel it refers to them in a rubric. 
It is this rubric that occupies Br p. 262 col. 2; but as Mr Brightman 
has had to modify it somewhat in order to adapt it to the insertion of 
the text of the litanies, I now give it as it stands in the Syriac.] 


(5) p- 262 col. 2 (Br) Pp. 300 Il. 19-39. 

‘And the deacon says the 
harozitha (= litany) Father 
of mercies, and its com- 
panion’. 

And while it is being said ‘ Dum haec Diaconus recitat, Sacer- 
they both (sc. priest and dos in medio altaris accipit 
deacon) £0, and the deacon patenam, et praebente thura dia- 
takes the censer, and the cono, et tenente thuribulum amba- 
priest censes the paten. bus manibus cum igne, immittit 

incensum in ignem in formam 

crucis, et patenam thuris odore 

imbuit’. |Here follow prayers 

for the censing of the paten, 
veil, and chalice. 

And he takes the paten and (Here in Malabar follows the 
puts in it as many bukhras formal setting of the mysteries 
(= loaves) as he desires ; on the altar: see table E 
and he sets the paten on the below. |° 
treasury until the karozutha 


1 In Malabar these follow immediately upon the Trisagion. See Sec. I no. (15). 

2 Malabar omits the petitions marked in Br with a +, i.e. those ‘said only on 
Sundays, feasts of our Lord, and memorials of saints ’. 

3 Though in the Urmi text'the bread and wine are placed on the altar at a later 
point (viz. after the expulsion of catechumens, which follows the litanies), yet 
Badger’s text prescribes this rite in connexion with the litanies. Thus, although 
Badger’s text agrees with Urmi in placing the litanies after the Scripture lessons, 
it agrees with Malabar in connecting the presentation of the bread and wine with 
the litanies. See below, p. 422. 


| 

| 
| 

| 
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Urmi 2. = Malabar «. 
is ended. And when the 
haroziitha is ended, [the 
priest says: ‘ Thee, Lord 
of hosts, we beseech’, &c. 
(See Br p. 266 ll. 27-33 : 
after the third litany)/ 


C. The third litany. 


Urmi 3. = Malabar 3. 
(1) p- 266 Il. 13-25. 303 1. 23-p. 304 I. 1. 
The litany. The litany. 
(2) p. 266 ll. 27-33. p- 304 ll. 210. 
Prayer: ‘We beseech and Prayer : ‘Rogamus et obsecramus 
ask of thee’, &c. te’, &c. 
D. Zhe expulsions. 
Urmi 4. = Malabar 4. 
(1) p. 266 ll. 36-37. p- 304 Il. 11-12. 
Deacon: ‘Bow down your Deacon: ‘ Inclinate capita vestra ’, 
heads’, &c. &c. 
(2) p. 267 Il. 3-22. p- 304 ll. 14-35. 
Prayer: ‘O Lord God of Prayer: ‘Domine Deus fortis’, 
hosts’, &c. &c. 
(3) p. 267 Il. 25-28. p- 304 |. 36—p. 305 1. 2. 
Formulae of expulsion. Formulae of expulsion (as in Urmi). 


E. Setting the mysteries on the altar. 


[In this subdivision of Section II it is necessary to follow the Urmi 
Syriac text, in which formulae and rubrics follow each other in con- 
tinuous sequence ; for Mr Brightman’s arrangement here of the text in 
parallel columns obscures certain points of agreement between Urmi 
and Malabar : thus the anthem ‘I waited patiently for the Lord ’, which 
is given continuously in Br pp. 267-268 col. 1, is in the Syriac, as in 
Malabar, divided in two, and between the two parts comes the whole of 
what is given in Br col. 2 p. 267 1. 33-p. 268 1. 22. For all that con- 
cerns the setting of the mysteries on the altar therefore I ive my own 
translation of the Syriac and follow its order. 

But note that this does not apply to the first three items of the table : 
these are concerned with the mixing of the chalice, which in the Urmi 
text does not fall within the liturgy itself, but belongs to the rite of the 
‘ Preparation of the Oblation’ which comes before the liturgy. As the 
formulae for the mixing of the chalice in Malabar agree with those in 
the Urmi ‘ Preparation’ (Br p. 251), I follow Mr Brightman’s translation 
for the latter. | 
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Urmi 5. 

(1) p. 251 Il. 35-38 (Br). 
*... and (he) pours wine into 
the chalice. . . saying: The 
precious blood of our 

Saviour is poured into this 

chalice : in the name of the 

Father’, &c. 

(2) p, 251 Il 39-42 (Br). 

‘ Then he takes a jar of water 
and pours it into the chalice 
. . Saying: Water is mixed 
with wine and wine with 
water, and let them both 
be one: in the name’, &c. 
(So Malabar at no. (3) 
below.) 

(3) 252 |. 4 (Br). 
‘ He takes the flagon of wine 
and pours it into the chalice 
saying’ (John xix 34, 35)- 
(So Malabar at no. (2) 
above.) 

(4) p. 6 Il. 10-11 (Urmi Syr.). 

Rubric as to placing paten 
and chalice on altar (= Br 
p. 267 col. 2 Il. 29-32). 
(5) see (7) below. 


(6) p- 6 Il, 12-17. 
First half of anthem: as far 
as ‘ Holy, Lord God’ (= Br 
p. 267 col. x 1. 30-p. 268 
col. 1 I. 2). 
(7) p. 6 Il. 18-19. 
Rubric: priest holds paten in 
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Malabar 2. 


p- 308 Il. 1-3. 

‘ Mittens vinum in calicem dicit 
Sacerdos: Misceatur pretiosus 
sanguis’ in calice Domini nostri 
I. Chr.: in nomine Patris’, &c. 


p. 301 ll. 4-8. 
‘ Infundens aquam dicit: Venit 
unus ex militibus ’, &c. (John xix 
34, 35). (As Urmi at no. (3) 
below.) 


p. 301 Il. g-11. 
‘ Rursus infundens vinum dicit: 


Misceatur aqua vino, et vinum 
aqua in nomine’, &c. (As Urmi 
at (no. 2) above.) 


p. 301 Il. 12-14. 

Rubric as to placing paten and 
chalice on altar (different word- 
ing from Urmi). 

p. 301 Il. 15-17. 

Rubric continued: priest holds 
paten in left hand and chalice 
in right.? 

p- 301 Il. 18-26. 

Anthem: as far as 
Dominus Deus’. 


Sanctus 


see (5) above. 


1 « Pretiosus sanguis’ is the original reading ; it was altered by the revisers to 
‘vinum’ (see Acts of Synod of Diamper in Raulin, p. 148). 

2 There is not the least reason for suspecting the genuineness of this rubric with 
Dr Neale, much less for thinking that it ‘is evidently taken from the Roman 


Missal’! (op. ait. p. 153 note 5). 
Roman rite. 


There is nothing at all resembling it in the 


8 The words ‘panem sanctum et calicem pretiosum’ in this Anthem were 
originally ‘corpus Christi et sanguinem cius pretiosum’, as in Urmi (cf. Acts of 


Diamper, Raulin, p. 148). 
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left hand and chalice in 
right (=Br p. 267 col. 2 
Il. 33-35). 
(8) p. 61. 20. 
Deacon : ‘ Let us pray : peace 
be with us’ (=Br p. 267 
col. 2 1. 37). 


(9) p- 6 Il. 20-24. 
Prayer: ‘Let us send up 
glory to thy Trinity’, &c. 
(=Br p. 268 col. 2 Il. 2- 
10). 

(10) p. 61. 24. 

Rubric: ‘ And he strikes the 
paten on the chalice three 
times and says each time’ 
(=Br p. 268 col. 2 Il. 11- 
13). 

p. 61. 24-p. 7 1. 2. 

‘By thy command, our Lord 
and our God, are set and 
ordered these mysteries’, 
&c. (Br p. 268 col. 2 Il. 14- 
22). 

(12) p. 7 1. 3. 

Rubric: ‘ And he worships 
the mysteries on the altar, 
and they cover the mystertes 
with the veil carefully’ 
(=Br p. 268 col. 2 ll. 23- 
25). 

p- 7 ll. 4-10. 

‘Glory to the Father’: and 
the rest of the anthem 
(=Br p. 268 col. 1 Il. 7- 
31). 

see (12) above. 


(11) 


(13) 
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Malabar 2. 


o1 |. 27. 
Deacon a(?): pax nobis- 
cum’, 


p. 302 Il. 1-7. 
Prayer: ‘Offeratur, et gloria im- 
moletur Trinitati tuae ’,’ &c. 


p. 302 I. 8. 
Rubric: ‘ Sacerdos superponens 
altari oblata, silentio dicit’. 


p. 302 ll. 9-13. 
‘Constituantur et  ordinentur 
mysteria haec’, &c. 


see (14) below. 


p- 302 |. 14-p. 303 1. 17. 
‘ Elevans vocem dicit: Gloria 
Patri’: and rest of anthem. 


p. 303 ll. 18-21. 
Rubric : ‘ Operiens oblata Sacerdos 
: 
Amictus lumine sicut vestimento’, 
&c.? 


1 The Latin translation seems to be somehow at fault here. The Acts of the 
Synod (Raulin, p. 148) read ‘ gloriae’, which does not help. 
? This seems to be a verse, or antiphon, of the anthem: it does not appear in 


Urmi, 


Ee2 


= 
4 
it 
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Urmi 5. = Malabar 2. 


15) deest hic. 'p. 303 1. 22. 

Rubric : Sacerdos lavat 
manus dicit Diaconus’. {Here 
follows the third litany: see 
table D above. ] 

(16) p. 71. r1-p. 8 L. 3. deest. 

‘ And they go forth to the nave ; 
and the priest lades the 
deacons with the cross and the Gospel, and says: Christ our Lord 
account you worthy to meet Him with open face, Amen. And 
they bind (back) the veils (of the sanctuary) ; and the pries. begins 
the Anthem of the Mysteries, whichever it be,? and those in the 
altar repeat it. And the priest worships towards the four sides of 
the bema ... {the number and direction of these obeisances is 
here prescribed] and he says Glory be in the Anthem of the 
Mysteries. And he comes down and is saluted* by the people ; and 
when he reaches the deacons they worship towards him, facing each 
other* ; and he says to them: May God the Lord of all (&c.). 
And when he arrives at the door of the apse, which is the altar, he 
says: Having our hearts besprinkled (&c.). He proceeds: But 
thou art good (&c.) ; or if there is no room ( for this) he says : Our 
Lord Jesus Christ be with us’ (&c.) (=Br p. 268 ll. 32-36, and 
p. 269 col. 2 |. 1-p. 270 col. 2 |. 26). 


F. The Creed. 


Urmi Br p. 270 |. 30-p. 271 1. 7; Malabar p. 307 |. 30 (after the 
Gospel). 


If the foregoing Concordance is examined there would seem to be no 
escape from the conclusion that the Malabar Liturgy, which in Gouvea’s 
Latin version bears the title Sacrum BB. Apostolorum, is, as Bickell 
says, ‘identical’ with the East-Syrian liturgy of the ‘ Apostles’ Addai 


1 In Urmi the washing of hands comes later, after the Creed (Br p. 271 1. 13). 
But in giving the lavatory in connexion with the Anthem of the Mysteries and the 
ordering of the bread and wine on the altar, Malabar has the support of the 
mediaeval Nestorian commentator known as George of Arbela, who expressly says 
in his Exposition of the Offices of the Church (Bk. iv chap. 14) that the priest 
washes his hands in the bema during the anthem and the setting on of the bread 
and wine by the deacons ; whereas the Creed was said in the sanctuary, whither 
the celebrant and assistant presbyters came in solemn procession from the bema 
after the mysteries were placed on the altar. 

* Mr Brightman gives (pp. 269, 270 col. 1) the text of one of these anthems 
from some other source. 

* Vocalizing the verb meshallam, i.e. ‘ receives the salutation shelam’. 

‘ i.e. the deacons are standing in two rows e regione, and make an obeisance to 
the priest as he passes between them. On this procession see pp. 422-423 below. 
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and Mari. In only two points can the differences be regarded as 
amounting to more than mere ‘ variants’: (1) as regards the presence 
in ‘ Malabar’ of a formula of Institution, which is not found in the 
manuscripts of ‘Addai and Mari’. This matter will be discussed in 
another Note, and may be dismissed altogether from the present one. 
(2) in Section II, where the Malabar has an entirely different order. 
On this latter point a few remarks are offered here. 

As regards the order in Section II, what has been done in 
‘Malabar’ (if it can be said to have been ‘done’ and not simply to 
‘be’) is this: the rite of setting the bread and wine on the altar has, in 
the text, been placed between the second and third litanies (see table B), 
but it is directed by a rubric to be performed wéi/e the deacon is saying 
the first and second litanies ; and then the whole passage beginning with 
the first litany and ending with the expulsion of catechumens (i.e. sub- 
sections B, E, C, D) has been placed defore, instead of after, the readings 
of the Scripture. 

As we have seen, the Urmi text has the order: Lections, Litanies, 
Expulsions, Setting mysteries on the altar, Creed. That this is a tradi- 
tional East-Syrian order is seen, for the last three items, by consulting 
Narsai’s metrical commentary.' Further, the above order for all five 
items is supported not only by the commentator known as George of 
Arbela? (not later than saec. xii), but also by the earlier mediaeval 
commentator Abraham Bar Lipheh.* 

Are we then to ascribe the different order in ‘ Malabar’ here to the 
work of Menezes? In other words, are we to suppose that, having 
the ‘Urmi’ order before him in the liturgy he was revising, he altered 
a point of agreement with the Roman Mass into one of marked disagree- 
ment, viz. by directing that the bread and wine should be set on the 
altar before the reading of the Scriptures instead of after it? There 
is nothing to suggest that he did any such thing, and good frima facie 
ground for supposing that he would not have had recourse to a gratui- 
tous reform by de-Romanizing (if the term may be permitted) the rite 
before him in this particular point. Moreover, the Malabar text in its 
revised form directs that the chalice be mixed before it is placed upon 
the altar: another non-Roman feature.‘ Further, if for the moment 


1 The Liturgical Homilies of Narsai (Cambridge Texts and Studies VII1i) pp. 2-5. 

2 In his Expositio Officiorum Ecclesiae (in the Corpus scriptorum christianorum 
orvientalium) lib. iv capp. 5-17. Vol. i of this work, containing books i-iii, has 
already appeared (Syr. text, 1911 ; Latin trans., 1912), also the Syriac text of vol. ii, 
containing books iv-vii (1913). 

3 In his Interpretatio Officiorum, The Syriac text of this commentary is now in 


print at the end of vol, ii of the work mentioned in the previous note. Bar Lipheh. 


is often quoted in the commentary of ‘ George of Arbela’. 
* Ata Roman high Mass both the bread and the wine are brought up and set on the 


| 
| 
i 
j 
| 
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we leave aside the question of the Institution and its place in the ana- 
phora, which will be discussed in a subsequent Note, it is plain from 
the above Concordance of the Urmi and Malabar texts that nowhere 
else in the liturgy do the revisers manifest any desire to interfere with 
the order of the text they are dealing with: the purpose of their correc- 
tions is everywhere doctrinal, even where they introduce words from 
the Roman Missal.’ In view of this there is no good reason for 
doubting the dona fides of the revisers when, in the Acts of the Synod 
(Raulin, p. 146), they declare their intention of preserving the old 
rite as far as possible unaltered : ‘ utque antiquus ritus, quantum patitur 
fidei sinceritas, ac doctrinae puritas, servetur.’ Certainly for the change 
of order in Section II it is difficult to see what motive touching ‘ faith 
and doctrine’ can be alleged. But in fact it is noticeable that Dr Neale 
and others, in charging Menezes with having tampered with the order 
of the old rite, nowhere adduce this Section II as an example : though 
here is the one case in which there is a material difference as to order 
between the Malabar and the Urmi text of ‘ Addai and Mari’. 

There is just one other remark to be made as to the order of events 
in Section II. It is this: that even (late) East-Syrian MSS are not 
consistent in this matter. Thus Badger’s text so far agrees with the 
Malabar against the Urmi order, that it gives the rite of setting the 
bread and wine on the altar in connexion with the litanies, and defore 
the expulsion of catechumens ; whereas the Urmi text places it after 
the expulsions, and apart from the litanies. If Menezes was responsible 
for the Malabar order here, it is curious that he should have hit upon 
this point of agreement with some current East-Syrian texts. 


At this point may be noticed a matter not concerned with the 
question of order. No. (16) of table E (of Section II) shews a 
rubric in the Urmi edition which, as it stands there, does not seem 
very intelligible. Immediately after the bread and wine have been set 
on the altar the priest is referred to as being in the ‘bema’, then as 
‘coming down’, and finally as arriving ‘at the door of the apse, or 
altar’. I do not know how far this may be understood by the modern 
Nestorian Christians who use the liturgy of Addai and Mari, or by those 


altar after the Gospel, or after the Creed (following the Gospel) when this is said ; 
and the mixing of the chalice then takes place on the altar itself. In a low Mass 
the empty chalice and the paten with the host upon it are placed on the altar before 
the Mass begins; but the wine and water are poured into the chalice after the 
Gospel (or the Creed), as at high Mass. 

1 This only occurs in the Creed, the Institution, and a response of the people to 
which the words ‘et omnibus orthodoxis, atque catholicae et apostolicae fidei 
cultoribus’ are added from the Roman prayer Te igitur. This response is no. (10) 
of Section III. 
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who have had an opportunity of attending a celebration among them. 
In other words, I do not know whether the rubric in question repre- 
sents anything in present use, or is now merely an unmeaning survival 
in the text from an obsolete practice. What was formerly done at this 
part of the service can be learned from the commentator known as 
George of Arbela. In bk. ii chap. 2 of his Exposition’ he gives 
a detailed description of an East-Syrian, or Nestorian, church. At the 
east end stood the apse, sanctuary, or ‘altar’. Outside this, and shut 
off from it by a partition (whether a solid wall or a perforated screen 
does not appear) and a curtained door, was an open platform called the 
gestroma (xataotpwya), which was approached from the level of the nave 
floor by steps. ‘In the midst of the nave’ was another spacious plat- 
form, called the ‘bema’. This bema contained an altar, a throne for 
the bishop, two pulpits for the readers, and room enough for a con- 
siderable number of assistant presbyters. On the east side of the bema 
were steps leading up to it, and facing those of the ges/réma. Between 
the bema and the ges/vomd was a passage connecting them. Now from 
the early chapters of bk. iv (dealing with the Liturgy) we learn that the 
whole of what was once the Mass of the Catechumens was conducted 
by the bishop from the bema in the middle of the church; and it was 
not until after the mysteries had been set on the altar (which took place 
during the singing of the ‘ Anthem of the Mysteries’) that the bishop, 
accompanied by the whole body of clergy, marched in an imposing 
procession from the bema to the sanctuary. On arrival at the door of 
the sanctuary they began the Creed, which was then said aloud by the 
whole congregation. 

At the end of the fifth century we find Narsai describing a similar 
procession, though he does not mention the bema: ‘The priests now 
|sc. after the mysteries have been set on the altar] come in procession 
into the midst of the sanctuary, and stand there in great splendour and 
beauteous adornment’; and as soon as they reach the sanctuary the 
Creed is sung by all.’ 

Now the Malabar rite has not got this procession to the sanctuary ; 
and there is no indication that any part of the service is to be conducted 
from the bema; nor is the bema itself mentioned. It seems a reason- 
able suggestion that the absence of this feature in the text as we have 
it is due to a difference in the construction of the Malabar churches, 
which led to the whole service being conducted from the sanctuary. 
Perhaps some one who has seen modern Nestorian churches at Urmi or 
in the neighbourhood will tell us whether they still keep the arrange- 
ment of the bema as described by ‘George of Arbela’. 


1 See above, p. 421 note 2. 2 Op. cit. pp. 4-5. 
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As the ultimate purpose of this paper is to help towards a fuller 
understanding of the East-Syrian rite, of which the Malabar is one 
representative, it may be well to add here a few remarks that have no 
direct bearing on the inter-relation of the Malabar and Urmi texts. In 
a note to no. (15) of Section IV in the Concordance it was pointed out 
that two intercessory prayers coming shortly before the Invocation, and 
entitled Aushshapha in the Urmi text (in Brightman cushdpa), are only 
specimens of a whole class of such intercessory formulae ; the two in 
‘ Malabar’ differ from those in ‘ Urmi’, but one of them is to be found 
in Renaudot (vol. ii p. 591). It is important for the study of the East- 
Syrian rite to observe that all prayers in the Urmi text which bear the 
title kushshapha are late additions, and no part of the traditional liturgy 
of Addai and Mari. The same of course applies to any corresponding 
prayers in ‘ Malabar’ and in the texts of Renaudot and Badger in which 
the title Aushshapha is not preserved by the editors. ‘There is nothing 
suggestive of any of these prayers in Narsai, nor do the mediaeval com- 
mentators Bar Lipheh and the so-called George of Arbela anywhere 
employ the term kushshapha to describe a liturgical formula, or comment 
on any of the prayers thus designated in the Urmi text. Hence it is 
a mistake to suppose that the liturgy of Addai and Mari had, until quite 
late times, anything of the nature of a Great Intercession just before the 
Invocation of the Holy Spirit, as in the other Nestorian liturgies of 
Theodore and Nestorius. Nor can it any longer be said that the 
presence of an Intercession just before, instead of just after, the Invoca- 
tion is a distinctively ‘ Persian’, or East-Syrian, note.' When these 
hushshapha prayers are eliminated, the nearest thing to an Intercession in 
the East-Syrian rite is to be found in the deacon’s address ‘ Pray ye for 
the memorial of our fathers the catholici’ &c. (Br p. 271), and in the 
people’s response after the diptychs ‘ And for all the catholici’ &c. 
(Br p. 281): both items attested by Narsai.2 The intercessory hushsha- 
phas in the present ‘ Addai and Mari’ were probably added in imitation 
of the Intercessions in ‘ Theodore’ and ‘ Nestorius’, and so passed on 
to ‘Malabar’—just as we find in Narsai an elaborate Intercession, 
doubtless of his own composition, which he tells us was said by the 
priest ‘imitating Mar Nestorius in his supplication’.’ It is especially 
noteworthy that even the comparatively late writer ‘George of Arbela’ 
in his elaborate commentary says no word as to an Intercession before 
the Invocation ; he treats the whole passage from the beginning of the 
Preface to the end of the Invocation as one prayer, which he calls 


? I fell into both these errors in my Introduction to The Liturgical Homilies of 
Narsai (1909) pp. lxvii and lxix, for at that time I was not aware of the facts stated 
just above. 


* Op. cit. pp. 6 and 10. ® Ibid. p. 20. 
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gthanta ; and it is undoubtedly these unvarying prayers entitled géhanta 
that best represent in our modern texts the nucleus of the ancient 
East-Syrian anaphora. 

The facts just stated as to the Intercession in the East-Syrian liturgy 
will need to be seriously considered by any one who undertakes to deal 
with the sixth-century fragment of a ‘Persian’ anaphora published by 
Bickell, a Latin translation of which (made by Bickell) is printed 
by Mr Brightman in Appendix L to his Zastern Liturgies. Of this 
document Mr Brightman says (¢d7d. p. Ixxix) that ‘ its structure indicates 
its Persian affinities, the Intercession intervening between the Institu- 
tion and the Invocation’. But if ‘Addai and Mari’ is the true and 
traditional representative of the ‘Persian’, or East-Syrian, type of 
liturgy, it will now be pertinent to ask whether, instead of being con- 
nected with the ‘ Persian’ type, the fragment is not rather differentiated 
from it by just the feature in question ; and whether it does not thereby 
fall into the category of fifth or sixth-century East-Syrian adaptations of 
Greek texts represented by the liturgies of Theodore and Nestorius. 
To this category I should be inclined on other grounds also to assign 
the fragment. Why that great oriental scholar, the late Dr William 
Wright, spoke of it without qualification as ‘ the anaphora of Diodorus 
of Tarsus’,’ no one seems to know, and it may very well be doubted 
whether he had any positive authority for doing so. 

The result arrived at in this Note is—I think this may now be said 
without fear of controversy—that the Malabar and the East-Syrian 
liturgy of Addai and Mari are one and the same. A subsequent Note 
will be devoted to the enquiry, exactly how far the text of the Malabar 
rite was altered by Menezes and the Synod of Diamper—with regard in 
particular to the Recital of Institution. 

R. H. Conno.ty. 


PSALM .txxvi AND OTHER PSALMS FOR THE 
FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 


The residue of wrath shall keep feast to thee UXX (or shalt thou gird 
upon thee R.V.*xt or shalt thou restrain R.V.me) Ps. Ixxvi (Ixxv) 11 (10). 
Tuis difficult phrase occurs in the concluding stanza of a Psalm, 
‘In Judah is God known’, celebrating some signal deliverance whereby 
God has destroyed the enemies of Zion. He has broken the fiery 


1 Syriac Literature p. 2°. 
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darts of the bow, the shield, the sword, and the battle, and cast horse 
and chariot into a deep sleep. The Psalm is commonly explained as 
referring to the destruction of Sennacherib’s army. 

The last three verses stand apart and are recognized by Dr Briggs ' 
(who adopts, correctly I think, the LXX reading in my text) as ‘a gloss’ 
which ‘calls upon all to praise Him in festival even in their wrath and 
to bring Him presents’. But the phrase ‘the residue of wrath shall 
keep feast to thee’ is still puzzling, and I cannot think that Dr Briggs 
has fully solved the difficulty. His comment is ‘God’s people celebrate 
the victory by a festival when the residue of their rage still remains’. 
Commentators have here missed the mark through failing to observe 
the liturgical use of this Psalm. It was, according to our oldest authority, 
the Psalm appointed to be sung at the autumn Feast of Tabernacles or 
Booths (Swkkoth). That is the particular festival (3m) to which the 
glossator refers ; there is no need, with Dr Kirkpatrick,’ who rejects 
‘the peculiar rendering of the LXX’, to suggest the general meaning 
‘shall honour thee’. The obscurity of the allusion to the residue 
of wrath disappears when we read the words in the light of the pro- 
phetical lesson appointed to be read at the same feast. 

The words of my text run in the M. T. :— 

nion OW non *3 
i.e. ‘For the wrath of man shall praise thee, 
the residue of wraths shalt thou gird on (thee).’ * 
Dr Kirkpatrick’s comment is: ‘God girds on Himself as an ornament 
the last futile efforts of human wrath, turning them to His own honour : 
or girds them on as a sword, making the wrath of His enemies to 
minister to their final discomfiture.’ This is surely unconvincing. The 
Greek translators render :— 
Gre dvOpurrov cou, 
kai evOvpiov éoprace vor, 
i.e. they read the singular MM in both parts of the verse, and instead 
of (from they had 729A or 79 (from 33n). 

The tractate Sopherim, the oldest extant authority containing a 
full statement as to the allocation of special Psalms in the synagogue 
services to the various festivals, tells us that Ps. Ixxvi was the Psalm 
appointed for the Feast of Tabernacles.‘ 

From the Mishna we learn that the Haphtarah or prophetical lesson 
for the first day of the same feast was the last chapter of ‘ Zechariah’, 

1 International Critical Commentary. 2 Cambridge Bible. 

Or ‘restrain’ R.V. 

* Soph. xix 2 (ed. J. Miller, Leipzig 1878) “ T1"3 YNI” M3103. The tractate, 


though not older than about 800 (Miiller, Introd. p. 22), preserves traditions 
of a far earlier date. 


[ 
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‘Behold a day cometh for JHWH_’, the lesson from the Torah being 
the passage relative to the feast in Lev. xxiii, the chapter from which 
the oldest lessons for all the festivals were drawn." 

The final chapter of ‘ Zechariah’ is ‘a characteristic specimen of the 
Jewish Apocalypse’.? It describes, in lurid language, partly borrowed 
from Ezekiel, the future gathering of all nations to fight against Jeru- 
salem; the capture and looting of the city and the deportation of half the 
inhabitants ; then the sudden appearance of JHWH to do battle with 
the enemies of Zion ; the earthquake which rends the Mount of Olives 
on which He takes His stand ; the renovated and enlarged Jerusalem ; 
the horrible plague wherewith JHWH will smite all the peoples that 
had warred against Jerusalem and their horses and all the beasts in . 
their camps. The closing section gives the chapter its special raison 
@étre as the Haphtarah for the Feast of Tabernacles, and at the same 
time illuminates the obscure phrase in the special Psalm for that 
occasion. ‘And it shall come to pass’, we read in verse 16, ‘that 
every one that is left of all the nations which came against Jerusalem 
shall go up from year to year to worship the King, the Lord of hosts, 
and to keep the feast of tabernacles.’ Those who go not up are to be 
punished by the withholding of rain ; they refuse to keep the harvest- 
festival and are to be fitly punished by having no harvest. For Egypt, 
which was watered, not by the clouds but by the Nile, there is reserved 
a special punishment, apparently (the text is doubtful) the consuming 
plague already described. 

‘Every one that is left’ (W353, that is, all 
the survivors of Zion’s enemies after the scenes of carnage (the work of 
the wrath of man) which the city has witnessed, and after the heaven- 
sent plague (the signal of the wrath of God), ‘shall go up to worship 
and to keep the feast of tabernacles’. Here, surely, we have the 
explanation of the phrase which the glossator, familiar with the cere- 
monial of the oldest and greatest feast in the Jewish calendar, has 
appended to the Psalm: ‘For the wrath of man shall turn to Thy 
praise, the remnant of the wrath (or wraths) shall keep feast to Thee.’ 

In the body of the Psalm, as distinct from the closing gloss, we may 
trace ideas connected with the feast, which, if not present to the mind 
of the writer, would be read into it by those who originally appropriated 
the Psalm to the Feast of Sukkoth or by translators and others familiar 
with its liturgical use. 


B, Megilla 29 b :— an Sw ow ov 


(Zech. xiv 1) «mm> OY MIN” 
2 G. A. Smith. 
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v. 3 (2 E.V.). Jn Salem is his tabernacle. ‘His tabernacle’ is 130 
(Sukkoh), literally ‘His covert’ or ‘lair’, JHWH being likened to the 
lion of Judah, as in Jer. xxv 38. But our English translators, by using 
the word ‘tabernacle’, happily, though unconsciously, call up the 
thought which could not fail to occur to every Jew who chanted the 
Psalm at the Feast of Booths. Salem is not the Swf, but the Sukkah, 
of God, the ‘tabernacle’ or ‘booth’ which gave its name to the feast. 
JHWH, like His worshippers, observes the feast ; the Holy City itself 
is His tabernacle." 

v. 4 (3). There brake he, &c. The Greek version (B text) appends 
to the record of the past historical victory commemorated in the Psalm 
a reference, in language modelled on that of the last verse of the 
preceding Psalm, to the final overthrow of God’s enemies in the future, 
which ‘Zechariah’ locates at Jerusalem: Ta Képata. 

v. 5 (4). Glorious (or radiant) art thou, majestic from the mountains 
of prey. 

M.T. 970 WIN ANN 

LXX Oavpactis ard dépéwv aiwviwv. 
The words, in the Greek version at least, would recall to the pilgrim 
worshipper the glorious theophany, depicted in the festal lesson, usher- 
ing in a period when there is to be continuous day: ‘it shall be one 
(continuous) day, . . . not day and not night (alternating), but . . . at 
evening time there shall be light’ (Zech. xiv 7).2_ I cannot help thinking 
that he would also see in the ‘mountains’, from which JHWH is 
represented as shining forth, a reference to the Mount of Olives on 
which ‘ His feet shall stand in that day’ (Zech. xiv 4), and from which, 
we may add, the worshippers gathered the branches to make the booths.’ 
The word 470 rendered ‘prey’ (root-meaning ‘tear’, ‘pluck’) also 
means a fresh leaf (Ezek. xvii g), and the cognate adjective in the only 
O.T. passage in which it occurs is used of a fresh o/ive leaf (Gen. 
viii rr). ‘Mountains of prey’ should therefore perhaps be ‘leafy 
mountains’, or more specifically ‘mountains of olive leaves’. Certainly 
Theodotion interpreted the phrase in some such sense ; his rendering 


1 The Midrash on this verse (Midr. Tehillim, trans. A. Winsche) begins: 
‘R. Berechia said: In the beginning of the creation of the world the Holy One, 
blessed be He, made Himself a tabernacle in Jerusalem, in which, if one may,so 
speak, He prayed.’ Cf. Weber Jiidische Theologie 159f for similar Rabbinic ideas. 

? See the Int. Crit. Comm. for text and interpretation. The pwricpds would also 
recall the brilliant illumination of the Temple at the festival, which prompted our 
Lord’s words ‘I am the light of the world’. If, as appears, the Psalms were read 
in a triennial cycle beginning on 1 Nisan, the Psalm for Tabernacles in the first year 
would be xxvi (xxvii) Kuptos gwriopds pov. 

’ Neh, viii 15 ‘Go forth unto the mount and fetch olive branches... to make 
booths, as it is written’. 
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is PoBepds el, Oavpactis épéwv kaptipwv. The Septuagint rendering 
‘eternal mountains’ may or may not indicate that the translators had 
another word than 4" in their Hebrew text ; in either case this phrase 
is in all probability a reminiscence of another passage which was read 
in the services on the octave of the Feast of Tabernacles. We are 
informed ' that on the eighth-day feast (myy, ééddvov) the Blessing of 
Moses ( Deut. xxxiii) was read, and in the ffteenth verse of that chapter, 
in the blessing pronounced upon Joseph, reference is made to ‘the 
precious things of the everlasting hills’ (dd Bovvav devawv). 

v. 7 (6). Both chariot and horse are cast into a dead sleep. The 
plague which will smite the enemies of Jerusalem, whose flesh consumes 
away while they stand upon their feet, will fall likewise upon their horses, 
mules, camels, asses, and other beasts of burden (Zech. xiv 12, 15). 

Further parallels between Psalm and lesson will occur to the reader. 


The ceremonial at the Feast of Tabernacles has influenced the text 
of other Psalms used on that occasion. Ps. exviii [exvii LXX] 25 to 
the end was also proper to this festival. These closing verses or some 
of them are again doubtless liturgical glosses (Briggs), and v. 27 in its 
LXX form clearly refers to the practice of the worshippers of waving 
their /u/abs or palm-branches towards the altar when the concluding 
verses were chanted * :— 


Geds Kupwos xai érépavev* 
éoptiy év tots muxdLovow 
€ws TOV KEepatwv TOD 


The rendering of the words O°N3y2 IND in the R.V., ‘ Bind the 
sacrifice with cords’ &c., is, as Dr Briggs notes, not in accord with 
sacrificial laws or usage. The LXX rendering, ‘ Perform the festal rites 
with the thick-foliaged branches (pointed) towards the horns of the 
altar’, is in accordance with the levitical law® and rabbinical practice. 
Again, the title which Ps. xxix (xxviii LXX) bears in the Greek 
version, é£o0diov oxyvis, marks it out as a Psalm for the eighth-day 
closing festival which followed on the seven-day feast.’ Here too we 
have, this time in the opening verse, an additional line in the LXX, 


' T.B. Meg. 29 b, after naming the lessons for the ‘last’ or seventh day, adds: 
NNN” (De. xxiii 1) pNP wind, 

2 Oesterley The Psalms in the Jewish Church 142, quoting Mishna Sukkah iv 3. 

§ Ibid. 123. * Again the idea of epiphany or gwriopds. 

5 Lev. xxiii 40 ‘ And ye shall take you on the first day . . . boughs of thick trees’ 
(nay-yy «Addous fvAov daceis). 

Lev. xxiii 36 nai 4 ayia éorw. Accord- 
ing to another authority (T. B. Sukkah 55a) this Psalm was sung on the second 
day of the feast. 
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which owes its origin, in part at least, to the ceremonial of the feast. 
The addition, which is familiarized to us through its presence in the 
Prayer Book version, runs :— 
évéyxate viods (=D 923). 
The line is clearly a dittograph or alternative rendering of the preceding 
line 
Bring unto the Lord, ye sons of the mighty (ox *23), 

but this alternative rendering, which is possibly the older of the two, is 
explained by the fact that rams were among the offerings Prescribed 
for that occasion: «ai rH . Kai 


érra. dpwpovs (Num. xxix 35 f). 


Investigation on the above lines will, I am convinced, prove fruitful 
for the interpretation of portions of the Old Testament and the Psalter 
in particular. It is a line of research which has not yet been worked out. 
Commentators as a rule have, I venture to think, paid too little heed to 
the ancient liturgical use of the Scriptures, whether as lessons or 
canticles. ‘They have neglected to take into account, as an important 
factor in exegesis, the arrangements of the Jewish ecclesiastical calendar, 
so far as these can be recovered from the rabbinical traditions which 
have come down to us. Indications are not wanting that this liturgical 
use began at an earlier date than is commonly supposed, and that it has 
in various ways influenced and moulded the shape in which the text has 
been transmitted. The festival lessons and psalms have, it seems, in some 
cases at least, reacted on each other, and both have been affected by the 
ritual for the day. Dr E. G. King has done excellent pioneering work 
somewhat on these lines in connexion with the Psalter.’ His recognition 
of the fact that the Psalter, like the Pentateuch, was arranged for use 
in a triennial cycle is a most illuminating discovery with far-reaching 
results, which have not yet, I think, been exhausted. Some details in 
his arrangement of the cycle appear open to question,’ but the general 
scheme seems clearly on right lines, and I should unhesitatingly endorse 
his conclusion that ‘the present form of the Psalter has been determined 
by the liturgical use of the Synagogue’. I should, indeed, go further 
and suggest that not only have the Psalms (or some of them) been ar- 
ranged in such an order as to suit the triennial calendar, but that they have 
in many cases been expanded by glosses calculated to adapt them to the 


1 The Psalms in three collections, Cambridge, Deighton, Bell, 1898-1905 ; cf. his 
article on The influence of the triennial cycle upon the Psalter in J. T. S. v 203. 

2 There are indications, as Dr King himself notes, that the system has varied at 
different times, 
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particular occasions on which they were used in Temple or synagogue, 
while some of the latest in the collection may have been wholly com- 
posed with a view to a particular feast and to fill a gap in the cycle 
arrangement. I hope to return to this subject on another occasion and 
to submit some notes on the lessons and psalms for Rosh Hashanah 
(New Year’s Day). Here I need only remark that the services for 
that day were dominated by the thoughts contained in the Song of 
Hannah (the New Year Day Haphtarah); that the Jewish civil New 
Year’s Day came just before the Feast of Tabernacles in the middle 
of the ecclesiastical year; and that Psalm lxxv, both by its position 
in the middle of the Psalter immediately before the Psalm for Taber- 
nacles which I have taken as the text of this paper, and by its parallels 
to 1 Sam. ii 1-10, is marked out by this internal evidence, though 
tradition is here silent, as the Psalm which was at one time proper to 
the New Year season in the second year of the triennial cycle. 


H. St J. THACKERAY. 


Mk THACKERAY’S note is most interesting, and will (I hope) be fully 
considered by Old Testament students. His explanation of the reading 
of the Septuagint is surely right. 

But the reading of the Masoretic text is not so hard as it looks. The 
first clause 

‘For the wrath of man shall praise thee’ 


may claim the support of LXX. In the second clause the Greek 
translators read the Hebrew verb as 3iNA, as Mr Thackeray points out, 
but the Masoretic “39 cannot be rejected as giving unsatisfactory 
sense. We may translate literally, 
‘The remnant of wraths shalt thou gird on.’ 

Now the Hebrew m™xv ‘remnant’ means usually a remnant of 
a people or of peoples, and the phrase ‘thou shalt gird on the remnant’ 
means in Eastern language, ‘thou shalt make a slaughter of thy foes, and 
obtain complete mastery over those who survive’. The same thought 
expressed in somewhat different language is found in Jer. xliii 12 
‘{Nebuchadrezzar] shall array himself with the land of Egypt, as 
a shepherd arrayeth himself with his garment’. ‘Putting on’ or 
‘girding on’ is a phrase meaning to ‘ake possession of or to treat as, 
personal property, thus in Jer. xiii 11, JEHOVAH is represented as saying, 
‘As the girdle (Heb. -&) cleaveth to the loins of a man, so have 
I caused to cleave to me the whole house of Israel and the whole 
house of Judah’. 

Finally, it may be said that the phrase ‘the remnant of wraths’ can 
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be justified as an Eastern phrase for ‘the remnant of wrathful peoples ’ 
In the first clause the term ‘the wrath of man’ stands for ‘ wrathful 
men’ by the same figure of speech. By the same figure the writer of 
Ps. cix 4 says ‘I am prayer’, and another Psalmist ‘I am peace’ (cxx 7, 
quoted by Kirkpatrick). We may therefore paraphrase Ps. Ixxvi 11 (ro) 
as follows :— 


‘Surely wrathful Gentiles shall learn to praise thee at Zion ; 
The remnant of the wrathful nations thou shalt take as thine own.’ 


With this agrees the second half of the following verse in which predic- 
tion passes into invitation :— 
‘Let all that are round about him bring presents unto him that 
ought to be feared.’ 
W. Emery Barnes. 


THE PATRISTIC 7ESTIMONIA OF TIMOTHEUS 
AELURUS. 


(IRENAEUS, ATHANASIUS, DIONYSIUS.) 
I 


In the following pages I discuss certain pieces which occur in what 
we may call the Patristic dossier of the patriarch of Alexandria 
Timotheus, nicknamed Aelurus or the Cat. Next to nothing remains 
in Greek of his works, because he was in conflict with the form of 
belief which triumphed in the great churches of the west and the east 
at the Council of Chalcedon. 

Four years ago, however, there was published at Leipzig a lengthy 
treatise of Timotheus in old Armenian by two archimandrites of 
Edschmiadsin. It is a work which seems to have been written by 
him when he was banished to Gangra in the year 460; his method in 
it is to state his own views, together with those of his opponents, and 
then to give select passages from fathers whose orthodoxy was considered 
above doubt and dispute, to shew that his opinion was old and catholic ; 
and these are followed by passages from recognized heretics like Paul 
of Samosata, Nestorius, and Theodoret, and it is argued that the 
decisions of the Council of Chalcedon were in agreement with the 
latter. We should expect a patriarch of Alexandria writing in the middle 
of the fifth century to preserve to us passages from many Christian 
authors now lost ; and this expectation is not wholly disappointed when 
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we come to examine the Armenian text, which was made from the 
original Greek between the years 550 and 600. We find, however, 
many more /estimonia from writers of the third and fourth century 
than we do from that of the second century, and Irenaeus is the only 
really early writer whom Timotheus had in his hands. It is also to be 
doubted whether he had his works entire, and did not rather derive his 
citations from some book of selections made for the use of the fathers 
who assembled at Ephesus to condemn Nestorius. 


(a) Lrenaeus. 

The passages which he quotes from Irenaeus are as follows :— 

1. Title: Of the blessed Irenaeus, a successor of the apostles and 
Bishop of Lugdunum, who was celebrated for his knowledge of the lore 
of philosophers. 

‘The law and the prophets and the gospels have proclaimed that 
Christ was born of a virgin and passible upon the cross, and visible 
from among the dead, and that He ascended into the heavens, and was 
glorified by the Father and is King for ever. Also that He is perfect 
mind, the Word of God, who before the Daystar was born, co-creator 
of all, fashioner of man, who became all in all: patriarch among 
patriarchs, law among laws, high priest among priests, among kings 
ruler and leader, among prophets a prophet, among angels an angel, 
among men a man, in the Father Son, in God God, Eternal Ruler. 
He it is who steered Noah in his ship, and guided Abraham, with Isaac 
was He bound, and together with Jacob He sojourned in a strange 
land ; together with Joseph He was sold, and with Moses He led the 
host ; to the people He gave laws, and with Joshua the son of Nave He 
uttered dooms. In David He was a singer, and among the prophets 
He proclaimed His own passion. In the virgin He was made flesh, 
and in Bethlehem was born, in a manger He was wrapt in swaddling 
clothes, and was beheld by the shepherds. By the angels He was 
glorified, and by the Magi worshipped, was welcomed by John and 
was baptized in the Jordan, was tempted in the wilderness and was 
found to be Lord. He gathered round Him disciples, and preached 
the kingdom, He healed the halt and cleansed the lepers, He illuminated 
the blind, and raised the dead. He appeared in the temple, and was 
not believed in by the people, He was betrayed by the Jews and taken 
prisoner by the high priest, was brought before Herod and judged in 
the presence of Pilate. In His flesh He was nailed, and hung upon the 
tree, in the earth He was buried, and He rose again from the dead, He 
appeared to the disciples and was raised up to heaven; on the right 
hand of the Father He sat down and was glorified by Him. As He is 
the Resurrection of those who are buried, so He is the salvation of the 
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lost, the illumination of them that are in darkness, and the ransom of 
those who are exiled, guide of those gone astray and refuge of the 
afflicted, Shepherd of the saved and Bridegroom of the Church, the 
charioteer of the cherubs and captain of the angels, God of God, Son 
from the Father, Jesus Christ, King unto the ages, Amen.’ 

The above passage has already been published in Armenian by 
Cardinal Pitra, in vol. i ch. 4 of his Spicilegium, from a recently written 
Codex in the library of the Convent of San Lazaro at Venice. W. W. 
Harvey, the Cambridge editor of Irenaeus, remarks that it represents 
the same original as a Syriac fragment which he publishes, but with 
certain interpolations, which he brackets as such in his Latin transla- 
tion. The passages bracketed at least double the length of the extract ; 
and the text, as we have given it above from the work of Timotheus, 
not only contains several phrases which are not found in the Armenian 
MS of Venice, but is in general more correct. ‘There is no reason to 
suppose that the additional matter of ‘Timotheus is an interpolation. 
In antiquity his text of Irenaeus goes far behind any other sources ; and 
there is no reason to suppose that its tradition has been tampered with. 
It may be remarked that the Armenian text of Timotheus is published 
from a very ancient uncial MS written on parchment, of which the 
editors give a couple of facsimiles. It is in a very archaic style of 
writing, certainly not later than the twelfth century, and perhaps as 
early as the tenth. 


2. The next fragment of Irenaeus also exists in Syriac, and is given 
in Harvey’s edition on page 458 of the second volume. It had already 
been printed by Cardinal Pitra in the first volume of his Spici/egium in 
a Syriac form with a Latin translation. It is as follows in the text of 
Timotheus :— 

‘The Holy Scriptures recognize that Christ as He was Man, so like- 
wise He was not man; and that as He was flesh, so also spirit, and 
Word of God, and God. And as in the last times born of Mary, so also 
first-born of all creation, come forth from God ; and as hungering, so 
also as satisfying His appetite, and as thirsting, so also they state that 
He long ago gave to the Jews to drink, when He was the rock Christ? ; 
so now to the faithful, Jesus gives spiritual water to drink, welling forth 
to life eternal. And as He felt weariness, so He gives rest to those 
who are weary and heavy-laden ; and as He was Son of David, so also 
that He is David’s Lord ; and as He is descended from Abraham, that 
so He was before Abraham. And as He was a servant of God, so 
also that He was Son of God and Lord of all. And as He was spat 
upon in ignominy, so also that He breathed His Spirit into His disciples ; 


11 Cor. x 4. 
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and as He sorrowed, so is giver of joy to His people. And as He was 
susceptible to capture and to handling, so again He passed into the 
midst of those who thought to do Him harm, yet was not taken by 
them, and through closed doors He entered in, yet was not confined 
by them. And as He slept, so also He gave command to sea and 
winds and spirits ; and as He suffered, so also He is alive, and redeemer, 
and heals from every sickness. And as He died, so also is He the 
Resurrection of the dead ; on earth without honour, yet in the heavens 
greater than all honour and glory. Crucified indeed He was because of 
infirmity, yet He lines by dint of divine potency.’ Into the lowest parts 
of earth He descended, yet ascended above the heavens.” He found 
sufficient for Himself the manger, yet fills everything. He became 
dead, and was made alive for ever and ever, Amen.’ 


3. A third passage which survives in the citation of Timotheus is 
Book I, ch. ii, of the work against Heresies. It is a passage of which 
Epiphanius discerned the importance and accordingly cited it in his 
work on Heresies, Book XXXI, ch. xxx. In the Armenian we have 
a fresh testimony to the text of it, as follows :— 

Holy Church, although it extends over the whole world, being sown 
like seed to the limits of the earth, from the Apostles and from their 
disciples has received the faith in one God, Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth, of the sea and all that is in them; and in one Lord 
Jesus Christ, Son of God, who was made flesh for our salvation ; and 
in the Holy Spirit, who by means of the prophets was preacher of the 
dispensations of God and of the advent and of the birth from a virgin, 
and of the passion and the resurrection from the dead and the bodily 
ascension into heaven, of the loved son Christ Jesus, our Lord, and of 
His advent from the heavens in the glory of the Father in order to 
recapitulate all things, and raise all flesh of all mankind ; in order that 
to Jesus Christ, our Lord and God and Saviour and King, in accord- 
ance with the will of the Father unseen, every knee may be bent, of 
beings in heaven and on earth and under the earth; and that every 
tongue may fully confess to Him; and that He may fulfil judgement of 
righteousness upon all, and may send into eternal fire the spiritual 
powers of evil and the transgressing angels, and those that became 
apostates, and the impious and the unjust and the lawless and the 
blasphemers among men ; but that bestowing life He may make ready 
incorruption and glory for the holy and righteous, and for those who 
kept His commandments, and did abide in His love, some from the 
beginning, but some by way of repentance. 

This preaching the Church received, and this faith, as we said above ; 


1 2 Cor. xiii 4. 2 Eph. iv 9, Io. 
Ff2 
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and although she is sown like seed over all the earth, she carefully 
guards it, as dwelling in a single house; and in the same way she 
believes in the above, as having one soul, and the same heart, and 
concordantly she preaches these things and teaches them and hands 
them down, as possessed of one mouth. 


(b) Athanasius. 


From Athanasius Timotheus derived many pieces of his dossier, 
some of them not extant in Greek. The texts used by Timotheus 
were many centuries earlier than any of our MSS of Athanasius, and 
must have been those which were preserved in the archives of the 
Alexandrine patriarchate. ‘The Armenian version is therefore of some 
value for the text of the excerpts, but in some cases they appear to be 
abridged from the original. ‘Three passages are cited from the Discourse 
on the Holy Spirit which are not found in the Latin version: we may 
perhaps infer that the Latin text is an abridgement of the lost Greek 
original. Several passages are cited as from Athanasius which are 
from works to-day ascribed by critics to Apollinaris of Laodicea. The 
De incarnatione Dei Verbi is an example. Timotheus gives it in full 
among his /estimonia, just as his predecessor Cyril cited it at some 
length in his Epistle to the Princesses. Leontius of Byzantium under 
Justinian surmised that the citation had been interpolated in Cyril’s 
letter, but the reappearance of the entire piece in Timotheus does not 
confirm such an hypothesis ; and it is possible after all that at one time 
of his life Athanasius may have written passages which a hundred years 
later the adversaries of the Council of Chalcedon found useful. 


(c) Dionysius. 

Among the existing Greek fragments of Dionysius, Patriarch of 
Alexandria (died a.p. 264-265), is a letter to Basilides, Bishop of the 
churches in the Pentapolis, on the great Sabbath. It deals with 
the question of what is the right hour at which to break the Easter 
Fast, and was printed in vol. iii of Routh’s Relzguiae Sacrae, in 
Beverege’s Synodicum, in Mansi’s Concilia, and other collections of 
the kind. 

Now in the same uncial MS which contains the work of Timothy 
Aelurus f. 306 r° we find a long excerpt from Dionysius bearing the 
following title: ‘Of the Blessed Dionysius, Archbishop of Alexandria, 
from the Epistle to the Queen, an examination of the evidence of the 
Resurrection after three days of the Lord, shewing that the Lord is 
true.’ 

I conjecture that the Armenian word ¢haguhin, ‘queen’, here renders 
Bacittooay in a Greek original, and that this was a corruption of 
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BacAéyv ; for we know from Eusebius that Dionysius wrote to him not 
only the epistle above mentioned, but several others. An alternative 
view is that the Queen in question was Zenobia, the patroness of Paul 
of Samosata. The Epistle of Dionysius against the latter proves that 
he was interested in churches which were under Zenobia’s jurisdiction. 
If she was as favourably inclined to Christianity as she is reported to 
have been, she may well have sought information on the points with 
which this letter deals from the head of a church so celebrated as was 
that of Alexandria for skill and accuracy in respect of calendarial 
calculations. 

Here are the passages of this letter preserved by Timotheus or by 
the Armenian who translated his book against the Decisions of 
Chalcedon. In the MS they follow that book without any break :— 


306 r°. ‘And the evening and the morning were one day’ (Gen. i 5). 
And they ask which was first, day or night ? 

Now thou hast rightly reckoned that which lies immediately at hand 
and has been made clear in advance, that the day seems to be previous 
to the night. In common parlance anyhow we say that the day is 
fulfilled at eventide and that the dawn is the completion of the night. 
And for this reason perhaps Job, anxious because of his excessive 
agony’ for the divisions of time to pass by, says: ‘If I fall asleep, 
I say, When is the day? But if I wake up, again I say, When is 
evening?’’ Signifying the evening to be as it were the limit of the 
day, and that the night ceases when the day, that is the dawn, appears. 

And, mark this, a similar conclusion appears to be in accordance 
with convention. For after God had said, Let there be light,® and after 
the light was first created and called by him Day, just as later on the 
darkness was called Night, he added—as if the day was fulfilled—that, 
‘There was the evening and there was the dawn.’ And straightway 
comprising the two at once, he fulfilled one day. For, says some one, 
it is meet for the time of working to be called Day, but for what 
remains and is a cessation from work to be called Night. Even as our 
Lord said: It is needful for you to do the work of him that sent you, 
while it is day: the night cometh, when no man can work.‘ 


And after a little :— 

For the day is always mentioned first, as God foretold to Noe: ‘ By 
day and by night thou shalt not pause’*; or the Sun makes the 
beginning of his revolution from the West and concludes it at the East, 
and then pursues his return, as the Psalmist foretold: ‘The Sun knew 


1 Reading geradsavotzn for the vox nihili gavadsoten in the Arm, text. 
Job vii 4. Gen. i 3-5. 
4 John ix 4 (the ordinary text read us or me for you). 5 Gen, viii 22. 
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his setting. Thou didst set the darkness, and it was night ; but there- 
after the Sun arose and beamed.’' 

But if persuaded by the above arguments we believe that the day 
precedes night, then a doubt, as thou hast written, assails the argument ; 
I mean that you call in question, in respect of the three days, the 
mystery of the resurrection of the Beloved.’ For it is no longer on 
the third day, but on the second, that he must be reckoned first to 
have risen from the dead ; for if he died on the Parvaskevé (i. e. Friday) 
and rose on the next day, on the Sabbath, (that was) after the same 
(day’s) night, this being reckoned therewith.® 


And after a little :— 

Now, if one begins at this point, he contradicts all that was said 
before ; and we all affirm—I mean that the entire Church of God 
beginning from the holy apostles bears witness—that the night was part 
not of the day which had passed away, but of that which was approach- 
ing ; and was divided from what preceded it, but associated with what 
succeeds itself. For when does he minister and to whom, as to one 
dissatisfied, does he present his work? If he really refers his work 
first to the past, then it were meet for us to feast the Sabbath, as if the 
Lord had risen thereon. For he rose on the night of it,’ if on the night 
following it. But as it is, we have left this® to Jews, and the eye- 
witnesses and those who themselves heard the Lord, have handed down 
to us the tradition of feasting on the first of the week. For they have 
related to us that our Lord arose unto it and on it; and so they 
honoured the day with a glorious epithet, naming it Ayrzaké, which 
means Dominical. 

And after a little :— 

So at least the Jews, when the sun sets on /araskevé,® say that the 
Sabbath is come and first enforce Sabbatical inactivity during the repose 
of night ; for it is forbidden them to light a fire on the Sabbath day. 
But the day’ belonging to the preceding night * they exclude, (the day) 


' Ps, ciii 19, 20. 2 i.e. dyamnrés. 

5 i.e, From Friday 6 p.m. to Saturday 6 p.m. is one day; from Saturday 6 p.m. 
to Sunday 6 p.m. is a second day ; therefore if Jesus died on Friday afternoon and 
rose on Sunday at dawn, he rose on the second day, not on the third. 

* i. e. of the Sabbath or on Saturday night. Perhaps this sentence is the lemma 
of one whom Dionysius controverts. The meaning of the sentences which precede : 
For when, &c., is obscure, though the Armenian text is straightforward. Perhaps 
for djkhoyi=‘one dissatisfied’ should be read dshkhoyi=‘a Queen’, viz., the 
Christian Church. 

5 i.e. the feasting of the Sabbath. 

® Friday. 7 i.e. our Friday 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

8 i. e. our Thursday night. 
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which is ushered in by the evening' before it. For their? repose is 
abrogated, having become general mourning in connexion with the feast, 
in that the Lord was hidden from that (day) forth, having remained 
wholly in the heart of the earth without arising thereon, in order to 
establish for us as a more Dominical and truer feast the first of the 
week dawning on us.* And, indeed, all men associate the preceding 
nights* with the morrows to come, and regulate their nocturnal pro- 
ceedings to suit the days which immediately follow. In this manner 
do they celebrate birthdays, in this annual commemorations of deaths, 
in this those of festal occasions. 


308 re. Why in confirmation of this do we further appeal to the 
general procedure of Gentiles and to the traditional usage of the 
ancestors of the Jews? Not only so, but sufficient for us, as teaching 
this, is the Healer of God Moses, so far forth as he has revealed to us 
the creation of the world ; for with all clearness he indicated to us that 
the compass of day extends from evening to evening, in the passage ® in 
which he enacts concerning the Pascha as follows :— 

‘For at the commencement, on the 14th day of the first month, 
from even (ye are) to eat unleavened bread until the 21st day of 
the month at even. For seven days leaven shall not be found in 
your houses.’ 

But the seven days are from the 15th to the zoth. It is clear, 
therefore, that the 15th began with the 14th evening, while the 
21st ended on the following day before the night of the next evening. 
And the 14th day was not one of the days of unleavened bread ; but 
the lamb was slain on it, not at even, for the evening was not thereof, 
but when the evening was advanced,’ as it is written? :— 

‘ And they shall slay it, all the multitude of the congregation of the 
children of Israel, towards even.’ 

Then, anyway after a sufficient interval had taken place, during 
which they were laying the blood on the door-posts and lintels, were 
also skinning and preparing it, and as the Scripture adds :— 

‘They shall eat the flesh on that night roasted with fire, with 
unleavened bread upon bitter herbs shall they consume it,’ 

So then the first day of unleavened _— was the 15th, beginning 
with eventide and night, as he again says * 

‘Seven days ye shall eat unleavened alors and from the first day ye 
shall hide away leaven out of your houses.’ 


And after a little from Leviticus * :— 
‘In the first month on the 14th of the month, in the middle of the 


1 j,e. our Thursday evening. 2 i.e. of the Jews. 3 émowoxovaar. 
‘ i.e. the eves of festivals. 5 Exod. xii 18-19. © Or ‘added’. 
7 Exod. xii 8. 8 Exod. xii 15. ® Levit. xxiii 5-6. 
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evening is the Pascha of the Lord. And from the 15th of this month 
is the feast of unleavened bread of the Lord. Seven days ye shall eat 
unleavened bread.” 


And as he said in Exodus :— 

‘They shall slay it towards even.’ 

So in this passage he modifies his expression to ‘in the middle of the 
evening’, because not at the completion nor on the verge of even, but 
in the middle of the term, the passover was to be slain, in order that on 
that account the 15th might be called the feast of unleavened bread and 
it might be consumed just at nightfall. 

And after other matter :— 

‘ But if any one imagine that eventide is end and last portion of the 
day, because the Pascha is declared to be the seventh until evening, let 
him reflect that the first day was declared (to begin) from the evening, 
as if the evening were the first limit of the day; and it is necessary that 
all the days compounded of days and nights should be uniform and 
commensurate one with the other ; and their common beginnings must 
be one, and their completion must be the same in transmission, while 
the definite periods comprised in them must be invariable one from the 
other. One eventide, therefore, and one dawn, and one mid-day, and 
one mid-night is included in each. 


And after other matter :— 

For the three days’ mystery of our Lord’s Resurrection is to be 
computed thus: He instructed his disciples beforehand that he must 
yo to Jerusalem and suffer many things at the hands of the elders and 
high priests and scribes, and die, and on the third day rise from the 
dead.’ Now after the ninth hour—in which he died—what remained 
of Paraskevé was one day, but the day-night* of the Sabbath totalled 
a second; but the evening of the Sabbath, as Matthew says,® was 
‘beginning to dawn for the first of the week’, and in these words he 
signified as a manner of its imminence that the night was being 
illumined, but not that the day was being darkened by the night’s 
overtaking it. From the verge of night was the third day, on which, 
according to his prediction, our Lord arose. 

Some one argues from there having been darkness from the sixth to 
the ninth hour, taking (this) for a night, that the three days and three 
nights (so) came to pass, and reckons this fraction too (as belonging) 
to the days in order to complete the days; for he divides off the 
Paraskevé up to the sixth hour and puts it aside as then entirely 
completed ; but from the ninth hour on as the second day, both * what 


1 Matt. xx 18, 2 hyepovi«niov. 3 Matt. xxviii 1, 
4 The next few words are to me unintelligible. 


thi 
4 
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of these (hours) is Yaraskevé and what is Sabbath. Now two days in 
one do not constitute a Paraskevé, nor two Sabbaths. And he recognizes 
one true night, but adds the other that never was. For the darkness in 
question was in a way a symbolic passion and mourning, as it were, of 
the day, the sun having all but hidden himself and subsided into 
blackness at what was taking place. But a night was not (therefore) 
to be added in the reckoning ; nay, even if it be called exceptional and 
excessive night, it was yet moonless and starless, and for that reason is 
not to be reckoned on a level with other nights. If, however, Sabbath 
follows Paraskevé aud after it the first day of the week is completed, it 
is Clear, if the Paraskevé on that occasion lasted until the sixth hour, 
while the Sabbath came after the ninth, then the Sabbath was turned 
into the first of the week, and the first of the week trenched on the 
second. And as we still feast it as dominical, both number and order 
of the days have obviously been confused, an extra day having been 
intercalated. 

But such views are most unreasonable. Why should we not equally 
entitle nights all eclipses of the sun? For although on that occasion, 
the moon being at its full, and the month only half expired, the eclipse 
was most incongruous and miraculous, for it is (under such circum- 
stances) impossible, as experts in these matters declare it to be. For 
they say this never occurs except in the usual intercrossing of their 
paths and directions, by reason of the moon’s intrusion and of its 
turning the rays into shadow relatively to us. And although this 
(eclipse) was a longish one, extending over three hours as it did, and 
though in its case the darkness was very profound, nevertheless some 
other eclipses have been longer in duration, and during them both the 
atmosphere has been darkened and the stars have shone out as at 
night, yet they have never been intercalated as forming a single night. 
And that the day was single, and that the darkness as well as its light 
was included in it, had been prophesied by Zachariah’: ‘On that day 
there shall not be light, and cold and frost shall there be, the one day, 
and that day known unto the Lord, neither day nor night, but toward 
evening there shall be light.’ 

And that the darkness was altogether (equivalent to)* three days’ 
death is not true, for the darkness took place while he was still alive 
upon the tree; for he was nailed up at the third hour, as Mark ® 
assures us: ‘It was now the third hour and they crucified him.’ But 
the three evangelists are also concordant in declaring that the darkness 
lasted from the sixth hour to the ninth, and that then the Lord with 
a cry gave up the ghost. 


1 xiv 6-7. 2 Owing to lacunae in text the reading is not certain, 
* xv 25. 
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And after a little :— 

In spite of this uncertainty, we must recognize which (were) the 
three days: we have clearly the Sabbath fully composed of a night and 
a day. For as we said above, it was in order to refute and cast 
opprobrium on the Jews, that he enacted that their festival should 
become wholly a day of mourning. At least he associated death with 
each of the days, and accepted for one complete day part of a day, and 
for another part of a night, indicating that the night in importance 
pre(cedes)' day and that the day is to be (dated) by the night. For 
the part is in (the whole) and the whole is often named from the part. 
For a man has only to pass inside a city’s gates, and he is said to have 
entered the city ; and another to have gone aboard a ship, if he only 
sets foot on the gangway (or ? bows); and one who transgresses 
a single rule, is a transgressor of the law. Again, a man is born in 
a single hour, yet we keep his birth-day, and pretend that what took 
place in a moment was done on that day. In the same way as we say 
that the passover is slain on the 14th, when it is only slain at its close, 
nights and days in a way passing into one another and along with one 
another, —So we say that the Lord fulfilled the type of Jonah by passing 
three days and three nights in the heart of the earth. 


Fk. C. ConyBEARE. 


A LATIN MS OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


Amonc the Harley MSS in the British Museum is a small quarto 
volume (No. 223) of 143 leaves of thin vellum, written in the thirteenth 
century, and containing the text of the Apocalypse in Latin with Bede’s 
Commentary. ‘The writer is of the French school; but the spelling 
resembles that of the Spanish Perpignan MS (/) of the Catholic 
Epistles. Forms in ae are replaced by forms in e—séelle, margarite, 
hec, celum are constant. Also ¢ is frequently used for ¢ in such words 
as fercium, sictent, gencium, dicencium, moncium, nacione. Mihi appears 
as michi, nihil as nichil, and sed as set. With these exceptions the 
spelling is in accord with that of the text of the Apocalypse as edited 
by White in the Oxford Vulgate, Zditio Minor 1912. 

As MSS containing the Apocalypse only are rare in Latin, I have 
collated the text throughout with White’s edition, and have found it 
good on the whole, but of no distinct family. Sometimes the text 


1! The brackets represent lacunae in the text and the sense is not quite clear. 
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agrees with F alone; but it also has agreements with A and with V. 
In addition, it has some readings of its own of some interest. The 
scribe copied from an old copy with Vulgate corrections above its text. 
These in a few instances he omitted to substitute and mechanically 
copied ; but afterwards, finding his mistake, he erased them, though 
not beyond recovery (cf. xviii 6 and xx 8). Two later hands of the 
thirteenth (m") and fourteenth (m*) centuries made a few corrections ; 
of these I have noted only the non-Vulgate readings. The second of 
these scribes wrote a curious extract at the end of the volume con- 
cerning the six ages of man and the eight ages of the world. As this 
may yield a clue to the provenance of our MS I have transcribed it. 

The first six folios of the MS are mutilated, and only the following 
six fragments are now extant :— 


(1) proph{etie huius et] seruat ea que in ea scripta sunt. ‘Tempus 
enim prope est. 

(2) asia. gracia uobis et pax ab eo qui est. et qui erat et qui uenturus 
est. Et a septem 

(3) Qui dilexit n{os] et lauit nos a peccatis nostris in sanguine suo : 
et fecit nos 

(4) Ego sum alpha et w: principium et finis. dicit diis (ls: qui est et 
qui erat. et qui uenturus est omnipotens. 

(5) [part]iceps in tribulacione et regno et pacientia in (+xpo m*) 
ihu: fui in insula que appellatur pathmos 

(6) [diJcen[tis. Quod uides] scribe in libro et mitte septem ecclesiis. 
ephesum, et smyrmam. et pergamum. et thiatiram. et sardis et 
philadelphiam. et laodiciam. 

Folio 7 incipit Cap. I 14 lana alba et tanquam nix. 

Cap. I 14 tanquam flam. auricalco uox eius sicut 
16 ex utraque parte —exibat 17 Manum suam 18 om. et 
uluus 20 quas: que _— cand. sept.: >septem cand. ef +aurea 

Cap. II 1 Et angelo dextra 2 temptasti apost. : 
+ esse 4 aduersum 5 ueniam tibi cito 7 aures audiendi 
om, ei 8 smirme 9 ab hiis sathane 1o Nichil 
tempt. II aures 1zrumpheam exutraquep. 13 sathane 
in diebus illis antiphas aput sathanas 14 aduersum 
pauca: + quia balach contra filios 17 aures om. ci 
18 thiatyre auricalco 20 aduersum _iezabel _idolotitis 
21 penitere 22 mechantur in tribulatione maxima erunt 
23 mortem 24 thiatyre —_altitudinem sathane 26 om. qui 2° 
ei 27 eas ferrea: +et 29 aures 

Cap. III 1 >sardis ecclesie 8 om. meum 1° g sathane 
sciant 10 tempt. >uniu. orbem temptare 1r +Ecce 
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ad init. 12 faciam faciam (sic)  columpnam _ciuit. dei mei: 
om, mei ierus. 16 om. et nec frig. nec cal. 17 >et nudus 
et cecus 18 collirio unge 20 intrabo 21 trono dis 

Cap. IV 2 Et statim 3 —lapidis _—yris smar. 4 sedilia 
in rasura uiginti et quatuor scripsit ipse scriba tronos uiginti 
et quatuor —_circumamicti corone auree 5 tron. des qui 
6 cristallo 8 non habebant die ac n. diis ds: +sabaoth supra 
lin. ipse scriba 9 illa: +quatuor tronum 10 procidebant 
trono adorabant mittebant tronum 

Cap. V_ 1 tronum § dixit septem: soluere 6 troni 
7 accepit: +librum dextra super tronum 8 cytharas 
9 cantabant > cant. nouum es: +diie ds 10 eos: nos 
regnabimus 11 troni >et seniorum (¢7 vasura et animalium) et 
quatuor anim. 12 diuinitatem: dignitatem 13 terram: 
+et subtus terram et mare om. et quae sunt in mari ea: eo 
trono _—potestas: + deo nostro 14 uiginti quatuor sen. _cecid.: 
+in facies suas ador.: +deum (erasit et substituit uiuentem in 
secula seculorum m*) 

Cap. VI_ 1 dicens om. tamquam uo. tonitrui Ueni: +et uide 


3 Ueni: +et uide 4 ruffus illi: ei 5 Ueni: +et uide 
6 om, tamquam dicencium ordei denario 2°; +uno 
7 Ueni: +et uide 8 om, Et uidi desuper: super eum 
in 

infernus illi: ei omnis potestas gladio et fam. 9 >sig. 
quintum om. propter 2° testim.: + ihu xpi 1r >temp. 
adhuc 12 om. uidi om. et 2° 13 a uento 15 in 
petris 16 tronum 

Cap. VII 1 flarent e/ om. uentus 4 om. signatorum 5 ex 
ruben (om. tribu) (e¢ vv. 6, 7,8): +signatidecies neptali m* 
7 ysacar 8 iosep 9 om. gentibus et tribubus tronum 
stolis albis 1o tronum 11 troni throni 2°: troni et 
seniorum 12 om. et ante honor 13 respondit: respondens 
dicens: dixit hii 14 hii —_uenerunt 15 tronum __trono 
habitat 16 neque cad. 17 troni ex: ab eorum : 


scorum (sed correxit in eorum m*) 
Cap. VIII 1 silencium: +magnum 3 thurib.  t.aureum: +in 


manusua  deorat. antethronum: in conspectu dei 5 thurib. 

> fulg. et uoces et ton. terremotus magnus 6 parau. m*, pre- 

parau. tubis 7 mixtus combusta est 2°: concremata est 

8 et 2%: +ecce g cre.eorum habebant animas: +in mari 

10 —magna 11 absinthium 12 tertia pars 3° scripsit ipse in 

vasura stellarum itaut >tert. pars noctis 13 >ang. trium 
Cap. IX 3 locuste 4 ullam arb. (ullam faciens ex omnem) m' 


5 datum: preceptum sicut 7 locust. prélium hominis 
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8 sicut 2°: +dentes hab. loricam roaculei: +erant >quin- 
que men. 1r abadon —_appollion 12 et ecce 13 —unam 
(unum) ex: +quattuor 14 eufraten 16 uigies 17 iacinc- 
tinas equorum: eorum —erant (supp. in mg. m*) ipsorum : 
corum 18 quod procedebat de ore 1g eore eorum nam : 
+et habentibus 21 neque 1°: et 

Cap. X 1 fsris cap. eius: + erat ut: sicut columpna 
2 >dex. ped. suum 4 dicentem: +michi 5 super dis 
7 —uocis ceperit canere: +tunc m? mist. 8 uox quam : 
uocem >it. log. mecum de caelo —et 2° Uade: +et 
super d7s g dixit —librum to eum: illum >dulce tan- 
quam mel 11 dixit prophetare : predicare > gent. et pop. 

Cap. XI 1 calamus: +mensure dicens : et dictum (+ est mihi 
m?) 2 autem: uero ne meciaris illud 3 XL (pro Lx) 
saccis 4 Hii candelabra: +lucencia 5 uoluerit eis noc. 
illorum : eorum eorum : illorum 6 Hii ipsorum : illorum 
7 ascendet aduersus illos : contra eos uinc, eos —illos 3° 
(addidit 8 corp.eorum: +iacebunt inplatea >spiritualiter 
uocatur egyptus —et 3° Two folios are mutilated after the 
words of verse g per tres dies et dimi ... remains of them 
contains as follows :— 


| Et] inha[bitantes terjram gaudebunt super illis et iocundabuntur. 
et munera mittent inuicem quoniam hii duo prophete cruciauerunt eos 
qui habitant super terram. ‘Et post tres dies et dimidium sps uite 
a deo intrauit in eos.......' Et audierunt uocem magnam de celo 
dicentem illis. Ascendite huc. Et ascenderunt in celum in nube: et 
uiderunt illos inimici illorum. ‘Et in illa hora factus est terremotus 


magnus: ...... et relfiqui in timo]re sunt missi et dederunt gloriam 
deo celi. ‘Ue secundum abiit: ecce tercium [et ecce ue terc. m'| 
ueniet cito..... . - . facte sunt uoces magne in celo dicentes. Factum 


est regnum mundi huius di (+nostri m*) et xpi cius et regnabit in 
secula seculorum. “Et uiginti quatuor, afer which Vol. 77 begins with 
the next word seniores. 


Cap. XI 17 quia: et qui om, et regnasti ry est est (sic) m* 
archa terremotus 

Cap. XII 2 et clamat: clamauit 3 ru magnus et rufus 
4 om. quae erat paritura 5 erat tronum 6 pascat 
7 prelium magnum michael preli. 8 >ecorum inuentus est 
9 >ille draco sathanas seducebat 13 proiectus esset 
14 0m.in2° tempera temperis 16 terra 2° 17 prelium 
xpi ihu sedit et stetit(!) arenam 

Cap. XIII 1 mari 3 Et 1°: +uidi suis: eius morte 


om, mortis 4 qui ded. 5 ei: ili blasphemiam illi: e1 
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6 blasphemiam ad: contra m* in mg 7 illi: ei > fac. bell. 
8 habitant >nom. non s. scrip. 9g Qui habet aures audiat 
10 incap. 1°: +duxerit —_in gladio occidi 11 ut 12 >omnem 
pot. pri. best. omnes hab. 13 aciam (=etiam) —in terram 
14 hab.in terram ymaginem 15 ymag. fer >etut  faciet 
16 caracterem 17 posset >uend. aut em. caracterem 
bestiae aut nomen aut num. 18 > est sap. sexcenti 

Cap. XIV_ 1 super syon 2 uox quam aud. cithared. 
4 hii ér —sunt qui 2° secuntur ierit 5 ipsorum ix 
rasura eorum sunt: +ante tronum 7 dicentem uoce magna 
dim —et (ante mare) 8 babilon magna: +Ciuitas 
potauit 9 Et tertius angelus (—alius) >uoce magna dicens 
ymag. carac.: + eius 10 quod mixtum est —irae 2° 
cruciabuntur in conspectu agni Ir ascendet habebunt 
ymag. 12 Hec est pat. sCorum 13 dicentem michi secuntur 
15 nubem: +dicens hora: + metendi 16 messuit terram 
18 angelus: + exiuit habebat po. super 19 —in terram 
20 sexcenta 

Cap. XV 1 >mag. et mir. in celo >sept. plagas 2 igni 
ymag. eius super _— cytharas 3 moysi hiat MS ab magni- 
wers. 4 usgue ad septem 1° vers. 6 

Cap. XVI 1 irae: iracundie 2 habebant ymag. 6 fude- 
runt quoniam digni sunt 7 >eciam altare dicens 8 quartus : 
+angelus affligere igne 9 habentes To quintus: 
+angelus  comederunt Ir ex: de 12 sextus: +angelus 
—illud aquas regibus: + uenientibus 13 pseudopro. : 
+ exisse 14 >spsenimdemon.sunt ad prelium >omnip. dei 
15 Et ecce 16 congregabunt hermageden m* 17 septimus : 
+angelus _—trono 18 terremot. dis 1g babilon >ante 
deum in mem. eius: dei 

Cap. XVII 1 dampna. 2 omnes qui habitant terram 4 ab- 
hominacione 5 —nomen misterium babilon abhom. 
7 huius mulieris 8 >nom. non sunt scripta 11 —et (ante 
ipsa) uadit 12 accipient 13 hii habebunt >suam 
et potest. 14 hii et electi 15 aquas m*, aque 
16 et bestiam: in bestiam hii 17 dabit >illi plac. est 

XVIII illumi. 2babilon 5 deus 6 reddidituobis  eius: 
+et in po|culo quod miscuit | uobis miscete | vescripsit m* secundis 
curis. Primum dedit (ds in| poculo quod mis\cuit uobis miscet | 


10 et dicentes —magna  babilon quia 12 mercedem m*, 
mercesm® bissi thinum ferro: +et uitro 13 cynamomum 
thuris 14 —tua animetue_ discesserunt  preclara —iam 


14, 1§ inuenient merc. horum. Qui diuites fa distinguit 16 bysso 


} 

| 
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17 omnis nauigat naute qui in mare op. 18 et dicentes 
1g et dicentes 20 Exultate super eam celi m?’ et sci apostoli 
21 mari babilon —iam cythared. 22 artis: ars m” 
23 quia 2°: et 

XIX 1 tubarum salus : laus 2 >uera sunt et iust. iud. 
4 >xxullI sen. cecid. e¢ 4+in facies suas tronum amen et allel. 
5 trono 6 tube 7 quia: quoniam 8 byssino splendente 
candido 9 dixit dis 10 dixit 11 —uocatur in iusticia 

13 ueste aspersa —_ uocabatur 14 byssino albo mundo 

Totum vers. 15 ponit post vers. 16 librarius noster cuius ret gratia 
nescio, nec mutavit ordinem corrector 15 eas ferrea: +et 
tanquam uas fictile confringentur —irae 17 unum: alium 
qui uol. 18 et et carn. eq. et mag. 19 cum cum illo 
20 appre. cum illa adorauerunt ymag. hii 21 ore eius 

Cap. XX 1 alium angelum cathenam 2 appre. sathanas 
3 supereum _ tempere 4 ymag. neque accep. 5 Ceteri non 
m. non (sic) 6 om. et sanctus (supp/. m') hiis 7 sathanas 
8 diabolus et sed. m*, guod ipse correxit in et seducet (—diabolus) 
prelium arena 9 Circui, Et exiuit ignis de celo a deo 
10 pseudoprophete sunt tr tronum conspectu guod ipse cor- 
vexit in aspectu in eis 12 troni hiis 13 mortuos 1° 
+suos infernus om. mortuos (supplevit m*) ipso m*, ipsis m' 
14 >Et mors et infernus — om. stagnum ignis 2° 

Cap. XXI 2 ierus. om.nouam  decelo: adeo para. ifa disting. 
3 trono cum illis >eorum erit 4 >cla. erit ultra neque 
dolor quia: que 5 trono-—_ dicit: dixit michi 6 om, Factum 
est alpha et w 8 fornicariis —_ydolatris g uenit: +ad 
me m? 10 ierus. 11 lapis iasp. _cristallum 12 angelos m*, 
angulos m?* 14 duodecim a/¢.: scripta et agni 15 arundinem 
metiret 16 om. om. et mensus /apsu, supplevit —_arund. : 
+aurea om. milia 17 muros 18 —iaspide mundo1®: 
+erat m? similis m?* 19 et fund. (sed et erasum) orata in 
vasura scriptum: primum fuit formata terceus m*, tercius m' 
calcedonius quatus m*,quartus m' smar.  crisolitus berillus 
crissoprassus _iacinctus —ametistus 21 platee 22 om. deus 
23 neque: et illuminabit 24 in lumine affer. 26 affer. 
27 in illam aliquid abhom. et agni 

Cap. XXII 1 flumen  uiue uite m’ —_cristallum _ procedens 
2 affer. fruct. xm. Per menses sing. disting. 3 et Sec. : set 


illi: ei 4 nom. eius: +scriptum eorum: suis 5 >non 
erit ultra —lumine alt. illuminabit 6 >sunt et uera 
7 —Et _ uelociter: uelo. ix rasura alterius uenio uerba prophete 


(corr. ipse -tie) huius (—libri) 8 >hec michi g dixit — feceris : 


2 
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+quia ro dixit If noceat noceat m* iustificetur 13 Ego 
sum. alpha et » 14 per portas 15 >facit et amat 16 >splen. 
stella 17 spiritus: sponsus 18 ego: enim appo. dis 
19 >prophetie libri ligno : libro 20 eciam amen. Uenio 
cito amen (sic) 21 omnibus: +uobis Non est subscriptio. 


At the end of the work of Bede, a hand which I have designated m’, 
and which has glossed the text throughout, writes the following :— 

Gradus etatis sex sunt. infancia. puericia. adolescencia. Iuuentus. 
grauitas. senectus. Infancia tendit usque ad vii annum.  Puericia 
usque ad xu. Adolescencia ad xxvii. Iuuentus ad Grauitas 
ad Lxx. Senectus que nullo annorum tempore finitur. sed post vi 
etates quantum cuique est uite senectuti deputatur. 

Prima mundi etas ab adam usque ad noe continens annos iuxta 
hebraicam ueritatem m-pc-Lvi- Secunda a noe usque ad abraham 
continens annos cc-xc-11- Tertia ab abraham usque ad dauid habens 
annos D-CCC-XLIF Quarta a dauid usque ad transmigrationem continens 
annos CCCC-LXX-IIl+ Quinta a transmigratione usque ad aduentum xpi. 
habens annos D-LXXx-Ix- Sexta etas que nunc nulla annorum serie 
certa . sed ut etas decrepita ipsa morte tocius seculi consummenda. 
Has erumpnosas plenasque la{bo|ribus mundi etates quicumque felici 
morte uicerint. septima iam sabbati perhennis etate suscepti. octauam 
beate resurrectionis etatem in quo cum diio perhenniter regnabunt 
expectant. M-M-M-D-CCCC-LIT- 

E. S. BUCHANAN. 


ON THE NON-GREEK ORIGIN OF THE CODEX 
BEZAE. 


My friend, Dr E. A. Loew, has invited criticism on his theory, stated 
in the April number of the JourNAL, 1913,' that the Codex Bezae 
is the product of a Greek scriptorium. I venture to set down here 
some difficulties which have occurred to me in a hurried inspection of 
the phototypic edition of the MS; difficulties which for the moment 
I cannot solve. I will content myself with mere statements and indica- 
tions, and I feel sure that Dr Loew, who is an acknowledged master of 
Latin palaeography, will understand my meaning; while I shall be glad 


1 J.T.S. vol. xiv pp. 385 sqq. 
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to gain information from him as to the Greek parallels which I desire 
and for which I have racked my memory in vain. 

(1) The ornamentation at the end of each Gospel and the arrange- 
ment of the explicit, incipit in the Codex Bezae recur in the most ancient 
Latin MSS, but not in Greek ones, where the style and shape and 
arrangement of them are quite different. 

(2) Similarly, the terms of the subscriptions: evayyeAwv Kata. . . 
ereheoOn, apxerat evayyedov (without the article) xara .. . do not belong 
to the Greek usage, but are more or less like the usual Latin exp/ictt, 
incipit. ‘The oldest Greek MSS have nothing like this: they use the 
simple title by itself. Again, it is not a Greek but a Latin custom to 
place the imcipit .. ., not at the top of the first page of a book or text, 
but at the foot of the page before, in continuation of, and in fact joined 
on to, the subscription of the preceding book or text. 

(3) I do not remember ever to have noticed in Greek MSS any such 
abbreviations of the titles as xar Aovx,'&c., arocroA, &c. ; 
while such suspensions are very common in the head-lines of Latin MSS. 
If such forms as sez, act, sec., act. are normal in Latin, such forms as 
xat., mpag., kat, mpag Or kat, pag (if the small line above and below is, 
as in the Vatican B, a mere ornament) are equally abnormal in Greek. 
Hence the Greek head-lines in the Codex Bezae, no less than the sub- 
scriptions and ornamentation, seem to me to shew that the copyist was 
not a real Greek but a Latin. 

(4) Again, it is only in very ancient Latin MSS, and not in Greek 
ones, that we find the practice of numbering the quires at the inner 
corner at the foot of the last page, and of adding an ornament like the 
/AB of the Codex Bezae, ff. 256%, 302’, 462” &c. In the most ancient 
Greek MSS the number, when it occurs, is placed on the first page of each 
quire, either at the top (Six., Sarrav., Alex., Freer Deut., Marchal.) or 
at the bottom (Sarrav.), and the ornamentation, if any is used, is very 
different. But if, in spite of these reasons, many still feel it impossible 
to resist the argument founded on the undoubted fact that the quires 
of the Codex Bezae are numbered in Greek and not in Latin ciphers, 
I would simply observe that the Latin MS of the Epistles of St Paul in 
sixth-century uncials, which can be seen under the later writing of the 
Bobbio MS, Vatican. lat. 5755, also has its quires numbered in Greek ; 
and surely no one will on that ground be bold enough to suggest that 
this MS was copied in a Greek scriptorium. One might just as well 
ascribe to a Greek scriptorium the Brescian fragment and the VR 7 
MSS of St Cyprian’s 477 ad Quirinum in which the chapter-numbers 

are Greek. 

(5) If the script of the Codex Bezae on the Latin side is far from 
elegant and pure, that on the Greek side is much more unsteady, much 
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less spontaneous and flowing ; I might even call it barbarous. Observe 
especially the letters 2, Y, ¥; observe also the B, which seems to me 
to have a form found only in Latin and not in Greek MSS ; and notice 
again the peculiar form of B, K, P, with a long horizontal tail running back 
from the foot of their first member(B_K -P). In the Latin the letters which 
extend below the line, viz. F P RS, have this addition, which gives their 
normal form to the letters ; but in the Greek, with the exception of the P 
which is the Latin P, of the B which is also Latin and shaped like the R, 
and of the K which seems to me badly conformed to the B,' no other letter 
is so formed, not even the Y ® ¥ which in other undoubtedly Greek MSS 
(e. g. the Vatic., the Sinait., and those of Freer) usually have their lower 
limbs ending like the P. This want of uniformity and the barbarous- 
ness of form in the Greek script makes it very difficult to ascribe so 
ancient a MS to a Greek source ; for, down to the seventh century and 
even later, handwriting among the Byzantines did not degenerate and 
become so uncultivated as it did among the Westerns. If we compare 
with this script that of, I will not say the Greek MSS assigned to 
cent. iv-vi, but that of some of the marginal additions to the Codex 
Bezae, viz. the Ammonian sections and some at least of the liturgical 
notes, we shall see that these latter though later in date are more Greek 
in character, and are due certainly, I believe, to a Greek hand. Hence, 
though I cannot bring myself to believe that the Codex Bezae came 
from a Greek scriptorium or from a hand more accustomed to writing 
Greek than Latin,’ I have no hesitation in accepting the view that 
subsequently it found its way to some ‘centre (or centres) where Greek 
was the literary and ecclesiastical language’, perhaps some Greek 
convent in Italy or elsewhere. 

(6) Besides, in Mark xiv 5 (f. 335 4), in the Greek as well as in the 


1 The letters B K do not extend below the line.—The reason why the copyist 
has adopted, in the Greek pages, the majuscule form B, and in the Latin pages the 
very common semiuncial form 6, with the corresponding d, is perhaps the quite 
simple one, that the Greek script possessed such a majuscule form, while it did 
not possess the Latin 6. Loving as he did, and as here appears, to make some 
distinction, it was obvious for him to confine the majuscule B to the Greek, and the 
semiuncial 6 to the Latin text. 

3 In saying this I do not mean to preclude all Greek influence, or the influence 
of the Greek archetype, on the copyist, who in the long run could not fail to be 
affected by it, and so perhaps was in fact affected by it in the manner of correcting, 
punctuating &c., and making additions, which is to be noticed in some cases ; 
while at the same time I should not venture to assert it to be the fact without more 
precise researches in the most ancient Latin MSS. And accordingly I would 
ignore entirely certain faults in spelling, like magika, gem, since such faults, and 
still more serious faults, are found in the most famous MSS of Virgil, in & of ° 
the Gospe]s, and elsewhere. Every one has noticed in MSS and in inscriptions, 
such forms as arkarius, kandidatus, karissimus, karitas, &c. 


. 
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Latin, Syvapiwy is represented by the Latin sign, consisting of an X 
crossed in the middle by a horizontal straight line. Is it perhaps the 
case that other examples of this are found in manuscripts—I say, 
manuscripts '—which are certainly of Greek origin? Gardthausen, even 
in the last edition (1913) of his Griechische Paliographie ii 372, mentions 
only the Codex Bezae. 

(7) Lastly, if I were not restrained by Dr Loew’s assertion that ‘there 
are several other errors which are manifestly attributable to copying 
from an interlinear’ (p. 388), I should be inclined to say that the ‘ras 
(Latin s) xep’ of the scribe after ‘ Zaverint’ in Mark vii 3 is no sufficient 
proof of it ; for I cannot see why such an error must necessarily be due 
to the eye of the copyist having ‘happened to run down to the Greek 
beneath the Latin’ of an interlinear exemplar. Why may it not have 
been due to some tiresome reminiscence of the Greek, copied a moment 
ago, in an instant of slackened attention? But I will go further. Since 
these two words ‘ras xep’ do not follow directly after /averint (after 
which there is half a line or more blank), but at the beginning of the 
next line, we may well suppose that the copyist, being perhaps accus- 
tomed to write one line of Greek and immediately after it the corre- 
sponding Latin, in that way may through distraction have begun to 
write tas xep after /averint in the following line, intended for the Latin, 
instead of going back to the opposite Greek page ; and, in fact, in order 
to observe and to get hold of the precise text and the language, such 
a procedure was incomparably more useful than to copy a whole page 
of Greek and then a whole page of Latin. If some explanation like 
this is by any chance applicable to the other cases indicated by 
Dr Loew, but without references, there is no need at all to postulate 
an interlinear, or even a bilingual archetype, whether of two pages, 
alternately Greek and Latin (like the Codex Bezae, the Verona Psalter, 
or the Copto-Greek MS Borgian. 10g), or of two columns with texts 
side by side on one page (like the Graeco-Copt. palimpsest T* of the 
British Museum). Had interlinear biblical texts, the works of learned 
men, such ancient ancestors as Dr Loew supposes? It would not be 
labour lost to try to get more light on this point ; for at least some of 
such MSS, and in fact exactly those of them which have been most 
studied (viz. A evv. and G paul), are derived, according to Corssen, 
from a non-interlinear archetype, which had its texts parallel, the one 
alongside of the other. 


1 For the usage found in inscriptions see Pauly-Wissowa Real-Encyclopddie dcr 
classischen Altert: chaft ix 213, 
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THE PLACE OF THE PASTOR IN THE CODEX 
SINAITICUS. 


THE ancient numeration of the gatherings of the Sinaiticus, which, 
according to Dr Lake, p. xvi, is probably contemporary with the MS, 
and which has led Mr Turner to conjecture that the Pastor was 
originally written at the end of the Old Testament as part of the 
prophetic canon,’ appears to me on the contrary to supply a strong 
argument in favour of its always having been where it now stands, 
i.e. at the end of the New Testament. 

At the very beginning of the Pastor, f. 142", we can see in their 
usual places, (1) on the right-hand side, the yB of the later numeration, 
and (2) on the left-hand a y, identical with the y of the preceding 
gatherings, y and ya (ff. 134", 140°); the only difficulty being that 
a tiny bit of its upper extremity has disappeared (yet without leaving 
it at all doubtful what the character is) in consequence of the cutting 
away of the larger part of the margin. ‘This y is the relic of a longer 
number, probably yf ; for on f. 118% we have (6), and on f. 126" the 
y has been entirely erased, since neither of the figures could be retained 
before the new 76. Hence we may feel sure that the Pastor was written 
on quires which bore some number higher than go; and Mr Turner’s 
conjecture therefore is, not only destitute of foundation, but impossible. 

We have therefore here one example among others of a copyist 
transcribing alternately with others a MS or distant parts of a MS ; that 
is, of course, if we accept the view that the Prophets and the Pastor of 
the Sinaiticus are really written by the same hand. 

As to the decay of the first and last pages of the quires of the 
Sinaiticus and of other ancient MSS (p. 404 n. 1), this was caused, not 
by the MSS being ‘left unbound in sheets’ (a condition which as a rule 
lasted only for a very short time, until the MS was completed, and even 
so care was taken that the quires should not be spoilt and consequently 
depreciated in market-value), but by the fact that these outside pages 
generally present the inner, softer side of the skins. And as a matter 
of fact not only the first and last leaves of a MS, but also the 4th and 
5th, 8th and gth, 12th and 13th pages and so on of each gathering, are 
generally more or less rubbed and spoilt, that is the whiter and softer 
pages, which were intentionally placed outside for the sake of their 
smoothness and beauty. These pages, whether because of their greasi- 
ness, or for some other reason, less easily absorb and retain the ink 
than do the pages which present the hair-side of the skins. Cf. Gardt- 
hausen Griechische Paliographie i? 95. 


1 J.T.S. vol. xiv pp. 404-407. 
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NOTE ON THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE APOSTOLIC 
CONSTITUTIONS USED IN THE EDITIO PRIN- 
CEPS.! 


FR TuRRIANUS, in the preface to the editio princeps of the Apostolic 
Constitutions (A.D. 1563), speaks of having had at his disposal three 
manuscripts. Of these the oldest and most accurate was the third, 
which had been presented to him by the eminent Spanish scholar 
Antonio Agostino, bishop of Ilerda and afterwards archbishop of Tarra- 
gona: if we can trust (which is perhaps doubtful) the witness of 
Zacharias Skordylios, the MS was of Cretan origin and had been 
previously in the possession of Andrea Doni, the writer (in 1515) of 
MS Barocci 200 at the Bodleian. ‘That this ‘oldest’ MS of Turrianus 
is identical with the MS now numbered Vat. gr. 839 had already been 
made probable by Funk, and in fact an examination of this Vatican MS 
shews that it contains actual directions of Turrianus to the printers—it 
was in fact the copy from which the book was set up: see foll. 139-167, 
e.g. fol. 139 certain words are underlined, and these words are in 
larger type in the printed text f. 133a@; fol. 143 ‘per tutti questi 
spatii una lettera maiuscula’, exactly as on f. 136 4 of the printed text. 

The second of Turrianus’s codices came originally from Sicily, and 
like the last came through Agostino, though unlike the last it was lent 
only and not given. It is possible that, as Funk plausibly argues, 
it should be identified with Vat. gr. 2088; but it is perhaps equally 
likely that the two MSS were not identical but only nearly related, and 
that Agostino’s MS went, with the greater part of his collection, to the 
Escurial and perished there. 

With regard to the remaining MS found by Turrianus at the Calabrian 
monastery of Patire, Mr Turner would identify it with Vat. gr. 1506. 
Vat. gr. 1506, however, was not only already at Grottaferrata when 
P. Luca da Tivoli catalogued the MSS there in 1575, but it was then 
numbered, out of the 53 MSS, forty-seventh ; whereas if it had been 
brought to Grottaferrata in the brief interval which elapsed between 
Turrianus’s edition (1563) and P. Luca’s catalogue, we should have 
expected it to bear the last number of all. Probably indeed P. Luca’s 
MS 47 is identical (as P. A. Rocchi De coenobio Cryptoferratensi, 1893, 
p. 271 suggests) with no. 60 ‘Canones Apostolorum non copertos’ of 
the earlier Grottaferrata catalogue drawn up under Bessarion about 
1462, and if so of course it cannot well have been found in Calabria by 
Turrianus. In any case there is reason to think that the numeration 
of the Grottaferrata MSS by Arabic and by Greek numbers—Vat. 1506 


1 I have put this note together out of information, so valuable and precise that 
I think it ought to be made public, contained in letters sent me by Mgr Mercati 
under date of December 29, 1913, and January 24, 1914.—C. H. Turner. 
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is numbered* both 47 and yy— is older than P. Luca, for there were 
already /acunae in that series when he drew up his new catalogue. 

Can we then identify Turrianus’s Calabrian MS with any other extant 
MS? If Turrianus left it, as he found it, at Patire—and there is no 
ground for thinking otherwise—then the MS would presumably have 
shared the fate of the other MSS of the Basilian monasteries of southern 
Italy, and would have entered the Vatican Library at the same time 
with them. We might therefore tentatively identify it with (the second 
part of) Vat. gr. 2089, a Basilian MS with a text of the same family as 
Vat. gr. 1506; though, if so, it must have suffered much loss since 
Turrianus used it, for it is now not much more than a fragment, lacking 
the first five books of the Constitutions at the beginning, and nearly all 
the Apostolic Canons at the end. 

But though I do not think that Mr Turner is right in supposing Vat. gr. 
1506 to have been one of Turrianus’s three MSS, I have no sort of doubt 
myself, and I do not think that any doubt can exist, of the superiority of 
the text of Vat. gr. 1506 over the text of all other hitherto known MSS. 


G. MERCATI. 


A NOTE ON THE SIXTEENTH ODE OF SOLOMON. 


THERE is in Philo an interesting parallel to verses 12-15 of this Ode. 
The verses run, in Dr Rendel Harris’s translation (2nd ed. p. 113), as 
follows :— 

1 He measured the heavens and fixed the stars : and He established the 
creation and set it up: “and He rested from His works : “and created 
things run in their courses and do their works : and they know not how 
to stand and be idle ; and His ‘heavenly! hosts are subject to His word. 

Philo De Cherubim 26 (ed. Cohn), says: xai da Kai rd 76 “oaBBarov” 
—tppyveteras & dvaravoiw— beod” THs 
vopoberias, obxi dveynaias—vo yap 
Tois dvaravipevoy, ei bet clweiy, éotw 6 . 
pv yap Kal Kai Tov ovpravta oipavdv Te Kai Kéopov, ate Kal ovK 
évra aitegovowa Kal Kwovpeva Kai hepdpeva ovvexas, cireiv Kaxorrabeiv: 

. 8 doOeveias dpéroyov, ravra Top, aidvos dvaravopevov 
Anker Gore oixedtatov povw Ged 7d dvarraver Oat. 

It appears from Philo’s protest in De Afigr. Adr. 16 that a thoughtful 
Jew could reflect on the unceaSing activity of the heavenly bodies, and 
yet keep the Seventh Day ; and this, in spite of the passage from Justin 
cited by Dr Rendel Harris, seems to make it doubtful whether any 
anti-Judaic polemic is to be detected in this Ode. 

H. M. 
1 The two numbers correspond : to the first 24 MSS were attached the 24 letters 


of the Greek alphabet, and with MS 25 commenced a series of duplicated numbers, 
aa BB &c., so that yp = 47. 
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AGNOSTOS THEOS. 


Agnostos Theos is the name of a most stimulating, most provoking, 
and (unless I am very much mistaken) most wrong-headed book by 
Professor Eduard Norden of Berlin, which appeared early last year. 
It describes itself as ‘Studies in the history of the fotm of religious 
speech’, but it is really a bundle of four or five special theses, which 
are enforced with an amazing mass of learning in a most lively and 
interesting fashion. 

Dr Norden is Professor of Classical Philology in the University of 
Berlin, and is best known by his work on rhythmical Prose in Classical 
literature. Throughout Agnostos Theos one feels this. He is like one 
of the Athenians in the story: the Christian Missionary seems to him 
to be ‘a setter forth of strange Gods’ in a very barbarous speech. So 
much is this the case that I venture to think he has mistaken some 
things at the very beginning, which, when properly taken account of, 
would have given a different turn to the whole investigation and 
materially modified his conclusions. But before entering on any 
criticism, let me give an account of the work itself. 

The book is divided into two distinct portions, pp. 1-140 being 
occupied with St Paul’s speech at Athens, while pp. 143-308 contain 
an investigation of the formulae of prayer and of speaking about God. 
These are followed by Appendices, pp. 311-387. Everywhere through- 
out the book there is displayed a wonderful knowledge of the most 
various kinds of Greek literature and style: the mere theologian feels 
after reading it like the Queen of Sheba at the sight of Solomon. Even 
now I wonder that there is any spirit left in me to tackle such a prodigy 
of learning. 

In what follows I confine myself to the first part, that about the 
speech of St Paul at Athens. ‘This was, in fact, the origin of the book. 
It seems that in the winter of r910/11 the Acts of the Apostles was 
being read among the Professors in Berlin, and when they came to 
Acts xvii and Mars’ Hill the /%z/ologen outran the /lerren Theologen 
their colleagues. It seems to have been taken for granted that the 
well-known speech of St Paul, whether genuine or fabricated, was the 
formulation of the essence of early Greek Christianity—in any case, 
Norden’s book is the outcome of the discussions of the Berlin 
Professors. 

Norden leads off with an analysis of the speech itself. He dis- 
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tinguishes in it two strains, to wit, the main Jewish-Christian theme, 
and the Stoic accompaniment. The Jewish-Christian theme Norden 
declares to be essentially similar to what we get in ‘Poimandres’, in 
the 33rd Ode of Solomon (here regarded as Jewish), in the Kerygma 
Petri, and in the Preaching of Barnabas from the Clementine Recogni- 
tions. ‘The four réao are (a) the announcement of the One, True, but 
hitherto Unknown, God, whom the Athenians have hitherto ignorantly 
worshipped ; (4) this God is to be worshipped not by images but in 
spirit ; (¢) the times of ignorance God has overlooked, but now men 
must everywhere change their opinions (yeravociv); and (d) all this is 
guaranteed to you by the resurrection of Christ. Of these, the only 
new element introduced by Christianity is (¢), but in essence it existed 
before, and has its most simple expression in Poimandres, in the single 
word Immortality, d@avacia. ‘The writer of the Athenian speech sub- 
stituted a reference to the resurrection of Christ for the mere promise 
of immortality. ‘That this writer did not in so many words use Christ’s 
resurrection as a proof of a life beyond the grave (though the argument 
seems to lead up to this) is important, says Norden, for it follows that 
the fixed scheme had been already transferred over into specifically 
Christian missionary preaching, before this guarantee had come to be 
regarded as the kernel of the whole doctrine of resurrection (p. 5). 
I shall have more to say presently about the justice of this view of 
St Paul’s speech: here it is enough to note that Prof. Norden makes it 
quite clear that this is the view Ae takes of it, and he does not seem 
ever to have imagined that any other view could be held. 

From the main ideas he now turns to the Stoic accompaniment: as 
he himself says (p. 9), the Speech at Athens is illustrated by Stoic 
phrases and texts in the same way that the other speeches are illustrated 
by texts out of the Old Testament. Noteworthy is Norden’s explana- 
tion of ‘In Him we live and move and have our being’: life, according 
to Posidonius, we share with plants as well as animals, the power of 
independent movement common to men and animals is a higher gift, 
while man alone has real and noetic existence ' (p. 20). 

Thus the speech at Athens is the conventional type of a missionary 
preachment, as such preachments were used in apostolic times, but 
individualized by the introduction of Stoic catchwords suitable for an 


1 Since Prof. Norden wrote, the statement of Theodore of Mopsuestia has come 
to light, according to which ‘In Him we live and move and have our being’? is not 
only genuine Stoic doctrine, but actually comes out of the Minos of Epimenides, the 
Same poem that is quoted in Tit.i12. The particular ‘lie’ that the Cretans told 
was that Zeus was dead and that the tomb of Zeus was in Crete. ‘The lying 
Cretans, always liars, shew Thy tomb; but Thou, Thou dost not die, for Thou 
standest alive for ever, for in Thee it is we live and move and have our being’ 


(Th, Ltetg. ’13, 686). 
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Athenian audience. Now in all the Stoic commonplaces about the 
true invisible God who is known by His works He is never described 
as dyvworos. He is ddpatos, ddavys, dxardAyrros, but not 
dyvworos. What brought the composer of the Speech to use the word 
ayvworos? What brought him to use the ‘motif’ of an Altar-inscrip- 
tion? And why did he make an Altar to an Unknown God to be 
a sign of particular piety among the Athenians? Professor Norden 
asks these questions on p. 29 f, because he has a definite and positive 
solution. This is what we must now go on to consider. 

In the first place he is able to shew a certain number of instances in 
which the starting-point is some Inscription on an Altar or the Tomb 
of a Hero. Later on (p. 118) he brings forward the very important 
statement of St Jerome to the effect that the Inscription at Athens was 
not really dyvwcrw Oe after all: Jnscriptio arae, says Jerome (on 
Tit. i 12), non ita erat ut Paulus asseruit ‘_Ignoto Deo’, sed ita: 

‘ Diis Asiae et Europae et Africae, diis ignotis et peregrinis.’ 

uerum quia Paulus non pluribus diis indigebat ignotis, sed uno tantum 
ignoto deo, singulari uerbo usus est. 

This statement is all the more probable, as elsewhere altars to 
Unknown Gods are mentioned (e.g. the dyvéorwy Oediv Bwpds at 
Olympia, aus. v 14, 8), but no instance has come to light of ‘an 
unknown God’ in the singular. It is, however, the opinion of Professor 
Norden and also of Professor v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff that the 
wording of Jerome’s inscription is not older than Hadrian’s time. 
Norden therefore supposes that the altar referred to in Acts xvii is 
really that at Phalerum mentioned by Pausanias, which also appears 
to have had upon it déyvéorwr Oedv, like that at Olympia. 

But all this does not give direct answers to the questions mentioned 
above. ‘The answers, according to Professor Norden, are to be found 
in the Life of Apollonius of Tyana, or rather in the actual visit of 
Apollonius to Athens about the year a.p. 50 and in the discourses and 
writings which the wandering sage produced during his stay there. 
This section about Apollonius is a corner-stone of Norden’s work and 
deserves our very careful attention. 

Our knowledge of Apollonius of Tyana, apart from a few scattered 
quotations in Eusebius, comes from the Life by Philostratus, published 
about 217. The chief source used by Philostratus was the memoir of 
Damis the Assyrian, who represents himself as the constant companion 
of Apollonius. The existence of Damis’s memoir has been doubted, on 
insufficient grounds ; but though a work of that professed authorship 
was Philostratus’s source, Norden’s own opinion (p. 36) is that ‘ Damis’ 
is only a pseudonym and that his memoir as a whole is a falsification, 
and further, that it was couched in the ‘ we-form’, like the ‘ we-sections’ 
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of Acts (not of course that the author of either work had any historical 
right. to pose as an eye-witness, but only because it was a recognized 
literary form). ‘The proof would be slightly more cogent if Professor 
Norden had brought forward evidence that Damis’s tales had ever been 
cast in the first person plural. 

Norden goes on to point out that Apollonius travelled from city to 
city, from the Ganges to Cadiz, specially interesting himself in cults and 
religion. The words said to have been used by the Apostle at Athens 
drepxopevos Kai dvabewpav Ta fit the intelligent curiosity 
of Apollonius far better than they do St Paul. ‘ But we need not confine 
ourselves to subjective judgements’, says Norden, ‘for we possess 
a remarkable account of Apollonius’s visit to Athens. Philostratus iv 18 © 
relates a conflict of Apollonius with the hierophant of the Eleusinian 
Mysteries, who had refused to initiate Apollonius as being a man py 

xabapov ra Suapovia. After us of Apollonius’s prophecy on that 
occasion, he goes on to say? 

“Many were the discourses which, according to Damis, the — 
delivered at Athens ; though he did not write down all of them, but 
only the more important ones ‘in which he handled great subjects. He 
took then for the topic of his first discourse the matter of rites and 
ceremonies, and this because he saw that the Athenians were much 
addicted to sacrifices; and in it he explained how a religious man 
could best adapt his sacrifice, his libation, or prayers to any particular 
divinity, and at what hours of day and night he ought to offer them. 
And it is possible to obtain a book of Apollonius, in which he gives 
instructions on these points in his own words. But at Athens he 
discussed these topics with a view to improving his own wisdom and 
that of others in the first place, and in the second of convicting the 
hierophant of blasphemy and ignorance in the remarks he had made ; 
for who cduld continue to regard as one impure in his religion (07, not 
free from dabbling with demons) a man who taught philosophically how 
the worship of the Gods is to be conducted ?”’? 

The resemblance to St Paul does not after all seem so very striking. 
Yet according to the theory it is this tale of the visit of Apollonius to 
Athens that has suggested St Paul’s speech on Mars’ Hill. But ‘ what 
follows is in any case decisive’, says Norden (p. 41). ‘On his journey 
up the Nile near the borders of Egypt and Ethiopia Apollonius, accord- 
ing to Philostratus, who is here definitely professing to take his account 


1 Philostr. iv 19, Conybeare’s translation. 

? I have quoted the passage from Philostratus in full, so that the reader who is 
not familiar with the work may gather how far removed its style is from that of 
Acts. Norden (p. 38) somewhat abridges the intolerable wordiness of Apollonius’s 
biographer. 
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from Damis, meets with a young man from Naucratis who had left his 
father’s house because he had been slandered by his step-mother, and 
was now a boatman on the Nile. They come into a conversation, in 
the course of which Apollonius asks him whether he sacrifices to 
Aphrodite. Pleased with his answer in the affirmative, Apollonius 
declares to his companions that the young man deserved a crown 
rather than that Hippolytus who neglected the cult of this Goddess and 
despised her, finishing with these words: “Never do I regard it as 
a sign of good behaviour to make disparaging utterances about any of 
the Gods, as Hippolytus did about Aphrodite; it is better to speak 
piously about all Gods, especially at Athens, where altars are placed in 
honour even of unknown demons (of kai Sapdvev Bwpoi 

Professor Norden continues (p. 42): ‘I suppose that all readers of 
these words will feel as I do; they will puzzle their heads why ever any 
one should begin to talk about Athenian piety on the Nile.’ Of course 
he regards the story of the young man from Naucratis as mere invention : 
‘all the more’, says he, ‘are we struck by the contrast between the 
conventional speech and the surprising turn given in the concluding 
words. That they have been dragged in to this context every one must 
see: in Ethiopia (or, more accurately, on the borders of. Egypt and 
Ethiopia), as part of a conversation with travelling companions, the 
appeal to Athens is all the more inappropriate, inasmuch as the young 
man from Naucratis has not neglected any of the Gods, but is praised 
’ for his piety. . . . The decisive words have been taken from some other 
context. Only in Athens is it sense to say “Such and such an infrac- 
tion of the cultus has here taken place, and that in a city which is so 
pious that in it altars are erected even to unknown Gods”.’ But, says 
Norden, we know that Apollonius, when in Athens, did speak about 
the cultus, and further that he wrote a tract zepi Ovovv, containing 
what he had said in Athens on that occasion. ‘Therefore this passage 
from the Vita has been taken direct out of the zepi Ovary. It is 
a genuine sentence of Apollonius’s discourse when at Athens in A.D. 50. 
This visit and the discourse were well known, and served as the model 
for the redactor of the Acts who wrote the speech on Mars’ Hill. ‘The 
coincidences between the éutAegis of Apollonius in Athens and the 
Areopagus-speech in the Acts can in my opinion’, says Norden (p. 46), 
‘be explained in no other way than by the view that the Editor either 
knew this very work of Apollonius, or knew some work in which a more 
full and accurate account of it was given than we find in Philostratus.’ 

Let me recapitulate the chain of reasoning backwards. St Paul’s 
speech at Athens is forged out of Apollonius’s speech wepi Ovoviv at 
Athens, because they are so much alike, especially in their reference to 
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the piety of Athens and the altars to unknown deities. We know that 
a reference to the piety of Athens and the altars to unknown deities 
stood in the wepi Ovary, because the passage is quoted in the Vita vi 3, 
the story of the young man from Naucratis. We know the passage in the 
story of the young man from Naucratis was taken from the zepi 6vovor, 
because it does not fit the context. 

But does it not fit the context? Following the advice given by 
Dr Routh to Dean Burgon, I took the precaution of verifying the 
reference. In Philostratus vi 3 the first time Hippolytus is mentioned 
he is called Hippolytus rod @yoéws, and it is surely impossible to name 
the name of Theseus without thinking of Athens, where also Hippolytus 
was born. Moreover the Drama is itself Attic: the religion set forth 
or criticized by Euripides, from whom most literary persons such 
as Philostratus took their ideas of Hippolytus, was the religion of 
Athens. In the //ipfolytus of Euripides, indeed, the action takes 
place at Troezen, but even in that play the fatal act of Aphrodite was 
accomplished at Athens, for Phaedra saw Hippolytus and fell in love 
with him when he had come to Athens from Troezen to see and be 
initiated into the Mysteries (//ifp. 24 ff).' At Troezen neglect of 
Aphrodite had brought no evil consequences, but no sooner does he 
come to Athens than the Goddess sees her chance: ‘it is better’, as 
Apollonius says, ‘to speak piously about all Gods, especially at Athens.’ 
The words are most appropriate, wherever they are spoken, when 
Hippolytus, the famous Hippolytus, is the subject of discussion. But 
how about Professor Norden’s hypothesis, which was based on its 
inappropriateness? And what are we to think of Bousset’s pronounce- 
ment (Zheologische Literaturseitung for 1913, col. 193) that ‘ Norden 
has succeeded in making it extremely probable that in Apollonius’s 
Dialexis zepi Ovorvdv a subject of the discourse was that in Athens there 
were altars to unknown Gods’? 

Well, what 7s left? Very little of the parallel between St Paul’s 
speech and the zepi @vordv of Apollonius. What is left is that it seems 
to have been known and remarked that an altar or altars to Unknown 
Gods existed at Athens. But once we recognize the appropriateness of 
the reference to Athens in the speech of Apollonius about Hippolytus 
the whole argument for connecting that speech with Apollonius’s speech 
at Athens falls to the ground, and with it all the argument that Apol- 


1 In Seneca’s Phaedra the whole action takes place at Athens. For Philostratus 
and‘ Damis’, whose sources are not archaeology but literature, the usages of poets 
are more important than the true origines of the legend. Other somewhat unexpected 
references to Athens and Attica occur in Philostratus ii 40 and vi 11. But indeed 
Apollonius says ‘to the wise man Hellas is everywhere’ (i 34, another passage 
where Athens is dragged in). 
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lonius even mentioned in his Athenian speech the piety of the Athenians 
or their altars to Unknown Deities. 

Let us now come back to Professor Norden’s analysis of the speech 
itself. If it be not rude to suggest it, I cannot help feeling that the 
New Testament is to our Professor something of an unknown world.’ 
And to put the matter into a single phrase, I do not believe that 
St Paul’s speech at Athens is an announcement of d@avacia. And 
further, I do not think that this so-called ‘speech’ was planned by the 
author of the Acts to be a compendium of any religious theory what- 
ever. On the contrary, I regard it as an extremely clever introduction 
to what the speaker wished to announce, an introduction most carefully 
worded. so as to interest the audience and claim their sympathetic 
attention, but nevertheless the announcement itself was so distasteful, 
and the audience was so unsympathetic to it, that the speech was 
interrupted and never came to a conclusion at all. When the Athenians 
heard about dvdcracw vexpav some mocked openly, and the rest said 
‘some other time—not now’. In the phraseology of the English 
Parliament the conclusion of St Paul’s speech was put down to be 
heard that day six months. 

And what is dvdoracts vexpov? Not, surely, the story that Jesus had 
been seen alive again, as Clytemnestra was seen at Delphi by the 
Furies, but that God had appointed a Day in which He was about to 
judge the world, both the quick and the dead, and that this fantastic 
notion was the reason they were bidden peravocivy, to repent. To 
entertain such a thought would indeed have been perdvoa for a true 
Hellene. It would have been an entire change of view. And when it 
was joined with the idea that some one who had died not so long ago 
would be the Judge—well, we have St Paul’s own word for what they 
thought of it. They called it pwpia, foolishness. They were dis- 
appointed to find that the Jewish talker was no Zeno redivivus, a Guide 
from Phoenicia, and they had better things to do than to listen to him. 

So much for the story in the Acts. Is the speech genuine, in the 
sense of a report of St Paul’s words? Here I should be inclined to 
say, frankly, No. On purely literary grounds it seems to me unlike 
St Paul: I imagine the wording to be entirely that of the writer of the 
Acts, i.e. the Third Evangelist, whom I believe to be St Luke. The 
cleverness is Luke’s, the literaryness is Luke’s—the man who could 
write the Preface to the Third Gospel and follow it up immediately 

1 See especially p. 66 note, where Norden tells us he has analysed the style of 
the Letter of Ptolemaeus to Flora, and has pointed out that Ptolemaeus in quoting 
Isa. xxix 13 has changed the wording to make it agree with accepted rhythmical 
canons, changing évrddApata Kal into 


avOpwnwy, i.e. the very words of Matt. xv 9, Mk. vii 7! Did 
Mark also write Kunstprosa? 
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with the Infancy Story. I imagine the scene to be historical : that Paul 
came to Athens and was grievously impressed by the profusion of 
‘Aboda Sara, of objects of heathen worship; that some one, perhaps 
Dionysius the Areopagite, whoever he was, was struck by his talk, and 
had him up to give a séance to his friends, much as people nowadays 
come to listen to a ‘Swami’; that he did his best to explain his 
message, but they would have none of it, especially belief in the Judge- 
ment to come here on this earth, and that he left Athens conscious of 
failure. The real talk of St Paul must have been longer, more diffuse, 
less comprehensible, warmer, more human, less dignified. 1 cannot 
believe that an Athenian audience would have stopped St Paul so soon, 
if he had begun by delivering the ingenious and eloquent Introduction 
to Christian Gnosis which we read in Acts xvii 22-31, an Introduction 
which, after all, only takes five minutes to pronounce. 

The essential point where Professor Norden’s view and the view here. 
taken differ is not the question of the genuineness of the ‘speech’, in 
the sense of accurate reporting. Where we differ is that Norden 
understands the message to be primarily theological, I understand it 
to be primarily eschatological. The remarkable thing about the famous 
speech is that for all its wealth of pagan illustration its message is 
simply the Galilean Gospel—‘ The Kingdom of God is at hand ; repent 
and believe the tidings’. This is the Gnosis that Paul brings to 
Athens, not Eternal Life through participation in the Christian 
Mysteries, but the announcement of the impending Judgement, in 
which Jesus Christ is to be the Judge. On p. 11 Professor Norden 
comes very near to recognizing this: he recognizes here (and here 
alone in the book) how near in thought, though not in language, the 
Areopagus Speech is to Rom. ii 16: what he does not seem to recognize 
is that in proportion as it comes near to the passage in Romans it 
departs from the ideas and conceptions of Poimandres and the Preaching 
of Barnabas and other purely Greek-Christian literature. In a word its 
theology is the theology of the first generation of Christians, the men 
who had been Jews first, before they believed in Jesus. 

One or two remarks may here be made about yous, about the 
announcement of an dyvworos Oeds and about peravo. ‘There is an 
essential difference between yvéors and philosophy. ‘This is, in fact, 
one of those elementary truths or truisms which are often forgotten. 
Professor Norden has brought out very well that the Stoics did not set 
forth an dyvworos Oeds, or call men to perdvow. No: why should they? 
Neither they, nor the philosophers who went before them, especially 

from the days of Socrates onwards, made any claim to be the heralds 
of a Divine Revelation. They claimed to be the champions of reason, 
of good sense, of clear thought, of natura/ science. If their reason, 
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their good sense, their clear thought, led them to belief in God, or the 
Gods, their procedure was to declare that these Beings, though invisible 
to mortal eyes, might be to some extent known or inferred from their 
works or kinetic energy. The only command the philosophers had to 
deliver was ‘clear your minds !’, ‘wake up!’, vjpare! 

Essentially different from this is the message of all the Gnostics. 
‘They are all essentially revealers, bearers of a revelation about God, 
which would otherwise remain in darkness. The Lorp Himself takes 
them from where they are and tells them ‘Go, prophesy such and such 
things to My People!’ Their message has been hitherto unknown, 
but God reveals His secret to His servants the Prophets. Not only 
Valentinus and Basilides, but also Paul and the Twelve, Jesus, John 
the Baptist, Enoch, Daniel, Jeremiah, are all Gnostics rather than 
Philosophers. Naturally there have been mistaken Gnostics and even 
fraudulent Gnostics; but they all have this in common, that they 
profess to have had access to special information. Something is known 
to them which is dyvworov to their hearers. 

About the words perdvowa and peravociy Professor Norden makes 
some interesting remarks on p. 134 ff, which I venture to think need 
some supplementing from the Semitic side. The point of interest is 
this, that perdvova does not occur in certain writings where its presence 
might have been anticipated. Thus it does not occur in Epictetus, 
except once (diss. ii 22, 25), where the character admired by Epictetus 
is wy peravoor, the Stoic is not lightly carried away to change his mind. 
Norden makes it clear on p. 134 that he is not denying that Greek 
philosophers and ethical teachers inculcated a change of view on the 
part of their hearers or a change of moral conduct from that practised 
by ordinary unthinking people. He is only concerned with the use of 
peravora (and the allied word perapéAea) to express this change. 

Norden’s view seems to be that perdvow is the specifically Jewish 
word, and that when we find peravojoare in Poimandres (in the passage 
actually quoted by Norden as parallel with the Areopagus Speech) it 
must have come aus orientalischen, besonders jiidischen Vorste/lungs- 
kreisen (p. 139), Christian influence in this Byzantine collection of old 
and new writings being ex Aypothesi excluded. But the curious thing 
is, that perdvoa and peravociv are absent from a good many Jewish 
works, where we might have expected to find them quite as much as 
’ in Epictetus. For instance, there is no perdvow in the Greek Psalter. 
‘The word perdvow is un-Jewish’, says Wellhausen (on Mk. i 15), 
‘although it occurs two or three times in Sirach. The Aramaic equivalent 
is tub, Heb. shud’ (i.e. ‘return’), And against the absence of the 
word from Epictetus we might notice the occurrence of perdvowa § 10 f 
and of perapédera § 35 in the so-called Cedetis Tabula (? 1st cent. A. D.). 
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Why it is necessary to make these distinctions is that in the only 
‘ Jewish’ parallel given by Norden to the speech at Athens the words 
perdvowa and peravoeiv are not implied after all. ‘The passage in ques- 
tion is the 33rd Ode of Solomon, where ‘the perfect (sic) virgin stood, 
that preaches and calls and says “Sons of men, turn round, and ye 
daughters of them, come! And leave the ways of this corruption and 
come near to me”’. The Syriac for ‘turn round’ is axXdve< not 
azsod, i.e. it is the word that according to usage stands for ém- 
atpéare, not for peravoyoare. The only mention of ‘repentance’ in 
the Odes (edad iv 11) refers not to man but to God, quite in the 
style of 1 Sam. xv 29. 

I have left more than half of Agnostos Theos untouched, but the 
portion of the book which was concerned with St Paul’s speech at 
Athens stands by itself and seemed to me to deserve particular attention. 
And though I have not been convinced by Professor Norden’s argu- 
ments I cannot but feel how stimulating its perusal has been. 


F. C. Burkitt. 


THE ODES OF SOLOMON. 


Die Oden Salomos: iiberarbeitet oder einheitlich?, Von GERHARD KITTEL. 
(J. C. Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1914.) 


Tus work appears in the series of Bettrige cur Wissenschaft vom 
alten Testament, edited by the author’s father, Rudolf Kittel. It strikes 
me as being one of the most sober and helpful studies of the Odes of 
Solomon that I have yet seen. Kittel offers no new hypothesis to 
account for the Odes by discovering their exact historical setting ; nor 
does he bring forward any hitherto neglected material for their com- 
parative study. The question which he sets himself to answer is that 
placed in the title of his book, ‘iiberarbeitet oder einheitlich ?’: which 
in effect amounts to this: Are the Odes, as they have reached us, a set 
of Jewish hymns worked over by a Christian interpolator, or are they 
wholly—as considerable portions of them plainly are—the work of 
a Christian poet? The author limits his enquiry to this single but 
cardinal point ; and as he recognizes that the only legitimate ground 
on which it can be debated is that of internal evidence, his study is 
almost exclusively one of literary criticism. 

But this limitation of the scope of his work has not caused Kittel to 
neglect what other scholars have thought and said about the Odes. 
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Not only does his book shew throughout that he has taken adequate 
pains to acquaint himself with the literature of his subject, but in the 
first of two Beilagen he gives a complete bibliography of what has 
hitherto been written upon it. In the second of these Bet/agen he has 
further equipped himself with an instrument which, while necessary for 
the particular purpose of his own study, would also by itself suffice to 
render his book indispensable for any future work on the Odes—namely 
a full Concordance to the Syriac text. 

Kittel’s view is that the Odes are wholly Christian in origin. He 
justifies himself in adopting this position from the outset on two 
a priori principles: (1) that a literary piece which comes to us as 
a unity should be regarded as such until it has been proved not to 
be so; (2) that our Odes, from the circumstances of their tradition 
—and of course the character of their contents—must be regarded as 
Christian poems so long as their non-Christian origin is not proven 
(pp. 7-8). It is true that the Odes come to us—through the Pis#is 
Sophia and Lactantius—as a quasi-canonical Jewish work under the 
name of Solomon ; but they are preserved only in the Christian Church, 
and many passages in them are expressly Christian. Moreover 
Lactantius ascribes to Solomon a passage (from Ode xix) which is the 
most obviously Christian in the whole collection. That a Christian 
pseudepigraph might, within the Christian Church, establish itself on 
the fringe of the O. T. Canon is neither unthinkable nor unexampled. 
It is, then, not the Christian but the Jewish origin of the Odes that 
needs to be formally demonstrated (pp. 8-10). 

Kittel thus ranges himself directly against the champions of the 
various interpolation hypotheses; but adherents of the view that the 
Odes are Jewish, who still hold themselves independent of any inter- 
polation hypothesis, are regarded as outside the hostile area (pp. 5-6). 

The method of treatment is twofold: (1) to examine the thought, 
expression, vocabulary, and stylistic peculiarities of the supposed inter- 
polations in comparison with those of the collection as a whole; (2) to 
try how far the Odes concerned hang together as single compositions, 
and how the suspected passages in them stand in relation to their 
context (p. 6). The work is then divided into two parts (not, however, 
answering quite exactly, as regards method, to the plan sketched on 
p- 6): I The Style of the Odes (pp. 12-44); II Criticism of the 
Interpolation Hypotheses (pp. 44-142). 

Part I deals mainly with the external form of the Odes, or the 
peculiarities which mark their general structure. Here a large number 
of the Odes—both those suspected of containing interpolations and 
those of which the integrity is unquestioned—are examined with care 


and insight. It is shewn that most of the stylistic eccentricities which 
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have been seized upon as a basis for the interpolation theory are 
thoroughly characteristic of the whole collection: such are e.g. 
(a) abrupt change from descriptions of purely personal experiences 
to thoughts concerned with mankind or believers in general; (4) the 
sudden introduction of vivid imagery immediately upon passages con- 
taining reflexions of a personal or general character (cp. Odes vi and 
xxiii); or conversely, the same sudden transition from a startling figure 
in the opening verses to some religious theme not obviously connected 
with it (cp. Odes xxiv, xlii); (¢) the often perplexing change of person 
or subject. Such features are shewn to run through the whole work in 
such a way that it becomes arbitrary to climinate them in some cases 
by an appeal to interpolation, while in other cases acquiescing in them 
as germane to the style of the original author. It is this that has led 
some critics (notably Diettrich) to postulate a Jewish as well as a 
Christian interpolator. Kittel’s conclusion from these phenomena is, in 
my opinion, fully justified: ‘Man kommt beim Festhalten an der Inter- 
polationshypothese auch hinsichtlich der formellen Seite zu demselben 
Resultat, das schon Harnack fiir das Inhaltliche zugeben musste : dass 
der Interpolator dem Ideenkreise des Dichters sehr nahe stand und 
ihm eigentlich zum Verwechseln Adhnlich ist’ (pp. 43-44). In style as 
well as in thought and ideas the openly Christian passages are in- 
distinguishable from the rest, and the only ground for distinguishing 
them therefore lies in their Christianity. 

To this part of the work would properly belong, so it appears to me, 
a separate and detailed treatment of the style of the Odes on the more 
strictly linguistic side—vocabulary, phraseology, the manner of giving 
expression to identical or similar ideas. But Kittel has utilized this 
argument mainly in Part II, where he discusses the relation of the 
definitely Christian, or ‘interpolated ’, passages to the contexts in which 
they stand. It may be questioned whether a purely stylistic argument 
of this kind is logically quite relevant to the purpose of demonstrating 
the connexion of thought and argument in different parts of individual 
Odes, which is the author’s task in Part II. On the other hand, 
a separate treatment of the style from a more directly linguistic point of 
view (and preferably in some sort of tabular form) would give a result 
the cogency of which few could fail to appreciate at sight. Such an 
analysis of the bricks and mortar (so to speak), as distinct from the 
architecture, of the style does seem a desideratum in a work which sets 
out to discuss the unity of the Odes on internal grounds ; for it is only 
by such analysis that subjective impressions as to style can be traced to 
underlying causes, and thus become effective as a critical argument. 

In Part II Kittel deals only with those Odes of which the unity has 
been questioned by one or other critic. His aim here, as already 
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stated, is to shew that the would-be interpolations hang together with 
their contexts—indeed, in some cases, that they are so essential to the 
argument that their removal renders an Ode unintelligible. In estimating 
the value of this part of the work it is necessary to keep in mind the 
results arrived at in the first part, and to remember that though there 
are sometimes difficulties connected with the Christian passages—the 
difficulties of abrupt transition, &c., noticed above—yet these are not 
confined to the Odes in which Christianity clearly shews itself, but are 
a characteristic feature of the whole collection. 

In this part Kittel has many useful notes on the text in which he 
discusses the value of suggested emendations, or translations of the 
existing text, calculated to ease difficulties which occur in tracing 
the Odist’s thought and argument. His treatment of the text appears 
to me to be characterized generally by good sense and a knowledge of 
what is possible or impossible in Syriac; but in some cases I should 
hesitate to follow him, or object altogether. His acceptance (pp. 45, 
53, 57) of Nestle’s conjecture, that in Ode vii 12 the original Greek had 
ovaia and that this was read as 6voia by the translator, seems to me 
unsafe. If eadsa>5 ‘from His sacrifice’ is impossible—which 
I think we should hesitate to lay down categorically in a work of this 
kind—I should rather suggest mehas4t t= ‘from His greatness’ 
(cp. v. 4, and xxxvi 5), or even mdhasan ¢2 ‘of His likeness’ 
(cp. v. 6). It may be pointed out that the theme of vii 4-6, 12'— 
participation of man in the divine nature (cp. 2 Pet. i 4 Oefas kowwvoi 
givcews)—is already adumbrated in iv 9: ‘Thou hast given us thy 
fellowship’ (o7 communion, xowwvia). P. 58: Wellhausen’s version 
of vii 14 (adopted by K), which takes eX as reflexive, is quite 
untenable, and the reference to Néld. Gram. § 223 is not in point: 
cal am, cal are commonly equivalent to but 
not so ea and eal standing alone. P. 63: I do not think wéSyas 
in vii 2t can be taken as ‘part. pass.’ Passive participles from verbs 
tertiae alaf are not much used in the emphatic state, and very rarely 
occur unless the noun to which they refer is actually expressed. The 
word here is almost certainly the adj. Zaszayé. P. 64: K favours 
Grimme’s emendation of 2935 (in vii 27) to 
‘etwas Widerstrebendes’. This correction seems to me very mechanical : 
the sense ‘oppose’ is inappropriate to the context, and eézp is not an 
obvious verb to express it. I now think that the text is sound, and 
that renders a comparison of the Syriac 
renderings of this adj. at 1 Cor. ii 14, xv 44, Jac. iii 15 (cp. also 
Aphraates ed. Parisot vol. i col. 305 ll. 25-26, col. 308 1. 14, col. 404 
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1. 18) seems to shew that such a rendering is possible, and the sense 
‘anything animal’ is strongly commended by the context. P. 108: 
K prefers the reading of cod. N at xxviii 13, viz. dus\, ‘I forgot’: 
but a reference to xxxi ro will shew that cod. H is probably right in 
reading ‘I bore’. P. 121: for ‘your judge’ (in 
xxxiii 10) I would suggest as possible . @a&as ‘your armour’, which 
would suit very well the following ‘and they that have put me on’. 
P. 125: the translation of xxxiv 4 here adopted, ‘ Wer iiberall umgeben 
ist mit Schénem, in dem ist nichts Geteiltes’, seems to me quite 
impossible. ‘The masc. re %s&x. cannot mean ‘the beautiful’: that 
would at least require the fem. The meaning is not 7d xaddv, but 
& «adds (dvyp). The above translation further necessitates emending 
to (not and is even so inaccurate, since 
‘with’ is not expressed in the Syr. and cannot be supplied. By trans- 
lating literally we get a sense that is in perfect accord with the context : 
‘Where the good (man) is surrounded on all sides, there is in him 
nothing divided.’ It has only to be observed that RNAS ‘divided’ 
frequently means divided in mind, doubtful, hesitating; so that the 
second clause may well mean ‘he is nothing dismayed’. P. 140: I do 
not think that in xlii 3 gst is an appellation of Christ, ‘der Auf- 


gerichtete’. The expression Rests castar is to be compared 
with asta roaan in xxvii 3: as in the latter passage the meaning 
is ‘the wood ¢hat is straight’ (i.e. here, upright), so in the former the 
meaning is ‘ His way ¢hat is straight’ (cp. xxxviii 7). 

I have noticed a few slight errors in the Syriac Concordance at the 
end of the volume: e@asex (viii 24) should be classed as a verb, not 
as an adjective. Similarly yas) in vii 7 is doubtless a verb, as in 
v.12. The verb’ in xxiii 20 should be described as ‘ Af.’, not 


as ‘Pa.’ The word J (xviii 8) appears in both MSS as the Syr. 
equivalent of Gk. pév: this is not noticed. The adj. 

(xxiii 18) is given as if a part of the verb re\oo. There is no need to 
record the erroneous form psalslsl (x 8), for Harris’s second 
ed. has correctly pesalasalsl. 


Kittel has made a valuable contribution to the study of the Odes, 
and his book should be in the hands of all students engaged upon 
them. 


R. H. Conno ty. 
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THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT IN THE TWELFTH 
CENTURY. 


Le Mouvement théologique du xii® siecle, Par J. pe GHELLINCK, S.J. 
(J. Gabalda, Paris, 1914.) 

Tus book is a learned and valuable contribution to the history of 
mediaeval thought. In it Fr de Ghellinck sets forth the story of the 
movement which resulted in establishing the Senfences of Peter Lombard 
as the authoritative text-book of theology in the Latin Church. The 
first chapter traces the fortunes of theological learning in the west from 
the Renaissance under Charles the Great through the ‘iron age’ of the 
tenth century up to the dawn of a better time in the eleventh. Attention 
is especially called to the service which the canonists rendered to the 
theologians by their collections of extracts from the writings of the 
fathers and the decrees of councils. Justice is done to the pre-eminent 
authority enjoyed by St Augustine and St Isidore. In St Anselm the 
author, like most modern Roman Catholic writers who follow St Thomas 
in holding that reason can attain to the discovery of the Unity but not 
to that of the Trinity in the Godhead, is inclined to detect a lack of 
precision in defining the boundaries between the respective spheres 
of reason and of faith. (It is true that he does not make this criticism 
in his own person, but quotes it as made by Fr de Regnon.) But he 
recognizes that to understand the history of opinion on this subject we 
must pay more attention than has often been paid to the importance of 
the old doctrine, which the early middle ages learned from St Augustine, 
of a divine illumination even in the process of natural knowledge. 
Fr Mandonnet has pointed out in his work on Siger of Brabant that 
what has sometimes been considered as Averroism in Roger Bacon 
is for the most part no more than a repetition of this Augustinian 
thesis. In his second chapter Fr de Ghellinck investigates the history 
of the formation of such collections of extracts from the Fathers as 
were destined to be superseded at the end of the twelfth century by 
that of the writer whose work came to be known as far excellence ‘ The 
Sentences’ and himself as the Master of the Sentences. In an 
interesting account of the various centres of theological learning in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries our author has, when speaking of England, 
overlooked the remarkable reference in John of Salisbury’s Historia 
Pontificalis (a book with which he elsewhere shews himself familiar) to 
the European reputation of St Anselm’s pupil Gilbert Crispin, the fourth 
Abbot of Westminster, as a divine of greater authority even than the 
famous Léon masters. Fr de Ghellinck is fully alive to the importance of 
Abelard and his Sic e¢ Non in the pedigree of the Lombard’s Liber 
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Sententiarum. We may observe that, it Abelard’s rationalism has 
often been exaggerated by friends and foes alike, Fr de Ghellinck is 
possibly inclined to go to the opposite extreme. In this same chapter 
attention is called to a curious and characteristically mediaeval legend 
in which a sense of a really existing kinship between those famous text- 
books of the same period, the Sententiae of Peter Lombard, the 
Decretum of Gratian, and the //istoria scholastica of Petrus Comestor, 
expressed itself in the assertion that the three authors were brothers. 

The third chapter is devoted to an examination of the relation to 
Peter Lombard’s book of the Sententiae of Gandulphus of Bologna 
which were re-discovered by Denifle and from which some have 
suspected Peter Lombard of plagiarizing. The conclusion reached 
is that Gandulphus and not Peter is the plagiarist. In the fourth 
chapter our author discusses the advent in the west during the 
twelfth century of the treatise of St John of Damascus de Fide Ortho- 
doxa, and its utilization by the Master of the Sentences. ‘The parallel 
between the two systematic expositions of theology most famous in the 
Greek and Latin churches respectively seems to have led to the title of 
Sententiae being frequently transferred in the west from the Lombard’s 
work to the Damascene’s. The translation of the latter, which was 
chiefly current in the Middle Ages, was that of Burgundio of Pisa ; but, 
as Fr de Ghellinck tells us, there was another by Grossetéte, used by 
Roger Bacon, which the copies lately found by the Provost of King’s 
in the library of Pembroke College, Cambridge, shew to have been 
a version of Burgundio’s corrected by the collation of Greek MSS. 
Fr de Ghellinck has also found fragments of a third translation 
independent of Burgundio’s and probably of about the same date. 

No part of the book before us will be found more useful than the 
fifth and final chapter, which deals with a subject already mooted in 
the first, namely the mutual relations of theology and canon law in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. In the case of the two most successful 
compilers in these two departments of ecclesiastical lore, Gratian and 
Peter Lombard (they appear side by side, it will be remembered, in 
Dante’s Paradise), Fr de Ghellinck shews that the obligation is on the 
side of the theologian, 

This brief outline of the contents of Fr de Ghellinck’s book gives 
but a very imperfect idea of the variety of matter interesting to students 
of mediaeval thought which it contains. It may be added that it is 
distinguished from another very excellent work, published four years 
ago on a kindred subject, M. Robert's Zes Ecoles et Penseignement de la 
théologie pendant la premiere moitié du xii® sidcle, by its recognition of 
the work of English scholars such as Dr Poole and Dr Rashdall. It 
also includes in its apfer¢u bibliographique a very just notice of Mr Osborn 
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‘Taylor’s singular work Zhe Mediaeval Mind, a book remarkable alike 
in its merits and in its defects; while (here again unlike M. Robert) 
Fr de Ghellinck does not disdain to mention the full and laborious if 
uncritical compilation of M. Peret on the history of the theological 
faculty of Paris. 

C. C. J. Wess. 


THE ARMENIAN CHURCH. 


L’Eglise arménienne, son histoire, sa doctrine, par Malachia Ormanian, 
ci-devant Patriarche arménien de Constantinople. (Ernest Leroux, 
Paris, 1910. pp. 192.) 

Mcr Ormanian’s work, originally written in Armenian, is here trans- 
lated by a Frenchman, M. Bertrand Bareilles, whose name, however, 
does not appear on the title-page, though he contributes a sympatheti- 
cally written preface. Written by so highly placed an ecclesiastic the 
work is more or less authoritative, and embodies the beliefs of the vast 
majority of Armenian Christians. It has also the merit of being clear 
and not overloaded with irrelevant facts. In appendices are given lists, 
firstly, of the Catholicé or Patriarchs of the Church from the beginning 
who sat at Artashat, Dwin, and later on at Valarshapat ; and secondly, 
of the Armenian Dioceses subject to the Patriarchs of Constantinople, 
Jerusalem, Cilicia, Aghthamar and Etschmiadzine. These lists give 
the numbers of Churches and of the faithful in each diocese. The 
latter must be merely approximate. 

All the chief facts concerning the organization of the Church, its 
hierarchy and orders, its calendar and hagiology, its liturgies and feasts, 
are admirably set forth. ‘The weakest side of the book is the historical. 
In view of Tixeront’s work on the Legend of Abgar and on the Teach- 
ing of Addai, not to mention Carritre and H. Gelzer, it is impossible to 
give one’s assent nowadays to such a statement as the following :— 

LF glise arménienne peut & bon droit se réclamer d’une origine 
directement apostolique. La chronologie généralement adoptée attribue 
4 la mission de saint Thadée une durée de huit ans (35-43), et 4 celle 
de saint Barthélemy une durée de seize ans (44-60). . . . L’origine 
apostolique de ’Fglise arménienne constitue donc un fait irrécusable 
dans histoire ecclésiastique. 

We are more inclined to agree with the author, when in the sequel he 
claims that the critical objections to Armenian tradition in this matter 
are not stronger or more cogent than the difficulties which lie in the 
way of similar claims raised in behalf of other apostolic Churches. 

The same patriotic bias peeps out on p. 13 of the book where the 
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author denies that the sees of Caesarea, of Antioch, or of Constantinople, 
ever wielded authority or exercised jurisdiction in Armenia properly so 
called, and where he maintains that the references to Armenian juris- 
diction apply only to bishoprics which, like Nicomedia and Satala, were 
within the provinces of First and Second, but not of Great Armenia. 

This may be true as regards Antioch and Constantinople. But no one 
can read the fourth-century history of Faustus of Byzant or that of Agath- 
angelus without realizing that all the early bishops of Great Armenia, 
known then and ever afterwards as Catholici, went to Caesarea of 
Cappadocia for ordination, and so were in a manner dependent on that 
see. It was felt to be a revolution when King Pap resolved about 350 
to exclude Greek influence, and broke with the practice. It is therefore 
quite against the facts to write (l.c.) that ‘in the history of the fourth 
and fifth century we can discern no change in the relations of Armenia 
and Caesarea’. On the contrary, the breach was keenly felt on both 
sides. The author infers that ‘as we have no evidence of such a change 
the same system of independence had prevailed from the very beginning’, 
and that ‘the consecration of St Gregory by the Archbishop of Caesarea 
was a mere accident’. The evidence is all the other way, though it 
only does not exclude the probability that long before Gregory the 
Illuminator there was widespread in Great Armenia, especially in the 
southern and eastern regions, a somewhat primitive Christianity which 
came chiefly from Edessa and Nisibis. Syriac and Greek were the two 
Church dialects of Great Armenia until the fifth century, when Mesrop 
invented an Armenian alphabet, and the work of translating the Bible 
and liturgies in the dialect of Van was accomplished. 

So far as the Armenian Church was for half a century or more subject 
to Caesarea, it was of course indirectly subject to Antioch; and the 
Georgians and Albanians, when they broke off from it in 608, at once 
put themselves under Antioch, the Georgians sending their patriarch 
thither for ordination. 

The chapter on the Council of Chalcedon is judicious and true to the 
facts. So far as the Armenians knew anything about it during the fifth 
century, they only knew of it as a manifestation of Byzantine ambition 
directed against Alexandria, which almost more than Byzantium was the 
centre to which their Translators repaired. When they knew more of 
it early in the sixth century, they regarded it as Nestorius himself in his 
Heraclides regards it, as a reaffirmation of the doctrines that had been 
rejected and condemned at the Council of Ephesus ; and on that ground 
the Armenians, Georgians, and Albanians all met in 506 in a council 
over which the Catholicos Babgen presided, and formally condemned 
Chalcedon and the Tome of Leo. From that time on, no patriotic 
Armenian would join in communion with a Greek. It is interesting to 
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note that the Acts of Babgen’s Council were redacted in Greek and, 
with the approval of all three nations, sent to Edessa, to be stored in 
the archives of that city, whence a hundred years later the Armenians 
procured them, their own copy having been lost in the burning of Dwin 
by the Persians in 571. 

F. C. ConyBeare. 


THE MISHNA. 


Die Mischna Joma: by Dr JoHaNNes MeinHoip. Die Mischna 
Baba gamma: by Pastor WaLTER Winprunr. Die Mischna 
Middoth: by Dr Oscar Howitzmann. Die Mischna Challa : 
by Dr Kart ALerecut. (A, Tépelmann, Giessen, 1913.) 


THE Mishna presents so many curious and difficult problems, and 
its material is of such importance for the purposes of New Testament 
research, that the recent activity of scholars in this subject is very 
welcome. Despite the excellent editions which Dr Baneth, Dr Hoffmann, 
and others are producing, and the fine work accomplished by Dr Strack 
on certain tractates, there is certainly room for the edition commenced 
under the guidance of Drs G. Beer and Oscar Holtzmann. ‘This new 
series, of which the above four tractates are a part, differs markedly 
from other studies of this subject in one important feature, namely in 
its relative disregard of Jewish tradition. Something can be said for 
this attitude. It is true that the Talmud is for the most part less 
primitive than the Mishna, and frequently its attempts to explain diffi- 
culties in the Mishna are mere conjectures. In such cases the opinions 
of the modern editor are more likely to be right. But there is also 
much in the Talmud which is probably as old as the Mishna, and 
therefore its interpretations deserve careful attention and are often 
worth recording. Similarly the work of some Jewish commentators 
repays study if used with discrimination. Rashi, no doubt, writes what 
is simply a commentary on the Mishna as part of the Talmud, and is 
apt to be content with a ‘This is explained in the Talmud’. But 
Maimonides gives us a real commentary on the Mishna itself, perceiving 
that it requires to be treated as an entity distinct from the Talmud ; 
and, of course, the work of modern Jewish scholars is an invaluable 
aid, to which the present series seems at times to have paid insufficient 
attention. Thus in Dr Meinhold’s edition of Joma (the Day of Atone- 
ment) iii 8 we miss a reference to the interesting controversy concerning 
the variant reading nw3 for Dwn. Whatever be the rights of the case, 
mention should have been made of Derenbourg’s article in 2. E./. 
vi p. 70 ff. Again the lack of references detracts from the too brief 
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note on the curious legend of the foundation stone of the world—the 
mny j2X mentioned in v 2. Dr Meinhold includes in the Introduction 
a full and useful discussion of the Old Testament passages relating to 
the Day of Atonement, and concludes that the ceremony is a develope- 
ment of Judaism subsequent to the period of Ezra. 

The tractate Cha//a deals with the regulation laid down in Num. xv 
18-21, the heave-offering to be made from the dough. ‘The subject 
is naturally less important than that of Joma, at any rate from the 
point of view of general scholarship. But as regards the life of the Jewish 
people the case is different. Herein lies our one criticism of 
Dr Albrecht’s edition. We feel that the very short Introduction would 
have gained by the inclusion of a paragraph dealing with the continuity 
of the custom in Jewish circles to the present day. Reference might 
also have been made with advantage to the passage in Mishna Sabb. 
ii 6, where neglect of the Chad/a offering is one of three things for 
which, it is said, a woman may incur death in childbirth—a curious 
idea which nevertheless illustrates the stress laid by Judaism on the 
duties of the home, and has given this tractate no small ethical value. 

‘The tractate A/iddoth on the measurements and arrangements of the 
‘Temple is very thoroughly treated by Dr Holtzmann. ‘The information 
given in the Mishna forms a valuable supplement to the notices left by 
Josephus concerning the Herodian Temple. On the other hand 
Josephus records much which is not found in the Mishna. Unfor- 
tunately the evidence furnished by Middoth, Josephus, and archaeo- 
logical sources is so conflicting that Dr Holtzmann concludes ‘it is not 
possible as yet to present an accurate picture of the Herodian Temple’. 
He does not therefore enter into a full discussion of the divergences, 
but contents himself with giving in the Introduction a comparison 
of the passages common to Middoth and Josephus. Students will find 
it valuable to refer to the conclusions reached by Dr G. A. Smith from 
his use of the same material in vol. ii of his work Jerusalem. 

In Baba gamma (The First Gate) we pass to a very different topic, 
that of Civil Jurisprudence. ‘The principle underlying the regulations 
made by the tractate is that the various inquiries to be discussed should 
be brought under one of four main categories deduced from Exod. 
xxi 28-xxii 6 and known quaintly but succinctly as ‘ox, pit, tooth and 
fire’. This procedure may seem pedantic when the method is applied 
to questions of ritual, but in the present connexion it is easy to recog- 
nize its soundness. No system of law is able to avoid the problem 
of drawing fine distinctions ; and a thorough study of the Jewish system, 
so far from confirming the popular opinion that the Rabbis loved 
casuistry more than justice, impresses one rather with a sense of their 
fundamental desire for equity. A fuller discussion of the relations 
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between the Jewish and the Roman and Greek codes of law might have 
been given in the Introduction, although we agree with the opinion 
stated by Pastor Windfuhr that the Jewish code is essentially an 
independent growth. 

We wish that the critical notes in this series could be given at the 
foot of the text, where they would be easily seen, instead of being placed 
in an Appendix at the end of each tractate. It is also a pity that the 
editors have not been able to collate the evidence for the text which is 
to be found in the MSS brought from the Cairo Genizah and now 


in the Cambridge University Library. 
W. A. L. ELMSLIE. 


The Story of Ahikar: from the Aramaic, Syriac, Arabic, Armenian, 
Ethiopic, Old Turkish, and Slavonic versions. By F. C. Cony- 
BEARE, J. RENDEL Harris, and AGNES SMitH Lewis. Second 
edition. (Cambridge University Press, 1913.) 

SINCE the first edition of this learned and important work appeared 
in 1898 unexpected light has been thrown upon the subject by Pro- 
fessor Sachau’s discovery of fragments of the Story of Ahikar among the 
Aramaic papyri found at Elephantine ; and the present edition contains 
a translation of these fragments and a translation of a second Armenian 
recension, together with a text and translation of an Old Turkish version 
derived from the Armenian and an introduction to the Armenian and 
Turkish versions, of which all except the translation of the papyrus are 
the work of Mr Conybeare. Dr Rendel Harris’s general introduction 
has also been amplified by the addition of chapters on the Aramaic 
version and on editions and discussions of the Story of Ahikar which 
have appeared since the date of the first edition, especially the works 
of Smend, Vetter, and Nau,' and a few notes are added in other 
chapters, but the text seems to have been left unchanged. As, however, 
the question of the date and origin of Ahikar has been completely revolu- 
tionized and a large portion of the introduction is therefore obsolete, it 
scems most unfortunate that it was not re-written. It is, for instance, 
there maintained that the Story of Ahikar is a work of the second 
century B.C., similar in character to Daniel and the Wisdom books ; 
but we now know that it cannot be later than the fifth century, and in 
the chapter on the Aramaic version Dr Harris follows Professor Sachau 
in placing it earlier than 450. Again, in the earlier introduction the 
hypothesis of a Hebrew original is maintained; but in the very next 


1 See J.T.S. xi 98. There is no mention of the Arabic text published by 
M. Leroy Rev. de Or. Chr. xiii 367, xiv 50, 142), and the old Arabic text has been 
reprinted without reference to the MSS used by him. 
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chapter it is stated that the Aramaic contains no trace of Hebrew 
influence or suggestion of Judaism (p. xcii). Of course a Hebrew 
version might have been made in the second century and the later 
versions may be derived from it, but this solution is not suggested, and 
the questions which arise from the new discovery are dismissed in four 
pages. Could not some light on the original language be obtained 
from the saying about the wolf’s alphabet? Mrs Lewis’s translation 
of the Arabic should also have been revised before re-publication. In 
this translation the word which is elsewhere rendered ‘little lads’ 
or ‘boys’ (p. 148) is in three places (pp. 149, 152, 153) rendered ‘ young 
men’, though it can hardly bear this meaning, and the reference is to 
little children hardly able to speak. Further, at p. 146 ll. 22-26 we 
have a sentence without a main clause, and at p. 144 |. 5 the word 
‘she’ is ungrammatical. Why Mrs Lewis gave herself the trouble of 
transliterating the Karshuni into Arabic script I cannot understand. 
As she herself points out, the Syriac alphabet is poorer than the Arabic 
and the correspondence of the letters is not entirely regular, so that 
a transliterated text must to some extent be conjectural, and the reader 
has no means of knowing what is in the MS. The Armenian and 
Syriac texts would have been easier for reference if the editors had noted 
either the folios of the MS or the pages of the text in the margin of the 
translation. In the Arabic and Turkish texts assistance of this kind is 
given. 

On the interesting question as to the real origin of the legend, whether 
it is Jewish or heathen, we have a few remarks at p. xxvii ff, but there is 
no real discussion of the matter, and Dr Harris does not arrive at any 
conclusion ; and in the chapter on the Aramaic papyrus there is only 
a bare reference to the subject. The gibes at the conservative critics 
which occur in both the old and the new portions of the introduction 
(pp. Ixxi, xciv, xcix) are very remotely connected with the subject and 
might well have been omitted. 

The difficult question of the relation between the Armenian and 
Syriac versions is discussed by Mr Conybeare, who concludes that the 
Armenian is certainly a translation of the Syriac, but that the original 
text of the Syriac cannot be reconstructed without the help of the 
Armenian. This is what one would a friori expect ; but, as the pre- 
ceding arguments tell in favour of the priority of the Armenian, the 
conclusion is something of a surprise. There is a strange confusion on 
p. 182, where it is stated in the text that the Armenian has the form 
‘ Nabusmagq ’, and in the note that the initial N has been lost in the 
Armenian. Of these two statements the latter is the correct one. 


E. W. Brooks. 
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